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NASSAU. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RUNNING THE BLOCKADE,” AND SO FORTH. 


7 handsome engraving of Nassau, the 
capital of New Providence, the most 
important of all the Bahama Islands, calls to 


mind some of the most interesting and ex- 
citing events of a busy and eventful life. It 
was during the late war with the North and 
South, when to run the blockade, fit out pri- 
vateers, and make money in the fastest pos- 
sible manner, was the whole aim and ambi- 
tion of some very smart men, who owed al- 
to both sections of the’ country. 
assau was the head quarters of the blockade- 
runners, and, to keep posted as to their 
movements, Government stationed several 
agents there, and, as it was policy not to let 
one man know what the other was doing, all 
the agents were ignorant of each other’s 
sence, consequently there was much con- 
usion and play at cross-purposes, which at 
times was amusing, or would have been if 
there had not been such serious results at 
stake. 


7 


There was one old fellow who claimed to 
be a fire-eating confederate colonel from 
Virginia. According to his account, he had 
commanded a Virginia regiment, and was 
severely wounded at the first battle of Bull 
Run, and in consequence of his injuries was 
seeking health and repose at Nassau. He 
was always boasting of his blue blood, his 
wounds, his deeds of valor, and how man 
Yankees he had sent to the other world, all 
unprepared to die, and unrepentant of their 
lives. He was accompanied by a lady, a 
young and handsome dark-eyed girl, whom 

e introduced as his daughter, and great 
favor did the lady make with her coquettish 
ways and innocent flirtations. And she had 
all of a woman’s curiosity also, and was 
continually making inquiries, and some of 
the most absurd ones for a lady. She want- 
ed to know just how many bales of cotton a 
steamer would carry, and what all of ‘them 
were loaded with, arms or munitions of war, 
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medicines or clothing; and she would clasp 
her little hands, and. hope the lead-painted 
steamers would escape the vessels of Uncle 
Sam; and could any one tell to which of the 
confederate ports they were bound, and 
when would the cunning little things steam 
out of port, and start on their adventurous 
voyages? She was so anxious to know, as 
she wanted to send letters to some of her 
friends in Virginia, and other parts of the 
South; but in reality she did not send as 
many missives as one would have supposed 
after all of her protestations. But her let- 
ters were always addressed to people with 
titles and high-sounding names; and so 
many of the blockade-runners admired her, 
and the confederates worshiped her, and 
some of them loved her, and told her all 
that they knew, and how to invest some few 
hundred dollars to advantage, so that they 
would turn to thousands; and she took the 
advice and won every time, and laughed as 
she counted her gold pieces, for she did not 
want paper, either greenbacks or confeder- 
ate rags, for she did not know but she might 

© to Europe for her poor papa’s health, and 
then paper would be of no use, you know. 
And we wise men smiled at her glee, and 
hoped that she would not lose all by reckless 
speculation. 

Somehow the lady seemed more attracted 
by us than any other person except her fa- 
ther, and we have known her to slip away 
from his side, and waltz up to us, and put 
her little hand on our shoulder, sans peur, 
when we intimated that we were about to 
take a walk on the beach, which the reader 
can see in the picture; and it made no dif- 
ference to her whether it was sunlight, mid- 
night, or clair de dune, she was always ready 
to rest her arm on ours, and ramble on the 
beach, through the streets of the quaint old 
town, for hours at a time, even after her fa- 
ther, the colonel, had retired for the night, 
and the lights were nearly all extinguished 
at the Royal Hotel, where we boarded while 
at Nassau. 

“TI know,” she would say with charming 
candor, and a bright, thrilling glance at our 
face, “that I am imprudent to walk so much 
with a gentleman to whom I am not married 
or even engaged, but I know I am with a 
man of honor, that you are an officer in the 
confederate navy, and that you would defend 
my reputation as readily, ay, more so, than 
your own.” 

And she would let her little warm, un- 
gloved hand drop on ours in an entirely ac- 
cidental way, and when we ventured to 

ress that dear hand, and raised it to our 
ips in token of assent to her assertion, she 
did not seem offended, and made no effort 
to release that which we had taken captive, 
but allowed us to hold it, and kiss as much 
as we desired; and several times, when she 


was quite earnest in making inquiries, she 
permitted an arm to encircle her well-formed 
waist, and leaned her pretty head on our 
shoulder, and would whisper that she want- 
ed us to tell her of our gallant deeds on 
board of the confederate navy, and if there 
was any prospect of buying more privateers 
and fitting them out, and would we com- 
mand one, and where would we cruise, and 
how many merchant ships of the enemy did 
we think that we could destroy in a week’s 
time ? 

How we did fill that girl’s pretty ears 


with romances and yarns of what we intend- , 


ed to do, and how eagerly she listened, and 
believed every word that we uttered; and 
when she retired to her private apartment 
for the night, how little did we imagine that 
she awakened the colonel and imparted to 
him all the information that we had given 
her, and that the two, then and there, pro- 
ceded to write out all that we had uttered, 
and the next day many sheets of paper cov- 
ered with nice penmanship were placed in 
the hands of the American consul, and for- 
warded to the Secretary of the United-States 
Navy, as reliable and valuable accounts of 
the movements of the confederate agents in 
Nassau and other places; and the ven- 
erable secretary was often puzzled, as he 
read our statements, and then those of the 
old colonel and his pretty daughter, for the 
two latter were secret agents of our govern- 
ment, and good pay they received too. But, 
instead of and daughter, they 
were husband and wife, as we afterw 
learned when we met them in Washington, 
and compared notes and laughed at our 
play at cross purposes in Nassau. 

When we intimated to the lady that we 
should like to repeat some of the scenes 
which we had passed through on the beach, 
she blushed and said that she had been 
kissed for the sake of her country, and that 
we must wait until there was another war 
before she could permit a repetition of such 
liberties. 

A pretty woman’s kiss is valuable, but all 
the kisses that were ever taken, from the 
time of Adam to the present period, would 
not recompense mankind for the cruelty, 
misery, unhappiness and destruction of lite 
and property which another war would 
cause. + 

The colonel and his wife are both living, 
but as he no longer wears a wig, but his 
own hair, does not look as venerable as he' 
did at Nassau. He caused us some little 
trouble in his zeal for the government, and 
was an awful liar; but he meant well, 
readily forgave the little tricks which we 
played on him. We will also state that he 
did not think the wants of his country were 
so emphatic as to require such sacrifices as 
his wife made. But she had different 
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‘ideas, and earned her salary in the secret 


service. 

As Nassau lies in latitude 7. degrees 
north, the air and climate are delightful in 
the winter months, and many American in- 
valids go there to remain during our in- 
clement season. It has a good harbor, and 
the town is well laid out, and on a rather 
steep hill, sloping toward the water. There 
are some handsome residences, and nice 


public buildings. Fruit, fish and turtle are 
abundant, an _— cheap; and now that 
Nassau is no longer prosperous through 
blockade - running, Americans from the 
North are quite well treated, a statement we 
could not have made some years ago. Our 
engraving gives a nice, general appearance 
of the place. It now seems dead compared 
to what it was during the unpleasantness 
between the North and South. 


PASSAGE ON A SAILING VESSEL. 


THE NAUTILUS. 


the early days of the California gold-fe- 
ver excitement, when thousands of people 
were anxious to make their fortunes by a 
lucky blow of a pick-axe, or turning a shov- 
elful of earth, the only question that present- 
ed itself to their minds was the best way to 
reach the Golden Gate at the smallest ex- 
pense. Some had money enough to engage 
their passage, with fair accommodations and 
plain food, while others had to be content 
with steerage passage and hard fare, none 
too much water, and rather bad ventilation 
when a gale was blowing. Every old tub 
that could be kept afloat was fitted out for a 
voyage to California, and advertised to ac- 
commodate a limited number of first and 
second class passengers. The “limited” 


meant that they would be packed 
as thick as herrings in atub. Ter- 
rible was the suffering on the 
long and dreary voyage, on many 
of the vessels, while good times 
were indulged in on board of 
large clippers, with experienced 
captains, excellent food, and nice 
state-rooms. Passengers tried to 
be pleasant to each other, the of- 
ficers were courteous, and appe- 
tites and digestion in good order. 
To be sure, there were many 
dull days; but, once within the 
region of the tropics, the monot- 
ony of the vast space of sea and © 
air is broken by the appearance 
of continual objects of interest 
to the admirer of nature and the 
naturalist. 

Now a huge whale rises to the 
surface to take in a fresh supply 
of atmospheric air, to replace 
that, which, being vitiated, he 
expels from his lungs in a thin, 
steamy column, with the forcible 
expiration which is characteris- 
tically termed “ blowing” in nau- 
tical parlance. “ There she blows!” is the 
whaler’s caution, as he directs attention to 
the whereabouts of the great Leviathan. 

Again it will be a shoal of porpoises, roll- 
ing over each other in elephantine playful- 
ness, their sharp snouts and clean-made fins 
literally cutting the water as they shoot past 
the vessel at full speed, or gambol round her 
bows. 

Anon the elegant little bark of the argo- 
naut, or paper nautilus, so called trom the 
delicate fragility of its sculptured shell, and 
its purity of tint, hoisting its membranous 
sails to the breeze, and rowing itself along, 
trireme-fashion, with double-banked oars or 
tentacles ; or perhaps another variety, known 
as the “ Portuguese man-o’-war.” This is a 
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soft nautilus, without shell, which looks as if 
constructed of the most transparent Bohc- 
mian glass, of a hue between a ruby and an 
amethyst, and which is almost as unsubstan- 
tial. These float by on the foam of the 
wave, and are to be seen of all dimensions, 
down to the tiniest pink bubble. 

Presently we see a school of flying-fish 
rise from the water, and dart in various di- 
rections, pursued by a dolphin or bonitos, 
and sometimes one of the winged fish falls 
on board, and makes a delicate repast for 
the handsomest lady among the passengers. 
And, while we are about it, we may as well 

ive a few particulars about the flying-fish. 

hey are distinguished by the large, pecto- 
ral das, which are capable of being used as 
parachutes, and, to a certain extent, as 
wings. Other varieties of fishes have the 
power to leap out of the water, and sustain 
themselves in the air for a short time, but 
the exoceti far exceed these, and approach 
much nearer, in this act, to the true flight of 
birds than does the flying-dragon, or the fly- 
ing squirrel. 

Navigators in all tropical seas are familiar 
with these sprightly fishes, which relieve 
the monotony of ocean-life as birds do the 
silence of the woods. The characteristics 
of the long pectorals, the strength of the 


muscles which move them, and the size of. 


the bony arch to which they are attached, 
are the essential conditions of their flight. 
Frequent observations have proved, beyond 
_a doubt, that these shining bands pursue 
their flights, when no danger threatens, in 
the full enjoyment of happiness and securi- 
ty, for mere sport, and probably, also, as a 
necessity of their structure. 

Bright and beautifui as they a to the 
observer, their lot would be far from envia- 
ble were their flights the frantic attempts to 
escape from pursuing bonitos and dolphins, 
for when in the air their danger is just as 
great from the albatross, frigate pelicans. 
petrels, and other ocean-birds. This habit 
of the flying fishes belongs to the same class 
of phenomena as the flying of the dragon or 
the squirrel, the climbing of trees by the an- 
abas, and the traveling across the land by 
the common eel. 

Attention has been drawn by Humboldt 
to the great muscular force necessary for 
the flight of these fishes, the fact being rec- 
ognized by him that the nerves supplying 
the pectorals are three times as large as 
those going to the ventrals. The muscular 
power is sufficient to raise them fifteen or 
twenty feet above the surface, and to sus- 
tain them with a velocity greater than that 
of the fastest ship for a distance of several 
hundred feet. The pectorals strike the air 
with rapid impulses, scarcely more suscepti- 
ble than the quick vibrations of the hum- 
ming-bird’s wing. Humboldt has declared 


that they move in a right line, in a direction 
opposite to that of the waves, but other ob- 
servers assert positively that they can turn 
nearly to a right angle from this course be- 
fore settling into the water again. And, al- 
though they usually come out on the top of 
a wave, they can pass over several of their 
summits before descending. 
The size of the swimming-bladder is very 
eat in the flying-fish, occupying more’ than 
alf the length of the body; yet this, not 
communicating with the intestines, is of no 
advantage in making the exit from the water, 
although it assists to prolong the flight, by 
rendering the body more buoyant. The 
pitt of flight possessed by these fishes, the 
eautiful sight afforded by their bands, as 
they sport around the bows of vessels, the 
glittering of their exquisite hues in the light 
of a tropical sun, the delicate flavor of their 
flesh, and the fact that they very often leap 
on board ships, have made them objects of 
attention to mariners from early times, 
The grace and beauty bestowed by nature 
upon these inhabitants of the sea have won 
the notice of myriads of beholders, and 
some of their characteristics have been 
mentioned by Moore in his poem dedicated 
to the flying-fish. 


“« When I have seen thy snow-white wing 
From the blue wave at evening spring, 
And show those scales of silvery white 
So gayly to the eye of light, 

As if thy frame were fo: to rise, 
And live amid the glorious ski 

Oh! it has made me proudly fee 

How like thy wing’s impatient zeal 

Is the pure soul that rests not, pent 
Within this world’s gross element, 

But takes the wing that God has given, 
And rises into light and heaven. 


But when I see that wing so bri 

Grow languid with a moment’s fli 
Attempt the paths of air in vain, 

And sink into the wave again 

Alas! the flattering pride is o'er. 

Like thee a while the soul may soar 
But erring man must blush to think 
Like thee, again, the soul may sink. 

O Virtue! when thy clime I seek, 

Let not my spirit’s flight be weak; 

Let me not, like this feeble thing, 
With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar plow, 

And plunge again to depths below: 
But, when I leave the grosser throng 
With whom my sou! hath dwelt so long, 
Let me, in that inspiring day, 

Cast every lingering stain away, 

And, panting for thy purer air, 

Fly up at once, and fix me there!” 


Until recently, only two species of flying- 
fishes have been recognized by naturalists, 
who considered that they were distributed 
throughout the tropical and temperate seas. 
The common flying-fish of the Mediterra- 
nean may be known by its long, white, ven- 
tral fins; the body is generally short and 
thick, robust in the pectoral region, rounded 
above and flattened on the sides; the head 
is large, the muzzle obtuse, the lower jaw 
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the longer, the mouth small, the teeth in the 
anterior part of the jaw, the palate smooth, 
the tongue free, the gill openings large, and 
the branchial rays are from ten to twelve in 
number. 

‘Lhe bones of the shoulder are large, and 
firmly jointed to the head, and the pectorals, 
whicn are attached to them, are so arranged 
that when the flexors contract the fins are 
spread horizontally, and are applied along 
the sides when the wings are shut. 

‘The movements of the flying-fish do not 
differ from those of other nshes, except in 
the {freedom permitted by the articulation; 
the fin rays are very long, and not deeply 
divided; tne ventrais in the front of the 
middie of the body are completely abdomi- 
nal, and well developed ; the dorsal is small, 


low, and triangular; the anal very short, and 
the caudal deeply forked. The swimming- 
bladder extends along the spine, even under 
the last caudal vertebra, protected by their 
lower, bony arches; an arrangement found 
in no other fish. ; 

‘The prevailing tint is a leaden-gray, with 
greenish tints on the upper half of the body, 
and silvery-white below. ‘The pectorals 
have a wide, whitish border; the dorsal is 
gray, the caudal brown, the anal bluish, and 
the ventrals whitish. The largest speci- 
mens are rarely more than sixteen inches 
long, and they are found in all parts of the 
Mediterranean. The illustration on page 
109 shows the manner of darting along 
above the surface of the water. 

‘The variety known as the £. evolans is 


‘AN 


THE FLYING~FISH. 


so widely distributed over the world that it 
deserves the term cosmopolitan. Its usual 
length is between eight and nine inches: 
the eyes are of moderate size, the teeth very 
small, the dorsal and anal fins long and low, 
the pectorals extending to the caudal, the 
ventrals very short and attached to the an- 
terior third of the body. 

The color of this species is a rich, ultra- 
marine blue on the back, and silvery on the 
abdomen; the fins are of a darker blue, the 
pectorals being unspotted. 

There are fine species on the coast of 
North America: the common species found 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the coast of 
New Jersey, is from twelve to sixteen inches 


long, with dusky pectorals and ventrals, 
banded with brown in young specimens: 
the ventrals are longer than the anal, and 
nearer the vent: the dorsal and lower lobe 
of the caudal are spotted with brown anc 
black. The New-York flying-fish, about a 
foot long, has been found from the Middle 
States to Newfoundland: the color above is 
dark green. the pectorals brown with the 
end bordered with white; the ventrals are 
very long, nearest the vent, and the wings 
reach to the tail. 

Some varieties have the lower lip much 
developed, with one or two tough appendages 
hanging from the chin, and these have been 
classified as the order cypse/urus, and in- 
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clude two species of our coast. The C. 
comatus has a black cirrhus on the chin ex- 
tending half the length of the body, which 
is about five inches; the pectorals do not 
extend to the end of the ventrals, the latter 
touching the caudal. It has been found 


from New York to the Southern States. 


— = 


A SCHOOL OF PORPOISES. 


The C. furcatus has two appendages from 
the lower jaw; it is from three to five inches 
long, and is found from New York to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The middling flying-fish 
exists in the West Indies, and varies in 
length from four to seven inches. 

The flying gurnard has also been desig- 
nated as a flying-fish by some navigators, 
and has been mentioned as seen in the 
Mediterranean, in the tropical seas, in the 
West Indies, and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
along the American coast from Newfound- 
land southward: these various descriptions 
probably including more than one species. 
These fishes might be called sea-swallows, 
and behave very much like the true flying- | 
fishes, swimming in. great shoals, leaping | 
out of the water in sport or for safety, the 
prey of both marine and aérial fues, and 
also falling victims to no less unfriendly 
treatment on board vessels whereon they 
fall. Their powers of flight do not equal 
those of the true flying-fish. 

Now turn from the flying-fish and we shall 
observe the whole horizon teeming with 
birdlife. Conspicuous over all is the kingly 
albatross, soaring on his magnificent pin- 
ions, which cover an expanse of nine feet 


from wing to wing, the mere extension of 


their wide surfaces to the air being suffi. 
cient to sustain its huge frame without any 
perceptible movement. 

Thus the albatross may be seen, soari 
over the masthead of the tall ship, often ap- 
pearing as if suspended in the empyrean, so 
motionless is he at such times. These, with 
Cape hens, molly-mawks, frig. 
ate birds, Cape pigeons, and a 
host of other sea-birds, follow 
the good ship without cessa- 
tion, rapidly wheeling about, 
crossing and re-crossing each 
other, in giddy flight, hour by 
hour, and day by day, possibly 
for even months together, su 
unflagging and unceasing is 
their attendance. As far as we 
can see, they never appear to 
rest on the waves. When met 
with, they are often hundreds 
of miles away from the nearest 
land. Yet dawn succeeds dawn, 
and there they are still hover- 
ing in our wake, eagerly look- 
ing out for anything in the 
shape of food that may be 
thrown overboard. Such is 
their keenness of sight that 
nothing escapes their notice. 

Of all these winged attend- 
ants, none is so beautiful as 
the Cape pigeon, with its dap- 
es black and white plumage. 

here is something butterfly- 
like in the broad painted wings 
and flapping flight of the pretty bird. 

A favorite amusement on board ship is 
snaring the Cape pigeon by floating lengths 
of strong thread from the taffrail. These 
are carried out and suspended in the air by 
the breeze, aided by the motion of the ves- 
sel; and the birds, flying across, strike 
against them, their wings becoming entangled 
in the thread,— often inextricably. Thus 
captured, they are hauled, fluttering, on 
board. The stately albatross is absolutely 
“fished for,” with a bait. A large piece of 
raw flesh is affixed to a strong hook, and 
then made fast to a piece of a spar or thin 
planking, with the object of making it float 
on the surface of the waves. This appara- 
tus, attached toa strong line, is then cast 
overboard and allowed to drift in the wake 
of the vessel. This the albatross soon per- 
ceives, and, after sailing round it in ever- 
narrowing circles, at last makes up his mind 
to appropriate it. A sudden swoop, and he 
has secured the bait in his strong beak, and, 
gulping down the tempting morsel, he is 

rmly hooked. Now comes the tug of war, 
the exciting work of hauling the bird on 
board. 
__ This is not easily accomplished. Spread- 
ing his enormous wings to their full extent, 
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the albatross fills and backs (as we should 
say in sea-phrase), opposing a tremendous 
resistance to the efforts of his captors. It 
is like pulling at the cord of an enormous 
kite. Two or three vigorous hands, how. 
ever, soon decrease his distance from the 
deck, and, despite his furious struggles, he 
is hoisted over the taffrail, and deposited on 
he deck. It takes some time, even then, to 
secure him, as a blow from his powerful pin- 
ions is sufficient to break a limb, if ap- 
proached incautiously. His movements, so 
grand and graceful in his proper element, 
the air, are most ungraceful and awkward 
on the deck, where he is ludicrously help- 
less. 

His haunts are the inaccessible crags of 
desolate islands, such as the precipices of 
Tristran d’Acunha, the Croyettes, the Ma- 
rion Islands, and other localities in the wide 
ocean, when on land; and the unequal sur- 
face of the waves affords him, no doubt, the 
necessary elevation when he alights on the 
billows. 

The poor bird, once landed, is soon 
knocked on the head and despatched by his 
cruel captors. Having been thus foully 
“done to death,” the next proceeding, on 
the part of his captors, is to dispose of his 
carcass in detail. Almost every part of the 
albatross is turned to account. is grand, 
eagle-like head becomes the 
property of some ambitious 
passenger, who will have it 
stuffed and attached to a block 
of polished wood or marble, 
and converted into a handsome 
yey His broad, web- 

d feet will be preserved, re- 
versed, and in this position con- 
verted into pediments for the 
support of elegant ostrich-e 
cups or cocoanut goblets ; and 
his thigh and wing bones, 
gracefully curved, cun- 
ningly hollowed out by the ar- 
tisan hand of nature, will be 
mounted in rich amber, and 
converted into pipe-stems. The 
snowy, well-feathered breast of 
the albatross will make an ele- 

nt muff for some favored la- 

y voyager. Thus the ofima 
will be pretty 

istributed. The poor bird will, 
however, be spared the last in- 
dignity offered to objects of 
the chase, he will not be eaten ; 
his flesh would be far too oily 
for food. Many large sea-birds 
beside the albatross will take 


with its capacity for enjoyment, away from 
these happy creatures without some ade- 
quate object, is another question. This is 
a wide discussion, and it involves this con- 
sideration: How many of our sports, on 
mature reflection, can be fairly included in 
this category? We may find strong reasons 
for their justification, without doubt, on the 
score of expediency, but unless some ade- 
quate motive is adduced, it is, after all, but 
the recurrence of the old fable of the frogs. 
What is sport to us, means death to God's 
creatures. “Live and let live,’ is a good 
old motto. 

Off Cape Horn, while a heavy southwest 
gale is blowing, and the ship is “lying to” 
under a close-reefed maintopsail and fore- 
topmast stay-sail, during the cold, wet, and 
dreary night-watches of the deck, can be 
heard a melancholy cry that at first makes 
all hands shiver with. supernatural dread, for 
it sounds like a human being in distress, and 
one thinks of a shipwrecked sailor calling 
for help far away to the windward in the 
mad waves and gale. The cry is 
like that of a person overboard, and resem- 
bles these words, as near as possible :— 
“Oh! oh! O-a-o!” the last long drawn out, 
as though caused by extreme suffering. 

It is the call of the penguin, a strange 
bird, and one that is met hundreds of miles 


“THE STATELY ALBATROSS." 


the bait, and are captured in this manner;| from the shore, and in the most stormy 
the novelty of the sport being the chief in-| seas. No sea‘is too rough for it, and no 


tucement. 
Whether man is justified in taking life, 


gale dismays it. They are well calculated 


r the water, for their plumage is soft and — 
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close, with a silvery gloss below, this part 
being used by fur dealers for tippets and 
collars. ‘The neck is short and stout, the 
skin hard and thick, and the belly loaded 
with fat. 

They are found in immense numbers 
about the Straits of Magellan, the Falkland 
Islands, and the western group of the South- 
Pacific Islands. They group themselves, 
when on shore (which is only during the 
breeding season), in regular ranks, like sol- 
diers, classed strictly as they are young, 
moulting, incubating, or with perfect plu- 
mage, those of one class not being permitted 
to intrude upon another. 

They present a strange appearance as 
they sit upright. They employ their wings 


like anterior limbs on land, crawling along 


on the belly p: fast to and fro from their 
breeding places in the manner of quadru 
peds. “They are excellent swimmers, and 
fly swiftly under water, using their wings as 
fins, and breasting the most violent waves. 
Though stupid and rather helpless birds, 
they often boldly attack intruders on their 
breeding places, inflicting severe wounds 
with their sharp bills. The food is princi- 
pally animal, consisting of fishes and crusta- 
ceans. 

The eggs are laid on the ground, or in 
holes, and are hatched by keeping them 
close between the thighs; the males collect 
food for the females, which become very fat 
during incubation. The young birds also 


get very {at before they quit the breeding 


/ 


places, which are covered with excrements 
and remains of dead birds, accumulated in- 
to heaps of guano, during many successive 
rears. The flesh of the penguin, though 
lack and fishy, is conahhered eatable by 
hungry mariners. 

In the genus cafarrhactes the bill is mod- 
erate, strong, compressed, grooved on the 
sides, and slightly hooked at the tip, with 
the end of the lower mandibie truncated; 
the tail is long, of narrow, rigid feathers: 
the toes are long and strong. Several spe- 
cies are described, inhabiting in small parties 
the Southern Ocean, in open water or on 
fieids of ice, sometimes more than three hun- 
dred miles from land. They go to the shore 
only in the breeding season. They are 
more active, if possible, than the precedin 
genus, and swim and dive wit 
great quickness. Their cries 
are harsh and discordant, re- 
sembling the bray of a don- 


he crested —— is large 
as a stout duck, black above 
and white below, with a yellow- 
ish white crest on each side of 
the head, and red bill and feet. 
It inhabits the vicinity of the 
Falkland Islands and Tasma- 
nia. In the genus spheniscus 
the bill is much as in the last, 
with a more hooked tip, and the 
nostrils uncovered in the mid- 
dle of the lateral groove. The 
tail and tarsi are very short, 
and the toes and claws long, 
The species are few, found 
about the rocky islands of the 
Southern Ocean, and on the 
west coast of South America 
and Africa. The habits are 
the same as in the preceding 
genera. 
The Cape or jackass pen- 
uin, from the Cape of Good 
ope, is black above and white 
below, with a white stripe over 
the eyes, the throat black, and a black line 
on the breast, continued along each flank. 
The bill is brown, with a white band across 
the middle of its length. The length is 
twenty-one inches. It comes to the surface 
of the water to breathe with such a spring, 
and dives again so quickly, that it seems 
more like a fish leaping for sport than a bird. 
Those who have passed around Cape 
Horn will remember the midnight cry of 
the penguin, and will also recollect that 
nothing more doleful is heard on the water, 
except the sharp, quick cry of “ Man over- 
board!” which is the most terrible of all on 
ship-board. 
But our article has reaohed its limits, and 
we reluctantly close it. 


= 
x 
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CHAPTER V. 


LSIE DAMON was one of those indi- 
viduals, who, when once they get an 
idea, hold on to it with a bull-dog pertinacity. 
Now it had struck her, when she hovered 
around the dying bed of the master of the 
mansion, that there was something in his 
intense anxiety for his daughter’s appear- 
ance, even beyond the natural solicitude for 
the parting words of tenderness. The faint 
suspicion was strengthened when every one 
was so peremptorily dismissed, and the dying 
man lett alone with his daughter,and positive- 
ly confirmed when her lynx eye took in the 
gxed horror on the cold, white face of poor 
Winifred, when the trying scene was ended. 
And from that moment, from pure or 
rather than any evil or malicious intent, El- 
sie set herself to ferret out the explanation. 
She had no particular attachment to the 
Poinson interest to hinder her being rather 
unscrupulous in herinvestigation. She had 
only lived in the family that year, and while 
she bore her amiable but hitherto thought- 
less young mistress no ill-will, she had none 
of that faithful attachment and innate loyalt 
which an English servant would have felt 
under the same circumstances. Sometimes, 
indeed, while she had plied her nimble nee- 
dle over the rich robes of the petted young 
heiress, she had fallen to contrasting that 
lavish expenditure with her own straitened 
circumstances, and grumbled a little, as if 
she had somehow been shamefully abused, 
because Winifred Poinson was an heiress, 
and Elsie Damon only a poor seamstress. 
Oftentimes she built up magnificent visions 
while her skillful fingers wrought at costly 
fabrics. She, Elsie Damon, the poor seam- 
stress, was some time to come upon the won- 
derful stroke of fortune which should send 
her, also, unto these gay and festive scenes. 
She also should tread royally in velvet, and 
glisten with jewels. Many and many a tire- 
some task and forlorn hour was wiled — 
with these visionary plans, which, after all, 
gave more satisfaction and pleasure than 
their realization could have done. 
Should she wear a rose-colored satin and 
se at such and such a grand reception? 
o; blue velvet and diamonds. Humph! 
Would n’t her costume cast in the shade the 


simple silk tissue this careless creature was 
getting ready! And Elsie would toss her 

ead scornfully while she snipped off her 
thread, and sewed away hour after hour. 
Poor soul! it helped her to forget the pain 
in her side which the tiresome posture gave ; 
it dulled the smart when the incessant prick- 
ing brought drops of blood from the abused 
finger-tips ; and if the thought failed to occur 
that the rose color or blue velvet would 
hardly harmonize with her poor, sallow face 
and faded eyes, so much the more satisfac- 
tion she derived. But sometimes the young 
mistress would come in to try on the gar- 
ment, and Elsie, standing up before the lon 
dressing-glass to assist in the fitting, woul 
see the two figures, and the faces side by 
side, and, filmed though her eyes might be 
by the glamuor of her intoxicated imagina- 
tion, she was not yet so blind but she could 
perceive the contrast between that fair young 
face with all its freshness of bloom, its 
wealth of glossy hair, and starry eyes, with 
her own uncomely and care-lined counte- 
nance. And then, for a little time, Elsie 
would go back to her stitching with fierce 
rebellious thoughts to keep her company, 
and would only regain complaisance by a 
still larger draft upon her fancy. Why not, 
with the diamonds, obtain a fairy spell which 
should restore youth's fairness of tint, and 
te of outline? Poor thing! one was as 
ikely as the other. I have only told about 
this inner, romantic life of hers, to show 
how, by such unhealthy feeding, her mind 
might become aacidly resentful against 
this good and gentle mistress of hers. 

Elsie Damon was ready then, if not pos- 
itively to rejoice at the sudden cloud which 
had dropped over Winifred Poinson’s hith- 
erto sunny sky, still to think that it was 
rather fair and just that trouble and trial 
should come to her. And when she saw 
Humphrey Ross, with his anxious, sympa- 
thizing face, looking wistfully for Winifred’s 
appearance, she could not forbear imparting 
to him the one bit of suspicious proceeding 
which came into her knowledge, and longin 
for further confirmation with which to shoc 
and startle him. 

And it was Elsie Damon alone of all the 
household, who, that night, heard the care- 
ful opening of Winifred’s door, and it was 
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like the quick-witted seamstress to slip out 
of bed, and, softly lifting her own latch, peep 
out enough to discover that the young lady 
was descending the stairs. 

“She is not going then to look at the 
corpse,” thought Elsie; “that is queer 
enough.” 

And a little more venturesome scrutiny 
showed her the shawl and head-wrapping, 
for the hall Jamp always shed its dim light 
the night. 

“She is actually going out of doors. 
Gracious goodness, what can it mean ?” 

And cautiously peering over the railing, 
Elsie watched the hall door open and close 
noiselessly. Her own room did not look 
out to the avenue, and there was but one 
availiable one which did, and without an 
trepidation Elsie went to that one, thoug 
it was in a little dressing-room only sepa- 
rated by a glass door from the chamber in 
which the corpse was lying. She had a 
brief glimpse of a figure flitting past the 
stone pillar of the gateway. 

The astonished seamstress drew one long 
breath, and stole ,back to her own room, 
dressing herself carefully, and then returned 
to her station at the window. Once she 
gave a little shuddering glance toward the 
glass door, mindful of the awful presence on 
the other side, but curiosity gave her cour- 
age, and she remained, until she saw the re- 


turning figure. Figure? She rubbed her 
eyes, half believing that she had fallen into 
a doze. There were certainly two, if that 


flitting shadow in the rear did not make a 
taird. She rose hurridly to return to her 
own room, and then she sat down again. 
No one, surely, would discover her there. 
She would wait a little longer, and what de- 
velopment might not be at hand? She was 
not long in suspense, Only her keen ears 
would have caught the sound of those cau- 
tious footfalls without, but Elsie knew that 
they passed along to the door on the other 
side, and her eager eyes caught the first faint 
low of kindled light which diffused itse! 
rough the other chamber, and crept 
through the glass door into the dark dress- 
ing-room. Elsie did not need to change 
her place. The window-seat commanded, 
through the glass door, besides the avenue 
without, exactly such a view of the adjoin- 
ing chamber as she desired. Slowly the 
light revealed to her the snowy drapery of 
the bed, flowing from the massive, carved 
sts, and then she saw the long, stiff out- 
ine of the yet uncoffined form. Across 
these came the figure of Winifred Poinson 
setting the candle at the head of the couch, 
and then turning a sorrowful, pallid, tear- 
stained face toward some one else, who slow- 
_ly and reverently approached. 
Elsie Damon’s little gray eyes were dilat- 
ed to their utmost extent, as they beheld the 


mysterious midnight visitor. She knew at 
once it was some one she had never seen be- 
fore. What grace of movement! what won- 
derful beauty! Whocould it be? In vain 
she tormented herself with the conjecture. 
She could only declare it was the most ele- 
gant and the handsomest gentleman she had 
ever seen. The ideal hero whom her roman- 
tic visions had pictured in early girthood 
could not have been a more perfect model 
for a Narcissus or an Apollo. 

A complexion of alnost feminine delicac 
and brilliancy, features symmetrical enough 
to have served for a Greek statue, large, full, 
and tenderly softened eyes with long and 
curling lashes, wavy masses of lustrous 
golden hair, and a full beard of a still more 
tawny hue. The light of the candles, shin- 
ing full upon his face, as he approached the 
corpse, revealed all this to Elsie’s astonished 
and admiring eyes, which were not able to 
read the marks of weakness around the full, 
red lips, nor to trace the lines of premature 
exhaustion and dissipation left upon the 
broad, white forehead. 

Whoever it was, he bent down over dead 
Matthew Poinson with an awed and solemn 
face. Elsie was almost certain she sawa 
tear splash down upon the slender hand, 
though it might have been the sparkle of the 
ring on his finger. Then Winifred stole 
nearer, and the stranger’s arm was flung 
around her. 

“My poor darling!” murmured the rich 
and vibrant voice. - 

“Hush! Oh,be cautious! If my uncle 
should hear. O Guy, remember what it 
would be for you to be discovered here!” 
whispered Winifred. 7 

“They are all asleep. Besides, I turned 
the key. If any one comes, you have only 
to say you are sitting by your father, and 
do not wish to be disturbed. 

Poor man! poor man! how little he 
thought when I was pleading with him for 
permission to meet you, the other day, that 
it would come so soon, and find him in his 
shroud. My precious one! What can I 
say or do to comfort you for this great 
loss ?” 

Winifred looked up wistfully into his face, 
as she replied, — 

I cannot tell, it is all so strange. 
how long must this secrecy last? It seems 
so strange and hard that Uncle Ralph can- 
not know; that none of my friends guess 

our existence, or what you are tome. How 
ong must it be, Guy?” 
he bright, handsome face clouded over, 
the scarlet lips under the gold-tinged mus- 
tache worked nervously and angrily. 

“Heaven knows I wish it were in my 
power to answer you. It may be no longer 
than tomorrow. Just one man’s death 


O Guy! 


would settle it for me. And it may be years 
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—if helives solong! He, lying there dead 
before us, settled howit should be. O Win- 
ifred, Winifred! don’t tell me that you will 
lose patience. Think how terrible it is for 
me, and tell me that {> will love me enough 
to wait, that you will be my solace, my com- 
fort, my only blessing.” 

The tone was passionately tender and pa- 
thetic. The girl put both her hands into 
his, and answered, with her eyes not upon 
his, but fixed solemmly on the dead man’s 
face, — 

“| will, Guy ; if it lasts to the last day of 
my life, I will have patience, and do my 
best. 

He caught her in his arms, and kissed her 
again and again. 

“My precious darling! My generous- 
hearted girl! My noble Winifred !” 

She seemed to shrink a little from his 
caresses, and whispered, — 

“Oh, be cautious! If any one should 
hear or guess. You must take your last 
look now. Say farewell now, dear Guy, tu 
my father, and return at once.” 

“But I shall see you soon —and often ?” 
pleaded he. 

“Yes, oh, yes! as often as is safe. Take 
your good-by now. I told you what mes- 
sage he left you.” 

Together they bent over the motionless 
form, and, while the eo slender figure was 
shaken by her stifled sobs, yet her eyes dry 
and feverish, his cheek was wet with a sud- 
den gush of tears. 

Then Winifred put out the candle, the 
pair moved cautiously away, and the little 
scene was ended for Elsie Damon, who 
stood like a stone figure, hardly able to re- 
alize that it was not all a dream, although 
indeed she was wide awake to the surpris- 
ing nature of her discovery. 

She dared not stir for half an hour; then 
she crept away to her bed, though not to 
slumber. Here was actual food for her ro- 
mantic imagination, and, moreover,a more 
tangible prospect for her own advancement 
than she had yet possessed. 

“Well, oul, who would have thought 
it? This beats all. An innocent child, in- 
deed !” ejaculated she, in soliloquy, a dozen 
times. “I wonder what Mr. Humphrey 
Ross would say, if he knew it? And Mr. 
Ralph, and Mrs. Miranda? Well, well, well! 
These innocent-acting girls are the slyest, 
after all. He’s too handsome for such a de- 
ceiving coquette, who ’s made a dozen 
others think she ‘ll have them. What can 
they all see in her, these r, dear, de- 
ceived lovers, that their tender hearts must 
be pierced, when there are other souls would 
be faithful and true till death ?” 

And Miss Elsie siged lugubriously, and 
then presently brightened up under a bril- 
liant idea. She would somehow manage to 


find this wonderful Adonis. She would ten- 
derly and delicately show him how he was 
wasting his noble heart’s devotion at an un- 
worthy shrine. And in the stricken sorrow 
of his heart, how might not her gentle 
sympathy comfort, console, conquer? And 

ready in fancy she saw those wonderful 
blue eyes turning fondly to her, and heard 
those red lips uttering flattering words of 
praise. She had never seen so charming a 
person before. She would find him, though 
she sought the world over; but it need not 
require any desperate exertion. She had 
only to watch Winifred Poinson’s move- 
ments, and, once meeting him, she would 
trust her woman’s wit forthe rest. Already 
Elsie Damon seemed to have won her long- 
expected prize. She even went so far as to 
resolve to make so momentous an expendi- 
ture as the purchase of a new set of lovely 
curls. Curls are so irresistible always,” 
thought she, fondling the little wad of cork- 
screw ringlets bunching out from her tem- 
ples, “that I am sure if I have a set for the 
back of my head, and twine in them a string 
of pearls, — you can’t tell those lovely im- 
itations from the genuine thing, at a little 
distance, —I am sure I shall be vastly im- 
proved. I will try just a trifle of rouge, too. 
Oh, if I should win him! So handsome, so 
gallant, and genteel. And of course he is 
rich: he had on a diamond ring. Oh, I 
knew my fortune would be bright, some 
time! Oh, I felt sure that I was not always 
to be miserable and desolate !” 

And, hugging her delusion fondly, Elsie 
went to sleep at last, and dreamed, like any 
romantic school-girl, of a pair of bright blue 
eyes, and red lips under a tawny mustache. 

Meanwhile, the object of her thoughts 
was leaning out of an upper window of the 
humble cottage of the blacksmith, gazing 
drearily and disconsolately about, too excit- 
ed and nervous to be able to sleep. 

“ Whata mystery it is, — this life of ours,” 
he muttered, changing the hand which sup- 
ported his head. “Sometimes I am tempt- 
ed to despise myself that I cling to exist- 
ence, when my days slip away in this poor 
and paltry fashion. -It almost drives me 
mad, when I think what might have been. 
Good heavens! what a prospect would be 
before me now, if it were not for this threat- 
ening fate! And it is my own fault. At 
least, I was ready to rush madly into ruin, 
when I might have held back. He said so, 
only the other night. How solemnly he 
talked! I thought he was cruel and unkind 
then, —that he was only thinking of Win- 
ifred’s happiness; but I see now thatit was 
rather the earnestness of his desire to im- 
press me profoundly. He cared more for 


me than I thought, or he would never have 
bound her b that promise. She will — 
ear girl! Just this little tal 


it, I know. 
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with her has brightened me out of my dull- 
ness ; and yet I am saddened, too. It is so 
long since I have been in a woman’s pres- 
ence, that it brings everything back to me. 
Oh that woman who was- the curse of life 
— how I loved her! What mad, wild idola- 
try itwas! I cannot go back to think of her 
now, without a quickened pulse. It is her 
image which drives away sleep from my pil- 
low tonight; which fills me with this ner- 
vous thrill, this wild unrest. Where is she? 
Perhaps she is dead, and it is really her 
spirit seeking now with its strange, mys- 
terious magnetism to impress itself upon me.” 

He leaned still further out, looking off 
toward the line of trees against the rising 
hill at his right, and sighed drearily. Pres- 
ently he put up his hand with an impatient 

esture, as if wiping away some cobwebs 

m his brain. 

“Pshaw! my imagination shall not run 
away with me. I am nervous tonight. I 
will read away the troublesome mood.” 

And closing the window, he retreated to 
the pretty little room behind, which was fit- 
ted up in a luxurious and tasteful manner, 
which quite belied the rest of the poor de- 
lapidated house. He dropped a heavy cur- 
tain, which must have excluded every ray of 
the light within from outward observation, 
and then sat down to a little marble-topped 
table, on which the graceful astral lamp was 
placed. The table held a pretty litter, re- 
vealing quite plainly the master’s taste. 
There was a tray of crayons, a box of colors, 
a portfolio open, with the sketches scattered 
across it,as though cast there by an idle 
hand. A gilded rack, filled with elegantly 
bound books, and a silver salver, bearing a 
Bohemian decanter and wine-glass, and a 
vase filled, not with flowers, but with choice 
cigars. 

He took up the sketches, one yf one, but 

resently singled out one, and held it in his 
| looking at it with fascinated and yet 
shuddering glances. It was a single figure, 
a splendidly handsome girl, graceful and shy 
as a gazelle in posture, and yet with a 
queen’s haughty air, standing on a bamboo 
veranda, with tropical vines trailing around 
her. 

“ Beautiful, treacherous creature!” mut- 
tered he ; but for you, I might now be walk- 
ing forth honored and happy. You wrecked 
my life, and my happiness, — possibly, per- 
iled my soul’s salvation; and yet I cannot 
hate you. I am not sure but, if I should 
meet you even now, you would draw me 
with the old spell. Opposite as our natures 
were, they seemed to fuse as by an electric 
spark. Looking at your fac2, even now, by 

e light of all that has happened, I am 
tempted to the madness of my old belief, 
that you really loved me through it all. O 
Ina! Ina!” 


His beautiful blue eyes shone soft through 
a tender dew; he lifted the picture, as if to 
press it to his lips, and then all at once he 
flung it down, an evil, almost demoniac pas- 
sion convulsing his face. 

“Fool! fool! Shall I ever learn wisdom? 
What imp of mischief set my thoughts on 
this track tonight?” he muttered. “It was 
that sketch. It is folly in meto keep it. It 
shall do no more mischief.” y 

While he spoke, he struck a wax taper 
fiercely, and, picking up the little square of 
drawing-board, he held it over the taper, un- 
til one corner began to curl beneath a dark 
wreath of flame, 

As the last blue tongue wiped out the 
picture, and the blackened ashes dropped 
upon the marble, this singular recluse 
dropped down in his chair, and hid his face 
in his hands. 

At that moment Mrs. Inchbald, in her lux- 
urious chamber across the plain, knelt down, 
overcome by a flood of wild tears she could 
not restrain, and dared not explain. 

And without the green earth lay peaceful- 
ly asleep, the heat and dust of the day 
washed away by a loving baptism of dew, 
and the stars, from the clear, serene sky, 
smiled down in calm and holy silence. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A week after Matthew Poinson’s funeral, 
the Winters made a call upon the desolate 
daughter, and, to their surprise, Mrs. Inch- 
bald begged to accompany them. The par- 
ty waited a moment or two in the little cozy 
reception-room, all of them a little nervous 
in anticipation of an agitating scene. But 
Winifred made her appearance, looking 
grave and pale, to be sure, but very calm. 

May Winter’s eyes filled with tears, as 
she held out her hand, and her voice was 
hardly steady enough to finish the sympa- 
thizing words she commenced, but there was 
no tremor in the tone of the reply :— 

“I thank you, dear May. I know your 
tenderness of sympathy, and can understand 
all you would say to me. There are many 
terrible trials in this world, but, somehow, 
when we least think of it, Heaven sends us 
strength to bear.” 

Mrs. Inchbald came forward with a new 
air for her, with a timid uncertainty of look 
and gesture, and a sincerity of sympathy, 
which could not be doubted. 

“My dear Miss Poinson, I have thought 
of scarcely anything but your great sorrow, 
since I saw you last. It must be so very, 
very dreary !” 

“Yes,” answered Winifred ; and then she 
added abruptly, with a far-off look in her 
eyes, “ Mrs. Inchbald, what was the omen 
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of your leaf? Oh! if it was threatening, be 
prepared, for you see how true was the 
»rophecy for me.” 

Mrs. Inchbald shivered a little, and fal- 
tered ,— 

“O Miss Poinson! if I could only bear 
it as bravely as you have done, I would not 
fear it.” 

“T was right,then. Through all the days 
of anguish which came afterward,I kept 
the remembrance of your having somehow 
shared in that evil prophecy,” returned Win- 


ifred, still with that same look in her eyes. 


‘There was a prophecy of evil for you, or 
you would not fear it.” 

Mrs. Inchbald sighed, cast a hurried 
glance at the others, and answered in a low 
voice, — 

“I think it was a revelation of the past. 
Nothing can come beyond what I have al- 
ready suffered.” 

“You?” repeated Winifred, coming’ out 
of her dreams now, and looking with gen- 
tle sympathy into the dark, beautiful face. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s eyes glittered with the 
tears welling into them, and her proud lips 
quivered. 

“Did you think me so utterly insensible ?” 

“Perhaps I only looked upon you as one 
too bright and brilliant to know any trouble,” 
answered Winifred softly. 

The pair had unconsciously retreated to 
a bay window, a little apart from the others. 

“Child! child!’ ejaculated the widow, 
with fond but passionate emphasis, ‘St is 
not so terrible to bury even the dearest one 
on earth, if you can weep your loving tears 
over an honorable grave. There are other 
woes which make such an affliction seem 
light and easy.” 

“I know,” answered Winifred, slowly and 
gravely, “well enough there are living sor- 
rows more deplorable.” 

Mrs. Inchbald, flushing and trembling, 
repeated her words, looking wistfully into 
the girl’s face. 

“You know? Then you have other 
trials? You”— She paused 
choked back whatever emotion was swell- 
ing in her breast, and continued: “Ah, 
Miss Poinson, I wish I might staya little 
while with you. Is it bold and presumptuous 
in me to ask it? I know youcan charm 
away half my melancholy; and you are so 
alone and dismal. Surely, my earnest ef- 
forts might help you a little. You ought 
not to be without company of some sort. 
Dear child, let me stay with you!” 

What could Winifred answer to this ap- 
peal? She was deeply touched by it, but 
stood a moment looking down hesitatingly. 
Her face was clear and bright, however, 
when she raised it. 

“ Stay, then,” said she gently. ; 

And Mrs. Inchbald, the haughty, capri- 


cious, exacting woman of fashion, though 
she saw both the hesitancy and the implied 
consent rather than invitation, was satisfied. 

“Thank you! oh, thank you!” said she ; 
and she went at once to Mrs. Winter to ask 
that a few articles of wearing apparel might 
be sent over to her. 

While they were still talking over the new 
arrangement, another caller was announced ; 
and, as Winifred glanced at the name on 
the card, she directed him to be shown into, 
the parlor. Mrs. Inchbald fancied he was, 
more surprised than pleased, when Swithin 
Schlosser, a lovely bouquet in his hand, en- 
tered the room, and saw the group assem- 
bled there. He came forward, however, 
with ready grace, took Miss Poinson’s hand 
with a tenderness of respect that bore with 
it the most delicate flattery, said afew words 
that no one else could hear, and then turned 
nw to every other member of the cir- 
cle. 

The conversation afterward was general 
and of a cheerful nature; and when the 
Winters took leave, Mr. Schlosser escorted 
them to the carriage. He turned back as 
it rolled away, the bouquet still in his hand, 
and, for the first time, discovered that Mrs. 
Inchbald had remained behind. 

She noticed the sudden lifting of the jet- 
ty eyebrows. 

“Am I not privileged, sir?” asked she, 
with a smile of triumph. “ Miss Poinson 
is so good as to allow me to stay with her.” 

Winifred had remained standing listlessly 
in the doorway, her face turned away from 
them. 

Mr. Schlosser bit an angry lip, as he an- 
swered, in a low voice of suppressed pas- 
sion. — 

“T would as soon see a deadly serpent in 
a dove’s nest.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Incebald, arching 
her — neck, and flinging him a haugh- 
ty glance of indignation, “you are inso- 
lent !” 

“And you,” repeated the German cool- 
ly, “ what do you think of yourself, and your 
intrusion here ?” 

The lady tried, to the extent of her pow- 
erful will, to —— simply indignant and 
unconscious of any significance in his 
words ; but her scarlet lip quivered a trifle, 
and there was adilation of the delicate nos- 
trils, an expansion of the purplish black 
iris, which betrayed the inward trepidation, 
while she replied, — 

I think I am at liberty to accept a friend- 
ly invitation without such uncalled-for and 
impertinent insinuations. You spoke as 
if I bore with me a deadly miasma or an 
evileye. Take care, lest I seek to prove it 
true in your case ;” and she tried to laugh 
carelessly. 

“He is safe who is forewarned of danger, 
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returned the German coldly, and moving 
forward when he saw that the young host- 
ess was at length aware of the long delay. 
He presented the bouquet, and said some 
few low words of sympathy for her sorrow 
and friendly interest in her future, and took 
his leave. 

Mrs. Inchbald was still lingering at the 
door, ostensibly occupied in admiring a 
great fuchsia in the china pot outside the 
veranda. 

“Does it remind you of the tropics?” 
asked acool, ironical voice. “ Orwere your 
India memories scarcely pleasant enough to 
be retained so long ?” 

Mrs. Inchbald lifted her great black eyes 
to his, a wild terror in them, despite her best 
efforts. 

“ Who are you?” gasped she. 

“TI will tell you,” answered Swithin 
Schlosser gravely, “because I found you 
here, and my indignation at your audacit 
prompts me to speak freely. 1 was an off- 
cer of her British Majesty’s Fifth Cavalry 
for a little time, and I heard in Calcutta the 
wretched story of two fine fellows ruined, 
cut short in their promising career, by the 
diabolical wiles of a girl with a siren’s face 
and a fiend’s heart. Besides, Captain Ned 
Darwin was a particular friend of mine, and 
I took a pains to inquire what be- 
came of the girl who as surely caused his 
death as if it had been her white fore-finger 
= pressed the trigger of that fatal pis- 
tol.’ 
He spoke the words slowly, his cruel eyes 
on her face, as if gloating over the white 
anguish and dismay spreading over it. 

“ Mrs. Faustina Inchbald !” said he, bow- 
ing in mock respect, “I repeat, 1 am ex- 
tremely surprised to find you here.” 

= bo are you?” she repeated fiercely. 

*I have told you, madam, I am a friend 
of the two victims of a vile enchantress. Is 
not that enough ?” 

She locked her hands together so rigidly 
that there were white indentures under the 
clenching finger-tips, and lifted up a ghastly 
face to him. 

“You give hard names. Was no oneelse 
hurt? her heart crushed out of her, her life 
made thenceforward a dreary desert waste 
where no blossoms could bloom, no happy 
thing come to brighten or bless ?” 

“Her heart!” repeated the German, a 
steely flash glinting across his eyes. “Do 
you think we shall believe a woman like that 
possessed a heart? How many noble souls 
were wrecked by that belief? A heart, in- 
deed! You might look for it in a marble 
statue, 2 block of ice, but in such a woman 
— bosh !” 

“Hear him! hear him! murmured Mrs, 
Inchbald, in a low, intensely bitter voice. 
“He talks about a woman’s iciness. Look 


at this man’s own hardness. Oh that he 
might know, might feel all the years of an- 
guish I have borne in uncomplaining silence, 
accepting it as just expiation for a girl's 
brief season of willful, coquettish folly! He 
says I have no heart, when all these years I 
have borne the smart and throbbing agony 
of its unhealed wounds !” 

His eyes were on her face in sharp, close 
scrutiny. 

“If you had a heart, why did it not re- 
spond to the generous, fervent devotion 
offered you? How could you help loving 
one of them ?” demanded he. 

Her head sank a little from its haughty 
poise. 

“T could not,” said she, in a low, stifled 
tone. 

There went a red flush over his face. His 
smile was triumphant, and yet pitiless and 
icy. 
of Ha! this is an unexpected denouement. 
So the statue was not all adamant? There 
is truth at least in your voice: it would not 
wince so undera lie. So you did love one 
of them? tell me which.” 

Could it be the proud, imperious Mrs. 
Inchbald? How her fashionable acquain- 
tances would have stared! Shelooked up 
into his face drearily, as she answered, un- 
conscious that in her turn she gave a stab, — 

“Could there be any question which of 
these two it could be? Captain Darwin 
was well enough, but only an ordinary mor- 
tal.. And the other —the other—O heav- 
ens! there was not a particle of common 
clay in his composition. He was royal in 
beauty, peeriess in genius: even his faults 
were grand and superb.” 

“And you loved him while you were 
cheating my friend Darwin ?” demanded the 
listener, an evil sneer on his lips. 

“1 loved him !” answered Mrs. Inchbald. 
And in the midst of her anguish and humil- 
iation there was dignity and pride in tone 
and look. 

“ And yet you ruined him, soul and body? 
Woman,what demon had possession of you ?” 

Her white, shivering lips refused to reply. 
For the first time he seemed touched with 
a momentary Py. 

“Well,” said he, conscious that it was 
scarcely the place for such an exciting in- 
terview, “what has gone has gone; they 
say the pastis dead. It is only with the fu- 
ture I have todo. I haveavery strong, and, 
may say, an increasing interest in this pure 
and gentle orphan within, and I should very 
much prefer not to see Mrs. Inchbald here 
when I come again. To say the least, the 
remembrances suggested are peculiarly dis- 
agreeable. I think you understand me now.” 

Another bow, and he was gone. 

She stood still, bending over the plant, 
with locked hands, and dropped eyelids, 
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and stony face, as though a potent spell riv- 
eted her there. Winifred Poinson’s voice, 
however, broke that spell. 

“Why, Mrs. Inchbald, are you here all 
this time ? I was looking over all the rooms 
to see what had become of you.” 

The rigidity of attitude was speedily soft- 
ened ; a smile, a little cold and dreary but 
not particularly unnatural, unbent the cold 
sternness of the lips, and when the lady 
turned around, Winifred only thought that 
her guest was very pale and tired looking. 

“Come,” said she, her heart Warmed to 
a tenderer sympathy than the lady had ever 
obtained before : “ you are fatigued, and feel 
the sultry closeness of the air. You shall 
come with me into my chamber, and take off 
that silk, and havea wrapper, And we will 
both take to easy-chairs, and talk or doze, 
just as we like.” 

“ Ah, yes! that will be so restful,” sighed 
Mrs. Inchbald softly. “Do you know | 
am quite frightened at what I have done? 
It was very bold in me to force myself, al- 
most a stranger, upon your privacy, when 
you must have many intimate friends who 
would have been more welcome.” 

“You are not going to force yourself up- 
onme. We will both be perfectly frank and 
candid, and only visit when we are in the 
mood for society. There will be a whole 
length of hall between our chambers, and nei- 
ther will intrude upon the other, except when 
invited,” answered Winifred, with her first 
cheerful smile since her father’s death. “1 
think in that way we might really benefit 
each other. I never thought before but this 
gay life agreed with you. I see now that 
you look worn and tired. In the seclusion 
and quiet here _ will regain strength and 
vivacity, and I shall feel less keenly the loss 
of a cheery, genial companion.” 

As she spoke, Winifred held out her 
hand. 

“You are too good and kind,” said Mrs. 
Inchbald, with a dry sob breaking her voice. 
“TI shall indeed be thankful for quiet, and I 
will stay, yes, I will stay!” 

Winifred passed her arm lightly around 
the graceful waist, and side by side they 
ascended the stairs, and entered a charming 
room hung with pale green, and furnished 
by a taste with more regard for delicacy and 
fitness than for lavish display. 

Winifred drew forth a great easy-chair, 
half filled it with pillows, and gently put her 
guest into it. 

“ Now,” said she, — after a second 
glance at the pallid face, “we are to have 
some lemonade and a bit of cake, and then 
we must take a siesta, and neither of us 
speak a word until we waken fresh and 
bright. I think you have come away from 
the Winters’ gay parlor justin time to save 

from serious illness.” 


Mrs. Inchbald was grateful enough for 
this mode of treatment. She drank the 
lemonade feverishly, refusing the cake, 
then leaned her head back among the pil- 
lows, and closed her eyes. Winifred, from 
the lounge on the other side of the room, 
watched her a little while, thinking her 
asleep, —for the long black lashes never 
lifted from the pale cheek, — admiring the 
regular symmetry of the features, the grace- 
ful contour of the form. But presently she 
herself drifted away into dreams. 

She woke with a little nervous start, and 
saw Mrs. Inchbald, bright and cheery again, 
the rich color on her cheeks, the tired, weary 
expression entirely vanished, standing at 
the dressing-table, brushing out the glossy 
waves of her black hair. 

“Oh!” said Winifred, springing up, “ why 
did you allow me to outsleep you?) How 
much good it has done you! and oh! what 
magnificent hair! It is truly like the ra- 
ven’s wing in hue, — so beautiful !” 

“ Black hair is never beautiful to me,” an- . 
swered she, turning around with a smile. 
There is only one color that seems to 
me worthy of so extravagant an adjective. 
There is a certain light brown which the 
least play of light transforms into shining 
gold; that is beautiful.” 

“Yes, 1 know what you mean,” replied 
Winifred, sighing faintly. It is very rarely 
seen out of the old masters’ paintings, or 
away from cherub children’s graceful heads ; 
and on graver people, somehow, it seems 
out of place, and does not please me,” 

“Then you have seen it on an adult?” 
asked Mrs. Inchbald, poising the brush 
midway to her head, and turning around 
wistfully. 

“ Yes, once,” was the low, reluctant reply. 

“Forgive me, dear Miss Poinson. It 
brings painful memories of some sort, I see. 
How sorrowful it is, is n’t it, that all we re- 
member should not be pleasant and happy ? 
If only we could forget the hurtful part!” 

“There is more truth in the maxim that 
‘every rose has its thorn’ than I believed a 
year ago,” answered Winifred. “Let me 
dress your hair for you. It will bea pleas- 
ure to plait such jetty rounds, and at school 
they considered me quite anexpert. I shall 
give you a classic Minerva crown.” 

Her visitor sat down in the chair, and 
Winiired’s soft, cool hands wove the braid, 
and fastened it with a jet arrow she took 
from the dressing-table. In peeping around 
to view the effect, she discovered that two 
diamond drops were slipping from the lon 
dark eyelashes. She pafsed, abashed, an 
Mrs. Inchbald, looking up, discoved the sur- 
prise on her face. 

“ Miss Poinson,” said she, as by a sudden 
irresistible impulse,“ if you will believe it, 
I am ready to cry, just thinking how beauti- 
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ful it would be to have a sister, a friend like 
you. I am so utterly alone, and I am so 
tired and sick of the world’s empty courtesy, 
that I fairly hunger and thirst for another 
woman’s true, steady, calm affection.” 

“You! why, Mrs. Inchbald, every one is 
telling of the homage and adulation which 
follow wherever you go.” 

She tossed her head impatiently. 

“ Husks, miserable husks, upon which my 
heart starves! O Winifred Poinson! if 
only I could win your friendship and love, 
if I could only live here with you, trusted 
and valued, it would give me a happiness 
beyond all else the wide world can offer! 
The very thought of such a calm and beau- 
tiful life comes to me now, as the vision of a 
leaping fountain must appear to a dying 
wretch, perishing of desert thirst.” 

Winifred’s deep blue eyes filled with tears 
instantly. ‘ 

“This is so unlike anything I ever sus- 
pected of you!” faltered she. 

“Who sees my true self,” returned Mrs. 
Inchbald, dreary, “behind the brilliant 
mask of false gayety? There empty admi- 
ration is for the outward semblance, which 
will lose its bloom and comeliness as youth 
departs ; their secret deference is to the for- 
tune which a thousand chances may take 
away. I want one person to love me for 
myself, for that within me which will not 
change until death brings its mysterious re- 
lease; and that person must be a woman. 
I am sick of the fever and torment of men’s 
selfish passion. I-wanta friend’s calm af- 
fection. Winifred Poinson, from the first 
moment of seeing you, I have yearned for 
you to give it to me!” 

She had turned around, her slender white 
hands clasped in the intensity of her emo- 
tion, her great dark eyes shining, her whole 
face one glow of eagerness. Winifred, 
though deeply touched, was half frightened, 
and faltered, — 

“It should be some one better, wiser, 
stronger than I am.” 

The hands fell apart listlessly, the glow 
died out into a gray pallor, the dark eyelash- 
es dropped wearily to the clear dark cheek, 
and Mrs. Inchbald said sorrowfully, — 

“It is all in vain, then? your heart makes 
no response? Alas! this world has only bit- 
ter dregs to offer to my fevered lips!” 

“Nay, nay, dear Mrs. Inchbald,” said 

_ Winifred, quickly. “I did not imply that 
1 could not love you, only that I was not 
worthy to fill such an ideal character as it is 
plain you give tothis chosenfriend. Iam 
slow, i think, in nfy friendships, and we are 
still comparative strangers. I did not wish 
to impose upon you a profession beyond the 


“Thank you. I know we are strangers, 
Oh, I wish it were not so! I wish I might 
this moment show you all my heart, every 
single page, however blurred with tears or 
stained with guilt. Will you let me now, 
here?” 

Winifred saw the fierce eagerness only 
half-smothered by her courteous tone, an 
answered gravely, — 

“I shall be pleased with any confidence 
you may choose to bestow upon me, although 
I confess I have secrets of my own which 
must remain locked in my own breast. And 
I think I oe eer promise you a friend’s 
sympathy. My heart already responds to 
your demand. 

The beautiful widow’s delight seemed ex- 
travagant to Winifred. She seized both 
her hands, and said, with trembling lips, — 

“Heaven bless you! Oh! indeed it is 
right that you be compassionate for me. It 
will not harm you. Even angels stoop to 
pity the woes of sinful creatures. And we 
may be friends. May I call you Winifred ? 
and will you leave off a name | detest, and 
let me be for you simply Faustina?” 

“Why not?” answered Winifred. “My 
dear Mrs. Inchbald, do not look and act as 
if I were an ogress. I am sure I feel hon- 
ored by your preference, proud if I win your 
friendship.” 

“And yet you transgress, even while you 
make the promise. Why do you say Mrs. 
Inchbald? Let there be some one to call 
me Faustina.” 

Winifred smiled, stooped suddenly, and 
kissed her on her forehead. 

“ Faustina then; though I should as soon 
think of calling her majesty of England Vic- 
toria, as of voluntarily speaking thus to the 
brilliant, and, pardon me, the reputedly 
haughty and imperious Mrs. Inchbald.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Inchbald, burst- 
ing into tears. “It is years, and it seems 
ages, since any one kissed me. While you 
are thus tender and gracious, let me tell you 
my story, and when you have heard it, I will 
abide by your decision. Take the easy- 
chair, and i will sit on the cushion at your 
feet. No, no, you must not decline. It is 
my place. When you have heard everything, 
if 0 will, you may raise me up.” 

fondering greatly, and a little alarmed, 
Winifred allowed her singular guest to place 
her in the chair, and fling herself on a cush- 
ion at her feet. 

Before a word was spoken, there came a 
knock at the door, and the servant spoke 
without. 

“ Miss Poinson, there is a caller in the re- 
ception-room. Mr. Humphrey Ross has 
asked for you.” 
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“Do you love him?” asked Mrs. Inch- 
bald quickly. 

Winifred turned, as she was half-way 
across the room, no flush on her face, no 

uiver in her voice, and answered, — 

“It does not matter. I shall not marry 

“Oh that I had told her! Another mo- 
ment, and it would all have been spoken. 
And now who can tell if I shall find courage 
again, or if she will be willing to listen so 
graciously? Alas, alas! fate itself conspires 
against me!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


INIFRED entered the little parlor 

with a calm smile on her lips, a grave 

composure in her manner. Humphrey 

Ross, on the contrary, came forward to 

meet her, betraying in every look and ges- 

ture the agitation and strong emotion which 
overpowered him. 

“Oh! I amso thankful to see you again !” 
exclaimed the young man, all his warm, hon- 
est soul shining in his eyes. ‘“ Every hour 
of the last week has seemed like a day, and 
the week has been a year. I am so thank- 
ful to see you again, Winifred!” 

“Thank you, Humphrey. You are all 
well at home, I hope.” 

“ Yes, oh, yes!” alittle impatiently. “And 

u, dear, dear Winifred, how terribly lone- 
y and dreary you must have been! It was 
cruel in Mrs. Ralph Poinson to leave you 
here alone.” 

“Oh, no, it was my own choice. She ex- 
hausted every plea to induce me to accompa- 
ny them to town, and kindly offered to re- 
main here for a little time. But I declined 
itall. Itis well to face my trial at the out- 
set. You conquer soonest so.” 

“And you have conquered? You have 
overcome the worst of your grief? I cannot 
tell you how thankful I am to hear it. I 
have had you on my mind all the time, so 
utterly desolate and alone, for all the troops 
of friends who would be glad to comfort and 
cheer you.” 

“I am not alone today. I have had many 
callers, and Mrs. Inchbald is here to remain 
some little time, I believe.” 

“Mrs. Inchbald?” repeated Humphrey, a 
little discontentedly. “I did not know you 
had much acquaintance with her.” 

“Neither have 1, But she is very kind, 
and excedingly and we have 
promised to be warm friends.” 

“These strangers are getting to be over- 
bold,” pursued Humphrey, his cheek flush- 
ing a little. “I think I saw that German 
coming this way today. I have a shudder- 
ing dread’of him, as of one in possession of 
an evil spell. — Winifred, don’t let him 


fascinate you. I am sure he cannot be a 
— man, or I would not venture to say 
this. 

“What can he be to me?” returned Win- 
ifred carelessly. 

“ Nothing near or dear, 1 hope. Winifred, 
I wish you would let me tell you all that has 
been seething and burning in my heart 
through these dismal days.” 

He looked over to her wistfully. 

She only folded her hands together, and 
set her lips a little more closely. He did not 
guess how she trembled inwardly. 

“TI donot think I need to make much ex- 
lanation. You must have seen and known 
ow all my thoughts and affections turn to 
ou; how truly and thoroughly and endur- 

ingly I love you,” said Humphrey, speaking 
the words quiekly, and moving toward her, 
for all her deprecating gesture. 

Winifred Poinson looked over to the ear- 
nest, honest, manly face, and knew just how 

riceless a gift it was, this pure, true love of 
is, which would not falter or fade for trials 
or misfortunes which was given to herself, 
not to her surroundings. She knew, be- 
side, that her own heart thrilled softly in re- 
sponse, and yet she answered, gravely and 


sadly, — 

“ i know that we have always been good 
friends, Humphrey. I hope that we shall 
always continue so.” 

“Only friends, Winifred?” said poor 
Humphrey, the eager glow dying off from his 
face, his tone growing wistful and pathetic. 

The gu sat silent. The white eyelids 
drooped over the blue eyes so he could not 
read their expression ; but the face was cold 
and pale, and she kept her fingers locked 
together in her lap in a way which told of 
suppressed passion. 

“Winifred, Winifred! think how all my 
hopes of happiness, all my earthly joys cen- 
tre in you, and do not send me away wretch- 
ed and desolate, unless—unless it would 
wrong your own heart to give me encourage- 
ment,” he added proudly, “when I should 
be the last to ask you to pity me.” 

“ TI wish you had not spoken now,” sighed 
Winifred, without lifting her eyes. 

“ How could an honorable man help it, 
when you are left unprotected and alone? 
O Winifred, if it might only be my blessed 
privilege to comfort, support, love you ” — 

And here honest Humphrey’s voice broke 
down, and he blushed like a girl. 

Winifred’s downcast eyes were lifted now, 
and something in the sad, yearning glance 
seemed to say, “ Oh, if it were only my priv- 
ilege to receive such a love!” belying the 
lips which spoke a little huskily, — 

“I cannot help comprehending your 
meaning, and I must not let you go on. 
Dear Humphrey, it would be wicked in me 


to let you cherish deceitful hopes,” 
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“You do not love me,” faltered Humph- 
rey. 

“TI cannot be your wife,” answered she. 

He looked keenly into her face, half en- 
couraged, half dismayed. 

“Ido not understand you, Winifred. It 
almost seems as if it was not your own will 
which interfered. Oh! if you will only give 
me the hope of some time teaching you to re- 
turn my affection, I will try to be content. 
Is it presumptuous in me to hope for it?” 

“ No,” returned Winifred, “not presumpt- 
uous, Humphrey, but useless. There is a 
barrier which you cannot surmount, brave 
and carnest and perservering as you are.” 

“Is that barrier your love for another?” 
asked the young man, in blank dismay. 

“My promise to another,” replied she, 
her voice having a dreary ech8. 

“ Do you love him, Winifred ?” demanded 
Humphrey, standing up before her, pale and 
almost stern. “I have a right to ask it. 
Does your heart choose him before and be- 
yond me?” 

She could not meet that fiercely question- 
ing glance, with those grave, sad cyes. The 
eyelids dropped, and a momentary color 
stole into her face. 

“It would not help you, even if I loved 
_ best, Humphrey. I could not be your 
wife.’ 

“No one shall dare say that last, if —_ 
you do love me, Winifred. Oh! I will wor 
undismayed against any obstacle. I will 
watch, and work, and fight even, until I 
have surmounted all difficulties.” 

“If it were possible,” said she, in a low, 
dreamy voice. “ But there is only the small- 
est shadow of hope; and I shall not let you 
make yourself miserable for that.” 

“Winifred,” exclaimed Humphrey Ross, 
seizing both her hands, and compelling her 
to = 3 into his face, “from the bottom of 
my heart, I do believe you love me. What 
could make me miserable if I had that 
knowledge? and how can there be anything 
to come between us ?” 

She could not resist the flaming vehe- 
mence of his look and tone. For ‘a mo- 
ment, the cold mask of formality which she 
compelled herself to wear dropped away 
from her. Trembling and fluttering, her 
hands clinging one bricf instant to his, she 
answered, — 


“O Humphrey, Humphrey! if there was 
not ‘ 


“You do love me, Winifred! Trust me, 
and you shall see that I can overcome what- 
ever mysterious difficulty threatens.” 

“ If I only could tell you!” she faltered. 

“You can,— must! my darling, my 
precious one ! it cannot be so serious as you 
imagine. Your father; 1 know, favored my 
suit.” 

“ My father!” 


She only repeated the words; but with 
them came the forced, restrained manner, 
She withdrew herself hastily from his arms, 
and said, quickly, almost hastily, — 

“It is perfectly idle to talk, Humphrey. 

You must say no more about it. As a kind 
and valued friend, 1 shall be always giad 
to see you. If you cannot come without 
any warmer hopes, you had better remain 
away.”* 
But, Winifred,” pleaded Humphrey, 
deeply pained by this change of mznacr, 
“will you not at least give me an explana- 
tion ?” 

“T have no explanation. There is noth- 
to be said.” 

He went back to his former station by 
the mantel, and, leaning there, dropped his 
head to his hands. Her heart bled as she 
saw the anguish which unnerved that 
young, strong frame; yet she had no word 
of consolation to speak. He saw the pity- 
ing glance, and turned again impetuously. 

“Winifred, Winifred! do not drive me 
from all hope! Say that there may come 
the faintest shadow of a chance, in a little 
while, or a long while. Is there nothing 
can make a change?” 

“ Only death,” she answered, shuddering, 
“can release me from another’s claim ; only 
death free me from my solemn vow. 
Humphrey, dear Humphrey, do not add to 
my sorrow the knowledge of your wretched- 
ness. Forget your love, and only keep your 
friendship for me.” 

“Forget my love? Never, never!” an- 
swered Humphrey passionately. “ Nor will 
I nee hope; but you shall not be 
troubled by the expression of it. I shall 
yet penetrate this mystery, and find a way 
of escape. Heaven bless and keep you! 
Good-by, Winifred.” 

He ceed a hot kiss upon her hand, 
took a pleading, wistful glance at the sweet, 
sad face, and hurried to the door. 

And Winifred returned to Mrs. Inchbald, 
but in no mood for encouraging a confiden- 
tial conversation; and that lady, after one 
quick, penetrating glance, came gently to 
her side, and said, — 

“ Now it is you who are worn out and per- 
plexed. I shall not talk to you at all to vex 
you; but Ict me stroke your hair in Lucille’s 
fashion. Lucille is my incomparable French 
maid, who understands everything, from 
matching a trimming to curing a headache. 
She has soothing magnetism at her soft {n- 
ger-tips, which will calm me, even when 
my brain is half-crazed, and I wiil try if it is 
at my command.” 

And Winifred, with closed eyes, yielded 
herself to the spell. 

Meantime, Elsie Damon had executed 
what she called a peculiarly brilliant stroke 
of diplomacy. The worthy spinster had 
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eyes as | as her needles, and she was 
well aware o a py y Ross’s visit, and 
it suddenly occurred to ter that it would be 
no harm for her to meet him, when he came 
out of the avenue, and discover by his looks 
how matters had gone with him. For there 
were none in the household but had heard 
from Mark, who admitted him, “that Mr. 
Ross had gone in to pop the question this 
time, sure, for his face showed how anxious 
and nervous he was.” 

So Elsie rolled up her work, told Mrs. 
Doyle she was a little weakish from close 
stitching, and would run out for a mouthful 
of fresh air. And when poor Humphrey, 
hot-faced and down-hearted, whirled round 
the corner, there was innocent Miss Elsie 
tranquilly walking along, a nosegay of flow- 
ers in her hand, a soft smile on her thin, 
pursed-up lips, and a little bunch of cork- 
screw curls flopping on either side the 
hollow, sallow cheek, in the approved girlish 
fashion. 

“OQ Mr. Ross! how you startled me! 
You are always so active, and swift, and full 
of life, I might have known who it was com- 
ing. How is your mother, and your sister’s 
dear, dear little babe? I hope it has recov- 
ered from that cold.” 

“ All well, thank you, Miss Elsie,” return- 
ed Humphrey, secretly ejaculating, “ Bother 
the woman! How sh 1 1 get away from 
her?” 

“Ah! have we not had sorrowful times 

here?” continued Elsie, planting herself di- 
rectly in his path, and pensively casting 
down her eyes. “Such strange, undreamt- 
of troubles !” 
» “Death is always sad. I don’t know 
strange. 
It is more wonderful, sometimes, that we es- 
cape its dart so long,” returned he. 

Miss Elsie Damon shook her head omi- 
nously. 

“Death is not all, Mr. Ross. There are 
other mysteries. Did any one tell you how 
fierce Mr. Poinson was for his daughter’s 
coming?” 

“That was natural enough, I am sure,” 
interposed Humphrey, moving one side, as 
if to pass. 

“ And about his being left alone with her, 
to tell the mysterious secret, and her pecu- 
liar behaviour since?” pursued Elsie coolly. 
“Now, Mr. Ross, you must have noticed 
yourself how changed she is?” 

Humphrey Ross looked at her in amaze- 


ment. 

“Miss Elsie, I don’t see what you are 
driving at.” 

“Maybe not; but I could tell you, if I 
chose,” answered . Elsie a little warmly, 
piqued at his indifference. “Perhaps you 
would n’t believe me, if I told you that your 
immaculate Miss Poinson holds secret meet- 


ings at dead midnight with a handsome 
young gentleman.” 

Loyal, honest-hearted Huniphrey looked 
at her a moment, a glow of indignation flash- 
ing over his face. 

“ Miss Elsie Damon,” said he, “I think 

u could be in better business than such 
idle gossiping about your mistress, and 1 am 
sure you will never be able to persuade me 
to listen to anything that can dctract from 
my respect and admiration for Miss Poin- 
son. Good-morning.” 

And Humphrey Ross stepped one side, 
walked around the indignant spinster, and 

“ The silly, impudent young gosling!” ex- 
claimed Miss Elsie, little 
of her resentment. “ Who'd have believed 
he would n’t have been all roused up, ready 
to bribe me with anything I might hint for, 
for the sake of learning who it could be, and 
finding out the whole? Land's sake ! would 
n’t it be a poor joke for me if she’s been 
and accepted him, and he tells her what I 
said? But how can that be, either? And, 
beside, he doesn’t look any too happy. 
Well, well! it beats all that he would n’t stay 
to hear about it.” 

And Elsie paced slowly along, rather 
crestfallen at the downfall of sundry visions 
of rich presents, made to propitiate her 

ood-will, But her hopes were not to be all 
lighted. A rustle came from the drooping 
sumac bushes on the other side, a low, mu- 
sical laugh followed, and a head emerged to 
view; then a tall form, and a dark, gleeful, 
triumphant face. Miss Elsie gave a genu- 
ine start this time, as she turned to the in- 
trader, who had under his arm the usual 
apology for any sort of an intrusion,—a 
rtfolio and sketch-book. She recognized 
im, the next moment, as the strange gentle- 
man visiting the town, about whom there 
had been so much curiosity. 

“Did you expect to make an impression 
on a dolt like that?” asked Swithin Schlos- 
ser. “I assure you, fair lady, you might as 
well seek to melt a stone by dropping tears.” 

“Fair lady!” Elsie secretly repeated 
the words, in a sort of ecstatic delight, and 
her hand stole up furtively to discover if her 

tted ringlets were in order, while she 

wed and smiled. 

“It is so annoying to a sensitive spirit to 
have their condiientl rudely refused,” con- 
tinued the German, in a tone of the most re- 
spectful admiration. “I was angry and 
indignant at that blockhead for his ride re- 


pulse of you, dear lady. I would not be 
grieved. He is not worthy of it.” 
Elsie smiled again. at a gracious, 


sweet-spoken gentleman ! 


“Oh, no, sir! I do not; not now, at least.” 


“Do you mind walking a ‘ittle further?” 
asked he, in that rich, persuasive tone of 
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his. “Iam so interested, I would fain talk 
a little with you.” 
“Oh, no, not in the least. I enjoy walk- 
.’ Elsie hastened to answer. 

And, as they walked slowly along, he ask- 
ed, as if carelessly, — 

“And you reside— you are one of the 
family there at the home of my charming ac- 
quaintance, Miss Poinson?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Elsie, not inclined to 
explanation as to her position there. 

“Ah! I am delighted to hear it. I need 
just such a friend as you,— just such a 

right, sagacious, observing person. I 
tiink my good genius must have sent me 
ere, into these sumac bushes, for a doze, 
that I might get this accidental introduction 
to you. Tell me, dear young lady, can I 
count upon oo aid?” 

“Young lady!” After that, he might 
count upon r Elsie’s assistance and 
friendship under any circumstances. Over- 
come with delight, Elsie dropped a courtesy, 
and answerea promptly, — 

“ Indeed you may, sir.” 

“Let me “19 you a proof of my sincerity 
and good-will,” said the wily tempter. And 
he put his hand in his | gerne and drew out 
a couple of shining gold pieces. 

“I know,” said he carelessly, “it would 
be a great deal better if I had a brooch, or 
earrings, or something of the sort; but you 
must look upon this as the same, since you 
can change them when you like, and, after 
all, I mi it not be able to suit you, if I pur- 
chased them myself. You are fastidious in 

r tastes, I know.” 

Elsie took the gold, blushing, and a little 
conscience-stricken: but, ah! it was so wel- 
come! She saw the long-desired stock of 
curls, and an endless series of ribbons, and 
how could she resist? Beside, she was to 
earn it some way. She waited to hear. 

“There is a visitor there at Miss Poin- 
son’s,” said Mr. Schlosser, in his suave, in- 
sinuating tone. 

“Yes,” Elsie quickly, willing to 


ing.” “A proud-looking woman, with great 
black eyes 7 a Mrs. Inchbald.” 

“ If you will be so good as to observe her 
movements now, why I shall not refuse to 
hear all you can tell me when we meet 

in. 

Elsie nodded approvingly. 

“ Indeed, sir, I shall have abundant oppor- 
tunity.” 

“T shall walk this way tomorrow, at this 
time, to finish mysketch. Perhaps you may 
be able to tell me whether she is established 
there for a visit, or has taken her leave.” 

. “T’ll be sure to doit. Mrs. Doane will 
know,” responded Elsie eagerly. 

“ Everything hg can tell me about her 
will be acceptable. And now about the 
other affair. 1 am extremely interested. 
You will not find your confidence thrown 
away with me. So Miss Poinson meets a 
young gentleman secretly? 

ow but it was I?” 

“Oh, indeed! then you must have changed 
our looks very much. His hair was not 
lack at all” — 

“Ah! Perhaps it was like the pictures of 
saints, —a sort of soft, spun gold, to match 
eyes as blue as a forget-me-not.” 

“Yes, sir! yes, sir! that was it exactly.” 

A cold triumph was in his smile. 

“I am famous at guessing. And what 
did he say? And how did she appear?” 

And Elsie relieved her feverish impatience 
to tell of her discovery, and related all that 
had taken place. He nodded quiet satisfac- 
tion as she concluded, and said significant- 


1 

- I saw a | shade of silk at the shop 

the other day. am sure, Miss Elsie, it 

would be vastly becoming to you. If our ac- 
uaintance continues agreeable, you must 
low me to present it to you.” 

“ And if I get the curls, and a ribbon of 
the same shade as the dress, and I can onl 
meet that splendid, mysterious hero!” 
thought Elsie, “It’s along lane that has 
no turning, and my good fortune has com- 


How do you 


prove herself “ bright, sagacious, and rv- | menced at last.” 
SUNNY - HAIR. 
BY A. LELAND SCAMMON. 
HE watches while I sleep, — She watches while I sleep, — 

Sunny-hair! Sunny-hair! 
And her threads of gold in and woof And the song she sings with brain or voice 
Are waving or weaying in my reams, Is thrilling and throbbing ’gainst a heart 
was never told. Unewayed unt now, ans it swings. 

She knows it not, — 


Sunny-hair! 
Frvesurc, Mz., 1879. 


She knows it =~ 
Suany-hair! 
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A. CHARMING MADAME AUVERGNE. 
BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 
on OODWOOD Street, in the village of | site the residence of Mr. Davis. The men 


St. Leger, is a tragsverse street con- 
necting two parallel avenues. The village 
itself is a surburban one, about an hour’s 
ride by railway from the metropolis, and a 
favorite residence for merchants, clerks, and 
other business men of small means, whose 
occupation requires their daily attention in 
the city. The houses on Goodwood Street 
are all alike, and stand back some distance 
from the street, the space in front being 
pleasantly arranged in miniature gardens, 
divided from each other, and from the street, 
by neat fences, and in summer gay with flow- 
ers. The houses are all brick, three stories 
in height, with piazzas, also of three stories, 
covering their entire front. These piazzas 
are also divided, on each story, by close 
board partitions,and are provided, on the 
upper floors, with railings, breast high, of 

een lattice, as a precaution against acci- 

ent. Access to the gardens is had from 
the street by lattice gates, from which grav- 
el walks conduct to the front doors of the 
dwellings. 

On the thirteenth day of December, 1863, 
painters were at work upon the piazzas of 
the third house from the corner of the 
southerly avenue, on the west side of the 
street. This house had been for some time 
unoccupied, but had recently received a ten- 
ant, in the person of a gentleman of about 
forty years of age, who with his family, con- 
sisting of a young wife, an infant son and a 
servant, had taken possession of the dwell- 
ing in November. The number of the 
house was 5. The name on the door was 
ay Davis. So short a time had this fami- 
y resided in Goodwood Street, that the usu- 
al neighborly intercourse had not yet been 
established with it, and little was known in 
St. Leger of John Davis, except that he 
went to the city very early in the morning, 
and returned to his house considerably after 
dark on every day in the week except Sun- 
days. Rumor described him as a banker’s 
clerk, but of this the neighbors had no pos- 
itive information. 

The thirteenth of December was a cloudy 
day, and on the fourteenth a snowstorm set 
in, which continued throughout the day. 
At eleven o’clock on the evening of the 
fourteenth, two men got off the last down 
train at St. Leger station. One of these 
men was John Davis; the other was Mr. 
Henry Austin, a young bachelor who board- 
ed at No. 2 wood Street, nearly oppo- 


had apparently made each other’s acquain- 
tance on the train, and, as they turned in 
the direction of Goodwood Street, one of 
them, looking up, remarked that the storm 
had evidently ceased, as the stars were shin- 
ing out. 

“ We are the first to break a track,” said 
Austin, pointing up the road which lay be- 
oe white and spotless in the star- 

“ This is bad for my newly painted piaz- 
zas,” replied the other. “I doubt if they 
had time to dry. But it ’s just my luck.” 

“You are not so fortunate as Madame 
Auvergne. She painted her house entire, 
a week ago. Perhaps she is a better weath- 
er-prophet than you.” 

“Who is Madame Auvergne?” asked 
Davis. 

“Almost your next-door neighbor. She 
has recently hired No. 9, for the winter. 
Is it possible you have not seen her? She 
is the handsomest woman ever seen in 
aa Street,” said Austin enthusiasti- 

“You must pardon me,” said Davis. “I 
am away from home so much, that I know 
very little of my neighbors.” 

“And I know little of the Madame,” re- 
lied Austin, “except what I have observed 
om my own window, nearly opposite hers. 

She is a very beautiful woman, — French, I 
believe, — and is to open No.9 asa school 
for young ladies. So,” continued the young 
man, again giving vent to his enthusiasm, 
“we may have Goodwood Street bright, 
this winter, with pretty faces, by Jove! 
There ’s a light in her window now, and it’s 
the only light on the street, too. Your folks 
and mine have evidently gone to bed.” 

John Davis looked up at the upper win- 
dows of No.9 as they passed. A light was 
burning in the chamber on the second story, 
and the top of a woman’s head could be 
seen, whose owner was apparently writing 
or reading at a table. 

The men parted at the gate of Austin’s 
house, and Davis waded across the street, 
through the deep snow, to his own. ' 

When Austin reached his own room, he 
went directly to the window, and peered out 
into the street, before lighting his lamp. 
Madame Auvergne’s shades being raised, a 
tolerably good view of her apartments could 
be obtained, and Austin’s gaze rested for a 


moment upon her graceful figure, as she 
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sat, with her back to the window, bending 
over her work, whatever it was. at the table. 
From this pleasant picture, in the lighted 
room across the way, Austin looked down 
into the strect, at his friend Davis, who was 
endeavoring to push away the snow which 
had accumulated about his gate. A deep 
drift had formed on the opposite sidewalk, 
and had been piled high agaixst the fence, 
along the whole length of the street. John 
Davis was the first to break its continuous 
outline, and it was evident that none of the 
inhabitants of the opposite side of Good- 
wood Street had opened their gates since 
the snow ceased falling. 

Austin watched the shadowy figure of his 
friend, scarcely discernible in the starlight, 
until he had succeeded in opening the gate, 
and had closed it, with a click, and walked 
up the gravel path toward his door. Then 
the young bachelor drew down his window- 
shades, alter a parting glance at Madame 
Auvergne’s studious figure, and turned from 
his window to light hislamp. As he did so, 
a sound like ahuman cry reached his ear, 
and caused him to halt when half-way across 
his room. The rattle of the window-shade, 
as he drew it down, had partly drowned the 
sound, but to his ears ‘t sounded almost 
like a cry of murder. He turned again to 
the window, drew up the shade, threw up 
the sash quickly, and looked out. 

The cry was not repeated.’ No sound 
disturbed the stillness of the night. The 
stars were glittering in a clear, cold sky; 
the spotless snow filled the street and gar- 
dens. The only living thing visible to Aus- 
tin’s gaze was the graceful form of Madame 
Auvergne, bending over her table, in the 
lighted room across the way. 

“It must have been a cat,” thought Aus- 
tin, “or mj imagination. It did not dis- 
turb my fair friend opposite, whatever it 
was.” 


And, with this reflection, he closed his 
window, and went to bed. 

At the breakfast-table next morning, 
strange news awaited him. Goodwood 
Street,from end to end, was in a state of 
the greatest excitement. Two constables 
standing at the gate of No. 5 denied access 
to all comers except to the properly consti- 
tuted authorities, while the roadway before 
the house was filled with an eager, noisy 
crowd; for John Davis had been found at 
the steps of his residence stiff and cold, 
with the snow about him dyed crimson with 
his blood. 

There was an inquest after the funeral, at 
which all the inhabitants of the village 
who were able to gain acess to the buildirg 
in which it was held attended. Members 
of the press from the city were there, and 
an artist from an illustrated paper, who 
sketched the house No. 5 GooJwood Street, 


and drew an imaginary portrait of the mur- 
dered man, whom he had never seen. The 
witnesses examined were four. The first 
was a village physician, who had examined 
the body aiter its discovery. He testified 
that death had been caused by a blow upon 
the head with a blunt instrument, — possi- 
bly a hammer. The skull was beaten in, 
and death must have been instantancous, 
Did not see the instrument with which the 
blow was inflicted. From the position and 
nature of the fracture, should say that it 
was impossible for it to have been caused 
by an accident. Deceased might have been 
able to utter a cry at the moment of being 
struck, but should think it hardly probable. 
Witness described the wound in detail in 
medical language, and was permitted to 
stand aside. 

The second witness was Eliza Fleming, 
the servant of the Davis family. It was 
she who first discovered the body, about 
daylight on the morning of the fifteenth of 
December. She had opened the front door, 
with the intention of sweeping the snow 
from the piazza and front steps, and had 
found the murdered man lying face upward 
at the foot of the latter. Was at first too 
frightened to do anything but scream, but 
afterward thought her master might not be 
dead, and so went to him, but found the body 
quite cold. 

The rest of the testimony of this witness 
excited great interest. 

When she opened the door to sweep the 
piazza, there were no footprints in the snow 
around the door. This fact she remembered 
distinctly, as she glanced along the length 
of the piazza before seeing the body. There 
was no disturbance of the snow at the foot 
of the steps, except such as was evidently 
caused by her master’s fall. Witness was 
the first to go out to the street and give the 
alarm. In doing so, she was compelled to 
step in the footprints made by her master, 
as the snow was quite deep. She was pos- 
itive that there were no footprints in the 
front yard except those made by Mr. Davis. 
There was no place around the front door 
where a person would be concealed from 
the view of any one coming up the gravel 
walk. 

The next witness was Mrs. Amelia Davis, 
widow of the deceased. Mr. Davis was tell- 
er in a bank, which she named, in the city. 
When his was found, his gold 
his pocket-book, gold pencil and seal ring 
were discovered in their proper places. 
Witness knew of no enemy to her husband. 
He was an inoffensive, good man. Eliza 
Fleming slept in a back room, adjoining the 
one occupied by witness, and could only 
leave it by passing through her mistress’s 
chamber. Ail the family retired at ten 
o’clock on the evening of the fourteenth of 
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December, and Eliza Fleming did not rise 
until half-past five or six next morning. 
The personal property found on the body of 


‘the deceased was in possession of the cor- 


oner. 
At this point, a man with a sandy beard, 
who occupied a seat near the coroner, among 


_the audience, arose and requested permis- 


sion to ask a question of the witness. Per- 
mission being granted,the man with the 
sandy beard wanted to know what the name 
“Marie” meant,on the inside of the seal 
ring belonging to deceased. In reply, wit- 
ness said she did not know. She had nev- 
er seen the ring, except upon her husband’s 
finger, when the name was of course con- 
cealed. She knew of no person named 
“Marie.” To further questions by the cor- 
oner, she said she knew little of her hus- 
band’s antecedents prior to her marriage. 
It was a love match, entered into against the 
wishes of her parents. Witness being then 
evidently in great mental distress, was per- 
mitted to stand aside, and the man with the 
sandy beard sat down, apparently satisfied. 

The fourth and last witness was Henry 
Austin. He briefly described his meeting 
with John Davis, on the night of the four- 
teenth of December, their walk home togeth- 
er, and parting at his own gate. He after- 
ward saw from his window John Davis en- 
deavoring to open his front gate by pushin 
away the snow, which had accumulate 
against it. There was a deep drift of snow 
on the sidewalk on the west side of the 
street. Witness and deceased were the 
first persons to pass through Goodwood 
Street after the storm ceased. Was sure of 
that, because he Yemarked it to Mr. Davis. 
He had never known Mr. Davis prior to 
meeting him on the train that evening. 

This closed the testimony, and the jury, 
after a short consultation, delivered a ver- 
dict, that John Davis came to his death by 
a blow from a blunt.instrument, at the hands 
of some person to the jury unknown. The 
crowd dispersed, each individual with his 
own theory as to the tragedy, and Austin 
walked thoughtfully tow his home. Be- 
fore he reached the street corner, he felta 
hance upon his shoulder, and, turning, found 
himseli face to face with the man with the 
sandy beard. 

“TI beg your on,” said this individual. 
“My name is Mixer. I have just come from 
that remarkable inquest, and the coroner is 


Austin looked at him inquiringly. 

“I am a city detective,” continued Mr, 
Mixer. “1 read of this case in the papers, 
and came down here, merely out of pro- 
fessional curiosity. I want to make some 
Inquiries. You are the last man, with one 
exception, who saw Davis alive, and you 
look reasonably intelligent.” 


Austin bowed, and thanked him for the 
compliment. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Mixer, 
“where is No. 5 Goodwood Street?” 

“I am going home,” said Austin, “ and 
will show you.” 

They proceeded down the street side b 
side, Austin glancing at his companion half 
suspiciously, as though not quite sure of 
his real character. Mr. Mixer was a short 
man, not over fifty years of age, with a keen 
gray eye which was evidently busy in taking 
a mental photograph of every step of the 
way. 

“ This,” said Austin, at last, “is Good- 
wood Street, and there is No. 5.” © 

Mr. Mixer stopped in front of the gate, 
and looked long and earnestly at the house. 
Then he opened the gate, oat walked slow- 
ly up the path toward the steps, at the foot 
of which he halted. From this position he 
surveyed the building from roof to basement 
with the air of one who thought of building . 
a house precisely like it. 

“The body,” said Austin, “was found 
here, where we now stand.” 

Mr. Mixer made no reply, but continued 
to gaze toward the upper windows, and 
along the fronts of the three-story verandas, 
to the end of the street. The blinds of No. 
5 were closed, — the widow and her child 
having found a temporary home with her 
parents, and Eliza Fleming having been 

“ Have you any t in to the 
murder ? asked 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Mixer. 

“ May I ask what it is?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Mixer. 

“It would seem,” said Austin, a little 
vexed, “as if the blow must have fallen 
from the clouds.” 

“Or from the upper veranda,” said the 
detective grimly. 

Austin started. “Surely! ’ he exclaimed, 
“you do not suspect—any of the Davis 
family !” 

“No,” replied Mr, Mixer. 

The detective mounted the steps, and 
bending over, rubbed his hand lightly on 
the green lattice railing of the piazza. The 
paint was not yet hard, and some of it came 
off upon his fingers. 

“When was this paint put on?” he in- 
quired. 

“On the day before the murder. Davis 
spoke about it as we walked from the sta- 
tion.” 

“Who are the occupants of the other 
houses on this side?” 

Austin named them. All old and well- 
known residents, who had lived in the same 
street for years. No. There was one ex- 
ception, — Madame Auvergne, Frencn 
teacher, who had hired No.ga short time 
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since. But of course no suspicion could 
rest upon her, —a woman.” 

“ Of course not,” said Mr. Mixer. 

“ Besides,” said Austin, laughing, “she 
could prove an alibi. I saw her writing in 
her chamber at the very hour when it is 
supposed that this murder took place.” 

“Ah!” observed Mr. Mixer. 

“Can I.be of any further service ?” asked 
Austin, not very well pleased at this mon- 
syllabic conversation on the part of his 
‘ompanion. “I am afraid my dinner is get- 
ing cold.” . 

“Not at present, I think,” replied the 
letective. “I am very much obliged to 
‘ou. Good-day, sir.” Mr. Mixer nodded 
oleasantly; and, thus dismissed, Austin 
turned, crossed the street, anc entered his 
own dwelling. 

No sooner had Austin disappeared from 
view, than Mr. Mixer left the yard of No. 
5, and proceeded directly to No.9. A ring 

at the bell brought to the door a dark-com- 
plexioned maid, and an inquiry for Madame 
Auvergne elicited the information that mad- 
ame was out. Would monsieur step into 
the parlor and wait? Madame was expected 
to return soon. Mr. Mixer walked into the 
parlor, and took a seat. Then the parlor 
door was closed, and he was left alone. 

The closing of the door was the signal for 
Mr. Mixer’s keen ery eye to spring into 
immediate activity. No deputy sheriff, just 
put into “ possession,” ever inventoried the 
contents of a room more rapidly or thorough- 
ly than did this active eye of Mr. Mixer’s. 
the apartment was rather sumptuously fur- 
nished, but neither carpets, pictures, nor 
bric-a-brac held the attention of the detec- 
tive long. One article only, at the farther 
end of the room, excited in Mr. Mixer any 
interest whatever. This was a lady’s writ- 
ing-case, lying open, upon a small table in 
the corner. Pens, ink, and per were 
strewn about it in some confusion, as though 
its owner had been called away suddenly, 
and had forgotten its condition. 

Mr. Mixer, sauntering around the room 
with his hands behind him, halted before 
this table. An ebony paper-knife, inlaid 
with pearl, lay across some papers. Mr. 
Mixer took it up and turned it over critical- 
ly. The initials “M. L. from J. D.,” inlaid 
upon the back, caused a slight elevation of 
Mr. Mixer’s eyebrows. Lifting the lid of 
the desk, he looked within Broken pens, 
odds and ends of sealing-wax, a few house- 
hold recipes, some sheets of note-paper, and 
a small bundle of old letters, tied with a 
faded ribbon, met his gaze. It was a wom- 
an’s writin e, with the usual contents. 

Footsteps sounded through the hall, and 
Mr. Mixer had only time to close the lid, 

and slide back to his seat, before the door 
opened, and the dark-complexioned maid en- 


lance at 
e, swept 
the papers from it, locked the desk, and, 
wane it under her arm, again left the par. 
or. 

No sooner had the door closed than Mr. 
Mixer indulged in some extraordinary 


tered the room. With a searchin 
the visitor, she proceeded to the tab 


ro- 
ceedings. Rising from his seat, he ulake a 
low bow to an rome cog vis-a-vis. Then, 
taking from his pocket, one after the other, 
a series of documents, he read them rapidly, 
holding the pote in a position to be instant- 
ly concealed, should he be interrupted, and 
keeping one eye almost ceaselessly upon 
the door. At: intervals throughout this la- 
bor, he danced lightly to the centre of the 
room, cut a skillful pigeon-wing, kissed his 
hand to the closed door, and returned to his 
seat. A disinterested observer would cer- 
tainly be pardoned for believing that Mf. 
Mixer had gone mad. 

His solitary amusement was interrupted 
by the entrance of Madame Auvergne, and 
Mr. Mixer, rising, beheld before him a rav- 
ishingly beautiful woman, not over wre 
five years of age, who advanced gracefully 
to the centre of the room, and greeted him 
with the slightest possible gesture of inqui- 


“T believe,” said Mr. Mixer, bowing, 
“that I am addressing Madame Auvergne.” 

“It is true,” replied the lady in a pleasant 
voice. “Can I be of service to you?” 

“T have called,” said Mr. Mixer, “to 
make a few, perhaps unimportant, inquiries 
in connection with that dreadful affair at No. 
5. Ido not know that you can render me 
any assistance, but, as you are, I believe, 
the only native of France in this village, you 
may aid me in finding one of your country- 
women.” 

Madame Auvergne waved her visitor to a 
chair, and, seating herself deliberately, took 
time to reply. 

“Ts it,” she asked, “that this poor man 
was a friend of yours ?” 

“He was, madume,” said Mr. Mixer un- 
waren 

“And how can I be of benefit?” asked 
madame. “Aon Dieu/ the whole affair 
was too horrible. What can I tell you?” 

“Do you know a woman named Marie 
Ledoux?” 

“T do not,” said Madame Auvergne. 

“ Think a moment,” said Mr. Mixer. 

“It is useless,” she said, tapping her 
foot impatiently upon the carpet. “I nevet 
before heard of such a person.” 

The petulant motion of madame’s foot at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Mixer’s vigilant 
gray eye. Nosooner had his gaze fallen u 
on the neat kid boot than he seemed rapt in 
admiration. Madame Auvergne noticed his 
observation, and the foot was coquettishly 
withdrawn beneath her dress. ' 
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“You do not know Marie Ledoux?” said 
Mr. Mixer. 

“I have said it. I do not know her. 
What has this Marie Ledoux to do with 
this 

“Much,” replied Mr. Mixer. “I am sor- 

ou can tell me nothing of her, for Marie 
Ledoux murdered Mr. John Davis.” 

Madame Auvergne started, and looked at 
her visitor earnestly. A slight paleness 
crept over her face, as she exclaimed, — 

“Mon Dieu! How do you know that?” 

“If madame will have patience while I re- 
late a long story,” said Mr. Mixer, “I can 
give her ey information.” 

“1 shall be happy,” said madame. “ Pray 
go on, monsieura’ 

“If you attended the inquest this morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Mixer, “you will remember 
that Mrs. Davis testi that her marriage 
was a ‘love-match,* mide against her pa- 
rents’ consent, and that she knew little of 
her husband’s antecedents. She knew noth- 
ing of any person named ‘ Marie.’ This was 
probably true, for her husband doubtless 
concealed from her the history of his rela- 
tions with Marie Ledoux.” 

“ Again Marie Ledoux!” interrupted Mad- 
ame Auvergne. “In Heaven’s name, who 
was Marie Ledoux ?” 

“The mistress of John Davis,” replied 
Mr. Mixer. “The woman whom, when a 

ung girl, he betrayed, and with whom he 
ived for sen prior to his marriage, at Bor- 
deaux; the woman whom he at last cruelly 
abandoned, and left, in poverty and alone, 
when he fled to this country to seek a new 
fortune to replace the one he had dissipated 
abroad. The deserted woman treasured up 
her wrongs. With all the love her heart 
had held for him changed to hate, she man- 
aged to follow him, resolved upon the only 
revenge with which a spurned and rejected 
French-woman can be satisfied, —his death. 
For years she traced him from place to 
place, and at last found him, —here in this 
village of St. Leger, here in Goodwood 
Street.” 

A low, inarticulate sound escaped from 
the parted lips of Madame Auvergne, as she 
listened, with an expression offintense inter- 
est, to this recital. Her face became a 
shade paler, as Mr. Mixer proceeded, but 
her white hands lay crossed one upon the 
other, composedly, in her lap. 

“When John Davis returned home on the 
night of the fourteenth of this month,” con- 
tinued the detective, “ he was felled to the 
earth at his own door by a single blow from 
an unseen hand. The snow which covered 
the ground revealed no trace of the assassin. 
Why? Because the blow came from above. 
The person who killed John Davis was con- 
cealed behind the railing of the second story 
of the veranda, and delivered the fatal stroke 


while leaning over and clinging to the lat- 
tice. That person was a woman, as I have 
said, — Marie Ledoux.” 


Madame Auvergne’s were fastened 

upon her visitor with a look of intense ea- 
erness, but she made no comme&t. Mr. 
ixer proceeded : — 

“You are doubtless curious to know how 
I have become acquainted with these de- 
tails,” he said, “none of which appeared up- 
on theinquest. Part of them are deductions 
from my own observation of the scene of the 
homicide ; the rest I have learned since I 
have been in this room.” 

Madame Auvergne’s face was very pale; 
but her hands lay motionless in her lap, 
and her eyebrows were raised with an ex- 
pression of surprise at Mr. Mixer’s state- 
ment. 

“There was one thing,” he continued, 
“upon which this woman had not counted. 
Cunningly as the crime had been planned to 
escape detection, and perfectly as it had 
been executed, Marie Ledoux had forgotten 
the green paint. The piazzas of No. 5 had 
recently been painted, and the paint was 
fresh. The murderer had not thought of 
that as she climbed along the lattice in mak- 
ing her escape. From her clothing, of 
course, the paint could be removed, or, bet- 
ter still, the clothing could be destroyed; 
but, when this was done, there remained up- 
on her boot a green mark which wholly es- 
caped her notice.” 

here was a quick, almost imperceptible 
movement of the white hands, and the toe 
of Madame Auvergne’s kid boot protruded 
for an instant, ever so siightly, from beneath 
her dress. As it was drawn back its owner 
was trembling. 

Mr. Mixer drew from his pocket a pair of 
bright steel handcuffs, and laid them upon 
the table. Madame Auvergne sprang to her 
feet in a paroxysm of terror. 

“ What are those?” she cried, “and why 
do you bring them here? Take them away! 
Take them away!” 

“These,” said Mr. Mixer, “are for Marie 
Ledoux, — when I find her,” 

She stood before him with her black eyes 
littering and her bosom heaving, regarding 
im earnestly for several moments. At last 

she pressed her hands to her temples, and 
said, more calmly, — 

“ Monsieur will pardon me. I have had 
several sleepless nights, and am very ner- 
vous.’ 

She turned away, and, unlocking a little 
cabinet near the door, took from it a small 
vial, which she placed to her lips. 

“ A remedy which my physician ordered,” 
she explained, with a smile. “I am subject 
to hysteria.” 

She placed the vial on the table near at 


hand, and resumed her seat. 
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“This tale is interesting,” she said, with 
another smile. “But how does it concern 
me? What have you discovered in this 
room relating to Marie Ledoux?” 

The detective made no replys but, takin 
from his pocket a packet of letters, tie 
with a faded ribbon, held them up silently 
before her. 

Madame Auvergne’s hand went quickly to 
her heart, and her lips turned pale as ashes. 
With a wild cry, she sprang to her feet. 

“You do not know all,” she said. “ You 
see before you, not the mistress of John 
Davis, but his lawful wife. I had the justice 
of Heaven with me in tracking him to his 
death. I was Marie Ledoux,— wronged 
and abandoned by this man; but, as Heaven 
is my witness, I was his wedded wife !” 

She tottered unsteadily, and held to her 
chair for support with one hand; the other 
still pressed upon her heart. ¢ 

“] thought,” she said more slowly, “that 
I had provided against all means of detec- 
tion. It seems that—that I have failed. 
But — I have had my revenge!” 

Her eye brightened at the same time that 


an expression of physical pain contracted 
her beautiful features. She sank weakly in 
her chair, as Mr. Mixer sprang demeanl to 
assist her. 

“Remember,” he said, “that I did not 
come here to extort a confession from a 
woman. If I mistake not, you have good 
ground for establishing what the lawyers 
call an alibi.” 

“Itis useless,” she said painfully, “and 
too late. The woman that—that was seen 
—in my chamber that night— was — was 
my maid!” 

The head of Marie Ledoux sank back in 
the chair, and a convulsion seized her 
frame. She detective placed his arm be- 
neath her, and endeavored to raise her up- 
right, but she ey in his arms like a mass of 
lifeless clay. Placing her gently back, Mr. 
Mixer held up the vial which stood u 
the table. It was half filled with a colorless 
liquid, and, as he removed the cork, a pun- 
gent odor of bitter almonds pervaded the 
room. Mr. Mixer turned the vial in his 
hand. The words upon the label were 
“ Hydrocyanic Acid!” 


MIGNONNETTE. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 


I WAS a young woman then; I am not 
an old woman now; and yet it seems 
such a long time ago since our Mignonnette 
came amongst us first. I do believe —and 
sister Mary and sister Selina say the same 
—that it all began with the loss of the hay 
from the ten-acre meadow. That sounds a 
queer way of putting it, and it seems so un- 
gracious to connect our darling Mignonnette 
with trouble and misfortune; but I must 
tell the truth if I tell anything ; and the 
truth is that that year—the first year we 
ever knew Mignonnette — was the saddest 
and most troubled year we had known since 
our mother died, seven summers before that. 

The early part of the spring had been ter- 
ribly wet and stormy, and my father had 
been mourning over the way that the lambs 
died ; and ‘sistet Mary, who superintended 
‘the dairy, and sister Selina, whose especial 
‘charge was all the fowls in the farmyard, 
had woeful tales torelate about the quality 
of the milk, the illness of the calves, and the 
untimely death of chickens, killed by rain 
and cold, in spite of care and watching. 


It really was an extraordinarily severe sea- 
son; but, as the weeks went on, my father 
— who always tried to look on the bright 
side of things — began to predict all sorts 
of good from the hay-harvest if the rainy 
weather kept on into the warm weeks of ear- 
ly summer, for every one knows 

“ A wet and windy May 
Fills the farm-yard with hay.” 

But the first day of May camea dry cut- 
ting easterly wind that blew for about three 
weeks, with intervals of scorching sunshine, 
and then cold, bleak, dull days again. 

The hay seemed to burn up, rather than 
ripen, The crop was miserably short and 
thin, and my father’s face was often sad and 
anxious, though he strove to speak as cheer- 
fully as ever about things. But one evening 
in the beginning of July, as I was coming 
along the path by the great brick wall of the 
fruit-garden, shaking my head dolefully, be- 
cause I saw plainly that, so far from having 
any fruit to sell, we should not have even 
enough apples for our own use, and as for 
the peaches — well, there were about six on 
each tree, instead of the dozens I had gath- 
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ered during the year previous for the Lon- 
don market. 

“Honor, my dear,” said my father, “ I 
want to talk to you. We must cut down ex- 
penses in some way for the next six months, 
or] shall not be able to give Ronald his al- 
lowance!” 

“© father, Ronald must not be cut down, 
whatever we do!” I cried with tears in my 
eyes. 

*Ronald was our only brother, and our 
darling, and my father had given him an ex- 
pensive education, and he had been called to 
the Lar a couple of years before ; but, as he 
was making no money by his profession as 

t, of course father had to help him. 

This had not been difficult hitherto, until 
this unfortunate farming season had drained 
my father’s resources. But poor Ronald 
should not suffer, poor dear boy! up in hot, 
smoky London, without flowers or fruit or 
nice things such as we enjoyed, — shut up 
in horrid dingy rooms, with soot —actual 
soot, | assure you—on the window-panes. 

When I looked at our fresh lavender-scent- 
ed rooms, with snowy window-curtains and 
clusters of fragrant clematis peeping through 
the clear glass, and thought of our poor Ro- 
nald living in such dreadful fusty dusty 
places, it did not seem as if we could do 
enough for him. 

“J °ll talk it over with Mary and Selina, 
as I said, “and we ’ll see what can be 

ne.” 

I was the eldest sister, but of course I 
always consulted Maryand Selina, just as 
father always consulted me in any difficulty. 
How people can endure to live in one house 
and family, and parents not trust children, 
nor children each other, I cannot imagine ! 

In half an hour’s time I came back to my 
father, who was watching the bees. 

“We must advertise for a boarder or two, 
—a lady and gentleman, or two ladies, fa- 
ther. e have been calculating ; two board- 
ers for the rest of the summer and autumn 


, Will just equal Ronald’s allowance, and leave 


alittle over.” 

“Very well, Honor, my dear,” said my fa- 
ther briefly, and turned away. It was more 
painful to him than even to us, to be thus 
obliged to bring strangers for money into 
the sacredness of our happy home. 

Perversely enough, we almost hoped that 
no answer would be received to the carefully 
worded advertisement in the London news- 
paper, setting forth the attractions of Hal- 


. Stonmere, our view of the Welsh hills, our 


dairy, and orchard, and pony-carriage, and 
last, but not least, our respectability, and 
our requirement of strict references. And, 
as the days passed on, and only one or two 
most unsatisfactory answers were received, 
we — still more perversely — began to de- 
spair of success. 


One morning I had grown so tired of ex 
pecting, and of arranging and adorning our 
spare bed-room and dressing-room with 
fresh flowers and choice books and our soft- 
est-cushioned chairs and brightest chintzes, 
that I left them without even opening the 
windows, and sat down to pick over about 
sixteen pounds of currants for jam. 

It was a hot day, and the kitchen-doors 
were standing open, whilst I sat at the big 
white table beside the window picking over 
the fruit; the fragrant odor of the boiling 
juice and sugar from the great preserving- 
pan on the fire filled the air and stole out to 
mingle with the delightful flower-scents 
out-of-doors. 

The servants were both busy with Mary 
and Selina, there was no one actually in the 
house but myself, sitting there in my huge 
cooking-apron and sleeves, and with m 
hands stained purple with the fruit, when 
heard a light step come along the graveled 
walk outside under the great lilac-trees. I 
heard Nelson bark, and then grow! softly, 
more as if he were suiprised than angry; 
and then I heard his great paws trotting soft- 
ly along with those light footsteps. 

“It’s Lucy Kenyon!” I exclaimed to my- 
self, rather worried that Lucy should see me 
in this trim,—for the Kenyons were well 
off, and Lucy never soiled her fair hands 
with housework, and Lucy’s brother thought 
so much of a woman always looking neat 
and nice about her house. Dear me! how 
‘oolish young girls are! Lucy’s brother 
Harry is my Harry now, and I don’t mind 
him seeing me in my cooking apron. He 
likes it, bless you! 

But Lucy Kenyon’s fine, well-developed 
form would have made two of the slender, 
lissom, girlish form that came into my view 
in the sunlight streaming through the open 
doorway, and Lucy never in her life wore 
such a simple dress as the pale green cam- 
bric gown, and the loose holland jacket and 
straw hat, wreathed around with mignonnette 
and corn-flowers, in which this young lady 
was arrayed. 

There was nothing whatever noticeable 
in her face or form but a certain quiet inbred 
grace of bearing, if I except the beauty of 
two large dark pathetic eyes and a soft del- - 
icately curved pink mouth. 

“TI came in this way because I saw the 
door open,” she said, flushing and smilin 
slightly and hesitating. And as I st 
staring at her I saw Nelson, after walking 
slowly around her, smelling at her dress, 
oe his big black nose against the little 
hand by her side, in its fawn-colored glove, 
with a satisfied air,as the air of a canine 
gentleman who has just arrived at an agree- 
able mental conclusion. 

“ Might I ask—where did you come 
from?” I stammered. 
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“From the flower-garden,” she answered 
sweetly. 

“My ness!” I ejaculated under my 
breath. “Is shea sylph or a nymph? She 
looks just like a pale blossom 

“You are Miss Lloyd, are you not?” she 
continued. “Your father said you were in 
here making jam;” and the little fawn-col- 
ored glove ages indicated me in my 
cooking-apron. “ father is talking to 
your father out in the flower-garden,” she 
went on confidentially. “1 do hope I may 
stay; and, if I stay, won’t you let me help 
you to garden, and pick fruit, and make 

am ? »” 

“ But, really, who are you?” I said, get- 
ting bewildered. 

“Why, I wrote to you from London, 
you know, — from Cavendish Square,” the 
young lady answered, arching her eyebrows, 
— “at least I wrote for my father. I always 
write letters for him when they are not too 
difficult.” 

“ But I don’t know your name,” I said des- 

rately. 

“ My full real name,” she replied, comin 
over to the pan of currants, and, with a look 
of great interest, beginning to dabble one 
little ungloved hand amongst the fruit, “ is 
Adelaide Feodore. But my father calls me 
—why, there is father calling me now!” 
she laughed. ‘ 

And I saw a white-haired, white-faced, 
feeble elderly gentleman coming right be- 
neath the lilacs talking to my father. 

“ Mignonnette!” he said, looking around. 
_ Yes, father ; and she rushed out of the 

doorway to meet him, as I, snatching off my 
preserving-pan, rushed away in another di- 
rection, 

lady in the kitchen?” 
y of Selina and Mary, 


“Who is that yo 
I inquired breathless 
whom I met running down-stairs as I ran 


up. 
P Oh! have you had her in the kitchen 
too?” they gasped simultaneously. 

“She has been in the dairy, and the cow- 
houses, and tried to churn, and fed the pig- 
eons, and” — 

“Who is she? Who are they?” I fairly 
screamed. 

“She says her name is Mignonnette, and 
that her mother is Lady Adelaide Montress- 
or, and that her father has brought her down 
here to stay with us, as we asked her in the 
advertisement,” Selina said, rapidly shaking 
her head and laughing as she and Mar ran 
down-stairs. “That is all we know. Don’t 
be long, Honor.” 

And this was how our Mignonnette came 
to us first. 


We all agreed upon one point with refer- 
ence to Mr. Montressor. Mary and Selina 
said he was a very nice old gentleman, and 


very fond of his daughter. I said he might 
be very nice and very fond of his daughter, 
but such a timorous-spoken, nervous, uncer. 
tain, fussy old gentleman I had never met 
since I was born. And we all three said in 
a breath, “ What kind of a person must Lad 
Montressor be?” For every statement an 
assertion was advanced through the medium 
of “ Lady Adelaide ;” every account of what 
he had seen or intended to see, what he had 
done or intended to do, was appended to 
“my lady”’s directions, or “ my lady”’s su 
perior taste and unlimited wisdom. 

It was exceedingly evident that the old 
gentleman admired and believed in his par. 
agon wife to the utmost, and it was equally 
evident that he stood inthe utmost awe of 


er. 

We thought that was quite enough; but, 
before the ery | was over, we learned, to 
our amazement, that there was a paragon 
daughter as well, — the elder sister of Mi 
nonnette, — a young lady whose beauty = 
talents were second only to her mother’s. 

We could not discover from any word of 
hers what our “perwes Mignonnette thought 
of her wonderful relatives. She only saidto 
me, when I was helping her to undress in 
the spare-dressing room, where she was to 
sleep, as her father intended to stay a week 
or so, — 

“ Mother is very handsome, and — and, oh, 
so clever and brilliant! Louise is like her. 
I am notin the least.” 

At the endof the week Mr. Montressor 
went away; and Mignonnette, it was settled, 
was to remain with us for at least three 
months, until “my lady” and her eldest 
daughter returned from abroad. 

“1 shall often come down, Miss Lloyd, 
with your kind permission,” he said, “to 
see how my little girl is getting on. Sheis 
not strong—not strong. My jady took her 
everywhere last summer; and nothing but 
quiet and country air did her good. That 
is what Sir ag | Symons said. My lady 
has great faith in Sir Henry Symons. 
‘Quiet and country air, Lady Adelaide,’ he 
said. And so, as my lady was going abroad 
with Miss Montressor and Lady Maud 
Kyrle, yn lady’s sister, she requested mé 
to see what had best be done for our little 
girl. So I saw your advertisement. Het 
adyship said, ‘ Nothing can be better if bet 
are certain there are’—hem—hem! 5he 
said, ‘Nothing can be better;’ and so I 
brought my Mignonnette down here with 
out delay. Odd thing you did n’t get the 
letter, Miss Loyd! Lady Adelaide dictated 
every word of it, and-Mignonnette wrott 
it. 

And then and there the idea flashed 
across me that, if that letter of which “my 
lady ” “ dictated every word ” had been dulf 
received by us, we should have declined 
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receive the honor of “ my lady” ’s pene, 
and declined to receive Mignonnette. Six 
weeks later we received a visit from Mr. 
Montressor, who was delighted at the im- 
proved health of his “little girl,” and enter- 
tained us with glowing accounts of “ my la- 
dy” ’s doings abroad. Her ladyship was in 

giers, her ladyship had been up the Jor- 
dan, and down the Red Sea, and across the 
Desert, and into the pyramids, and sketched 
on the Nile, and was writing a splendidly 

phic account of her peregrinations for a 

hionable magazine. 

“Her ladyship says,” said the poor old 
white-haired gentleman diffidently, “that 
our daughter Louise” —he seemed quite 
as much afraid of his offspring as of his 
spouse — is looking charmingly well. She 
isa very fine girl, —a — a fine type of beau- 

,— ahem !—but I am sure” —here his 
simple kindly old face grew quite radiant — 
“my little girl is looking better than I have 
seen her for years. at good care you 
must all have taken of her!” There were 
tears of gratitude in the mild faded blue 
eyes. “Her ladyship had her travelin 
everywhere last autumn with herself an 
Miss Montressor —ah!— Louise—and I 
assure you, Miss Lloyd, my poor little Mig- 
nonnette looked quite thin and ill when they 
came home, —a mere faded little flower, — 
did n’t you, Mignonnette ?” 

“It did not suit me, father,” the girl said 
gravely; and I, who watched her, saw a cu- 
rious change in Mignonnette’s gentle young 


Her color rose hotly, her sweet sensitive 
lips contracted,as if with a spasm, and her 
dark soft eyes glittered. 

“My darling,” the father said, looking up 
at her through his spectacles, and then push- 
ing them up on his forehead in order to see 
better, as some spectacle-wearers have a 
funny fashion of doing, “what has given 
you that hectic color again? I wasin pepe 

u had quite got overthat. That was what 
ir Henry Symons was most uneasy about, 
he told Lady Adelaide,” Mr. Montressor 
said confidentially in an aside to me, whilst 
Mignonnette walked slowly out of the room, 
with, Nelson as usual trotting beside her. 
“Sir Henry was quite uneasy about that 
bright crimson flush, and she lost flesh and 
spirits, and seemed to be fading away be- 
fore our eyes.” 

The poor old gentleman hurriedly put his 
handkerchief up to his face as he spoke. 

It was impossible not to pity and to like 
him, in spite of the unending. quotation of 
“my lady.” 

He came back from Llanford — our near- 
est town —that evening with three of the 
brooches I ever saw, for Mary, 

ina, and me, and Mignonnette made us 
draw numbers for them, and we all spent 


such a pleasant evening together; and the 
next morning Mr. Montressor went away to 
a friend’s house in North Wales, where he 
was to stay for a few weeks. 


CHAPTER II. 


IGNONNETTE had driven her father. 
l to the station, and then gone on into 
Llanford to execute a commission for Seli- 
na, and I stood by the great clump of lilac- 
bushes watching for her in the golden bright- 
ness of the autumn day. 

Ever since Mignonnette had come to stay 
with us the weather had been delightful ; 
and we had had walks, and drives, and pic- 
nics, and mountain excursions ; and day af- 
ter day those still hazy golden days had suc- 
ceeded each other for weeks. 

But on this morning my father had said 
to me, when he came into the kitchen, where 
: was baking whole-meal scones for break- 

ast,— 

“ There is a change coming, Honor.” 

I had noticed only a frosty freshness in 
the pure —s air, and seen that the 
chestnut leaves had begun to fall on the 
grass very thickly; but my father was more 
weather-wise than I, 

And yet this afternoon I said to myself, 
“ Surely father was mistaken.” 

There was no token of coming change, of 
cold, or storm, or driving rain, in the gold- 
en calm of earth and sky. There was a 
scent of ripeness in the air; the reapers 
were busy, for the fields were “white unto 
harvest ;” and the tree-shadows were begin- 
ning to stretch over the sward, as I stood 
waiting for Mignonnette. 

She had been a long time gone, or my im- 
patience made it seem so. The house 
seemed quite empty without the brightness 
of the graceful little figure flitting about, 
without the music of her sweet kindly voice, 
her merry laugh, and now and then such 
gleeful outbursts of girlish mirth. Her fa- 
ther had rightly named her in his fondness 
“ Mignonnette;” a sweeter, purer, more 
amma human presence never abode ina 

ouse, and perhaps her innocent childlike 
humility of spirit was sweeter and rarer 
than all else. 

Once, when I praised her pet name, she 
blushed and looked rather troubled. 

“ Father had a little sister once, years 
whom they used to call Migffonnette,” she 
said. “ He loves the name, but mother does 
not like it.” 

“Why?” I asked sharply. Somehow the 
mention of “ my lady” roused my ire. 

“ Mother says it attracts notice,” she said, 
blushing again, —“so it does sometimes ; 
and she thinks it sounds lackadaisical. She 
dislikes anything sentimental.” 
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She tried to laugh it off, but I would not 
join her. 

“Oh !” I thought, “‘ mother’ is a lady who 

does not approve of outward evidences of 
feeling! My Lady Montressor appears a 
still more lovable character as we know her 
better.” 
““What can delay Mignonnette?” I 
thought feverishly. “Just when I wanted 
her to come home so I -could tell her the 
news!” 

I took one more turn through the house 
to see that everything looked fresh and nice, 
— peeped into the dining-room, where early 
tea was already being fhid, with cold fow! 
and rosy ham, and fruit pies, and dishes of 
fruit and cream, and home-made sponge- 
cake. I went in with a bouquet of fragrant 
clematis and scarlet gernanium for the ta- 
ble; then up to Mignonnette’s room with a 
spray of lovely crimson heath and a few 


starry jessamine blossoms, — Mignonnette 


never wore flowers that had no perfume, 
however beautiful, —and put them into a 
vase on her toilet-table, and then brought 
out one of her white dresses, freshly ironed 
from the laundry; and just as I did so, | 
heard the distant sould of wheels, and ran 
down and out to the gate, whence I could 
_ see a short stretch of road before it turned 
a sharp angle skirting a beech-grove. But 
the pony-carriage with Mignonnette was 
nearly at the gate before I got down to it. 

“QO Mignonnette! I have news for you!” 
I exclalmed breathlessly. 

“ And I have news for you,” said Mignon- 
nette with a very slight smile, and then a 
faint flush. 

“Our Ronald is coming,— coming this 
evening !” I cried joyously. 

“Oh! indeed!” said Mignonnette polite- 
ly and pleasantly, but not cordially. 

“TI know you willlikehim. You will be 
the greatest tends possible!” I persisted 
enthusiastically. “I am so glad he changed 
his plans and did not go to Brittany, as he 
did last year.” 

“Ah!” said Mignonnette almost coldly. 

I was rather piqued. 

“Well, dear,” I said shortly, “what is 
your news?” 

“ Well, I suppose I ought to call it joyful 
news,” she answered slowly, speaking ina 
. cold, constrained voice, utterly unlike the 
blithe, sympathetic voice of Mignonnette. 
“I have had g letter from mother, —I got 
it at the postoffice. My sister Louise is go- 
ing to be married. They return almost im- 
mediately to England,—this letter was 
written from Paris. They are going to vis- 
it our friends in Wales, where father has 

ne to stay; and —and — they will call 
septate wo A, I am invited to Plas Gwe- 
dir, and — I must go.” 

Her last words were 


nearly inaudible, 


and I was struck speechless with surprise 
and disappointment. 

We never spoke another word, either of 
us, until we were up-stairs in Mignonnette’s 
room. 

She looked at the snowy muslin robe | 
had ironed for her with my own hands, with 
its delicate lace and embroidery “ got up” 
beautifully,—though I suppose I should 
not say so, —at the flowers | had gathered, 
at the little embroidered black shoes I had 
carefully put out for her,—I loved so to 
attend to her dainty little requirements, 
Darling Mignonnette she required little, 
and was so sweetly grateful for the least 
kindness! She looked at everything, and 
then all around the room and at me, — her 
face pale, her lips quivering, her bosom 
heaying, — and then she flung herself into 
my arms with a wild, bitter cty. 

“O Honor! Honor darling! could n’t you 
keep me here, where I am so happy, and 
not let them take me away?” 

“ My poor little love,” I said, helping to 
make matters better by beginning to cry 
mysell, like the big goose I was, “how can 
I keep you if your mother, Lady Adelaide,” 
— how I had come to hate the sound of the 
woman’s name !—“ wishes you to leave us? 
Oh! Mignonnette, dear, this is a bitter dis 
appointment! Just when I thought we 
were all going to be so happy!” 

Then am to myself how wrong it 
was of me'to talk to the child so of one w 
was her parent, and a good mother, for all 
I knew. 

“ But I dare say Lady Adelaide will not 
object to your coming back to us, dear,” I 
said, “after the wedding of your sister is 
over. I suppose itis a very grand match? 
How silly of me to cry like a great baby! 
But I had so pleased myself this afternoon 
with thinking that you and Ronald” —she 
started quite perceptibly and looked up 
quickly, and a strange expression passed 
over her sad pale face — “would be such 
companions for each other, and such good 
friends,” I added a little. awkwardly, fot 
that nervous look in Mignonnette’s eyes 
opened mine — morally speaking. 

“ The child is more worldly-wise than I,” 
I thought sadly. “I forgot that she is a 
high-bred young lady, belonging to a titled 
family, and that he is only a poor struggling 
barrister, and that a worldly-wise woman, 


such as Lady Adelaide, would sce danger. 


where I saw only a pure and happy friend- 
ship.” 

“ However,” I went on more awkwardly, 
“ perhaps your tastes might n't sympathize, 
_ you might n’t like each other a bit, after 

“ T like him very much,” said Mignonnette 
‘in a low toné; atid I felt her little hands 
tighten their clasp around my neck convuk 
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sively. “I have met him before. Honor, 
| did not know he was your brother.” 

“Where? Ronald? Where?” I gasped, 
trying to lift up Mignonnette to see her face ; 
‘ but Mignonnette clung close. 

“ At the railway-station,” she said,in a 
very low murmur; “gnd whilst I was gone 
for the letters he asked the station-master 
who had driven the pony-carriage in, and he 
said, ‘One of the young ladies;’ and he 
said, ‘I know the pony,’ and the pony said, 
—l mean—he asked me was I from Hal- 
stonmere. And then we recognized each 
other. I—we— Louise and mother — 
knew him abroad, and I met him there — at 
Biarritz. I never knew much about him. 
I thought his name was ‘ Ronald.’ Mother 
and Louise had several French friends, and 
they called him ‘ Monsieur Ronald.’ ” 

“ Then where is Ronald ?” I cried breath- 


lessly. 

“ Well, I think he must be in the parlor 
by this time, dear,” said Mignonnette, rais- 
ing her head, and looking bravely into my 
eyes, in spite of the flush dyeing all her fair 
face; because I drove him home from the 
station; and he got out at the corner of the 
beech-grove, and walked in that way, to sur- 
prise you all.” 

“Then you are quite old friends?” | 
exclaimed, feeling a strange pang of a hith- 
erto unknown — jealous sisterly 
love. He had never mentioned Mignon- 
nette to us. 

“Oh, no, Honor! said Mignonnette very 
earnestly. “ Mother and Louise had some 

uaintance with him. I met him only at 
a few places with them, and I lileed him, — 
he was so different from the others.” 

“Mignonmette,” I said abruptly, —she 
had risen, and was dressing herself, wreath- 
ing up her golden-brown hair, and puttin 
on her pure white virginal robe, throug 
which her rounded neck and arms gleamed 
rosily pale, — “ whom is your sister to mar- 


“Viscount Audrey,” she replied, looking 
at me rather deprecatingly, —as if 1 knew 
anything of Viscount Audrey. “He is a 
nice gentlemanly man —rather —old, you 
know — at least — he looks old — and owns 
that lovely place, Audrey Court, you know, 
Honor, and is very wealthy.” 

I turned and went away without a word, 
but I groaned within myself, — — 

“Ronald — dear brother—I wish now 
that you had not come home!” 


CHAPTER III. 


AN? as the days went on, I wished it 
more and more, looking at those two — 
Mignonnette and Ronald—together. The 
weather had changed; my father was quite 


right in his predistion. And I have often 
thought since it was an unconscious presa- 
ging of a change coming to our lives as well. 

The golden calm, the warm, sunny after- 
noons, had been succeeded by dark skies, 
rain, and wind that stripped the foliage from 
the swaying trees ere yet it had grown sere. 
We even began fires again in the drawing- 
room, which was a large, cool, shady room 
in the hottest weather, and apt to be chilly 
when rain was falling ; and we began to gath- 
er in for long evenings with music and 

ames, as we used in winter. Roland and 
ignonnette spent the afternoons there, for 
the most part alone, whilst my sisters and I 
were busy with household matters, practic- 
ing song on the guitar and piano; or Ronald 
gave Mignonnette lessons in illuminating ; 
or, oftener still, Ronald sat busily writing — 
he was such a clever, dear boy ! — writing 
beautiful tales and essays for magazines. 
And Mignonnette sat near him with her 
work, and helped him, he said, a great deal, 
with a ready suggestion, or a bit of feminine 
information, or hunted up quotations for 
him, and sometimes copied letters and man 
uscripts. 

“ She could write better than I can, if she 
liked to try,” Roland said to me. “She has 
an immense amount of general knowledge in 
that pretty little head, and a a pure, appreci- 
ative mind, with strong powers of feeling 
and imagination.” 

At last I grew so wretched with watching 
them, and thinking about them, and fearing 
for them, that, in a roundabout fashion, | 
warned Roland. And Roland answered me 
as I might have known Roland would. 

“Honor dear,” he said quietly, with a 
— of haughtiness in his tone, “1 do 
not forget your name, and all that it means. 
Keep your mind easy, O wise little sister! 
1 do not forget that my charming young 
lady-friend is my father’s guest, and an earl’s 
grand-daughter, and sister to the Viscount- 
ess Audrey elect!” 

“ But,” | rejoined involuntarify, “ Mignon- 
nette might forget it!” 

Ronald made no answer, but sat with a 


newspaper before his eyes for half an hour 
without stirring or turning it over. 
At last the blow that we each and all had 


been secretly fearing fell upon us. Lady 
Montressor wrote two letters on paper 2s 
thick as cardboard, with crest and monogram 
on the square satin white envelope, a lilac 
and silver monogram. 

One was addressed to her daughter, the 
other to me. 

“I did not know, — mother is in slight 
mourning.” said Mignonnette, looking at the 
lilac and silver letters. 

“Very slight mourning,” I thought, as 1 
opened and read my. letter. 

I dropped it before I had read half the 
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e, and stared across at Mignonnette, who 
laid hers down, and, with a white, set 

face, was pretending to cut her bread and 

butter. 

“I suppose yours has the same news?” 
she said, looking at me, and forcing a wan 
little smile. “They are coming, and want 
me to be ready to leave on Thursday next. 
This is Tuesday. Only two days more!” 

I don’t know what kind of tea and coffee 
I distributed that morning: there were va- 
rious disasters all over the breakfast-table, 
and we were all thankful to get away. 

I dreaded to go up-stairs to Mignonnette ; 
but, when bdid, I found her, with the same 
white, rigidly composed face, turning over 
the contents of the drawers in her room, her 
big traveling-trunk standing open. 

”? I cried in sharp dis- 
may. O Mignonnette, don’t! Let us all 
have one happy day more! We are going 
to 


“No,” she said briefly. “ My happy hol- 
iday-time is over; quite over, Honor. The 
sooner I remember that, and remember that 
lam going back to the old life, the better 
for me.” 

“ My dear child,” I returned reprovingly, 
in order to do her good, “ you, with wealth 
and rank and position! I am glad to think 
you liked our simple home so much, where 
— where — you will be always missed.” | 
had to stop then, my voice shook so. 

“Honor,” she said suddenly, with the 
sharpness of passionate emotion in her tones, 
“if you knew all that I know of my life, 
and feel as I feel now, you would be glad to 
die! Only for father, I should!” 

“©O darling! don’t talk so!” I sobbed. 
It was awful to hear such sad, bitter words 
from those gentle, loving lips. “1 won’t let 
you go at all’! I ’ll write to Lady Adelaide 
myself, and say you are not strong enough to 
leave the country air yet,—I1 am sure you 
are not, dear, — and she will ” — 

“ She will come a few hours sooner than 
she said, and take me away without a min- 
ute’s delay beyond what suits her own ar- 
rangements,” said Mignonnette quietly. “1 
am twenty years of age, and for those twen- 
ty years my mother’s will has been an iron 
law, — enforced if I attempted to resist it. 
Wait until you see my mother, Honor: you 
will understand then.’ 

“ And your sister Louise?” I asked quick- 
ly 


Mignonnette’s delicately cut lips curved 
scorntully. 

“Honor,” she said, “I do not want you 
to think unpleasant things of me when I am 
gone, so do not ask me to speak of my sis- 
ter Louise. Louise is—is”— Her color 
rose, her breast heaved, as she struggled to 
control herself. “Mother is very clever, 


people like her very much. Mother never 
cared very much for me; Louise was so 
handsome and clever, even as a little child, 
So I always loved father best. Poor dar- 
lingolddad! Perhaps that annoyed mother; 
but I could not help it. I knew father loved 
me best, and always sgved me from Louise 
whenever he could, when I was a little girl, 
He cannot now. And Louise makes nothes 
see me in such a bad light always, — ungrate- 
ful, moping, useless, a burden, expense, and 
annoyance. I don’t believe that mother 
would think of me as she does, only for 
Louise.” 

“Then,” returned I, as soon as I could 
speak for the shock the child’s woeful story 
had given me, “ it will be far better for you 
when she is married !” , 
Mignonnette laughed bitterly. 

“That shows all you can ssibly know 
of Miss Montressor,” she said. “Of course 
her influence with my mother, when she 
is married, with her own title and independ- 
ent position, will be tenfold greater than it 
is now. Fond as mother is of Louise, they 
sometimes clash, as mother is a handsome 
woman and looks quite young still. She and 
Louise are quite rivals in appearance.” 

I felt myself growing ill. To think of a 
mother and her daughter in rivalry to attract 
notice to their charms ! 

“ My position will be tenfold worse now,” 
Mignonnette said calmly. “Before, | was 
often left unnoticed and in peace, when they 
had interesting friends or some exciting 
amusement. had to come up from the 
country every year just when everything 
was ripe and blooming and lovely, and live 
in a small hot stuffy house in a dull west-end 
street; but then | used to get out into Ken 
sington Gardens or one of the parks for 
hours, with books, or read the newspapers 
to father under the trees, or have a ride 
sometimes. I suppose I shall have no time 
for that now. Louise never had. Louise 
used to go to all those tiresome hot balls, — 
go out every night, complaining so of fatigue, 
and then come home in the dawn. | went 
to two or three, and I did not like them ia 
the least; and the dinner-parties were worse, 
and the dreadful concerts, and the opera 
and the flower-shows, and the ‘at-homes, 
and the garden-parties. And they were all 
the same People, and said the same things, 
and nobody seemed to care much for any- 
noe and nobody really liked anybody. |! 
used to dread so having to go to them, up 
til father got Sir Henry Symons to forbid 
me to go; they made me ill, and I hated them 
so; and now I shall have to go through it 
all. Louise will chaperon me whenever 
cannot.” . 

“ But perhaps Sir Henry Symons wi 


very handsome. People admire her: some 


with renewed feeble hope. 
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Mignonnette looked at me with quiet, de- 
spairing assurance. 

“You don’t understand, Honor. Directly 
Louise is married, | am to be married.” 

“You, Mignonnette! to whom?” asked 
I, thunderstruck. 

“1 don’t know,” the girl said, in the same 
dreadful, hopeless way. “ Mother said last 
season that | had had the same advantages 
as Louise, and I had made no use of them 
as she had. Louise expected the Viscount 
would have proposed much sooner, — she 
has been out five years; and mother said 
that I need not think she would allow me to 
mope away my existence, that I should have 
a title and position, or wealth and position, 
as my sister had, and that, if I was too indo- 
lent to work for it as Louise had done, she 
would give me very little choice. O Hon- 
or, Honor, I am ashamed to tell you such 
things of my mother and sister! I am burn- 
ing with shame, I am degraded. That is the 
lot before me! And | shrink from it, and 
detest and abhor it, and abhor the shameful, 
wicked state of things that makes women 
degrade themselves so! I can’t tell you! 
I hate myself when I think I am born for 
this, — to be sold; to be sold, Honor, as 
Louise has sold herself, shamefully, shame- 
fully, to an old man | have heard ote mock 
and seen her sneer at, and when I know, 
if she had let herself choose, she might have 
married a man she loved! Isn’t it wicked, 
dear Honor? Isn’t it a shameful, dreadful 
thing ?” 

She had lost all control of herself as she 
wept wildly in her fear and loathing of a fate 
similar to that which her handsome young 
sister had deliberately chosen, and I had no 
words but poor ones to comfort her. I look- 
ed at her, and I thought of Ronald; and I 
felt my helpless despair equaled only by 
Mignonnette’s. I did not dare to ask Ronald 
what he felt or thought. Alas! it had grown 
evident enough in the last few days, in spite 
of all his pride and caution, what the loss to 
him would be of the one who had grown so 
dear to us all! 

At last came the day we dreaded. I shall 
never forget it as long as 1 live. And at 
the hour and by the train she had mention- 
ed in her letter to me arrived “my lady” 
and “my lady” ’s elder daughter, and “ my 
lady ”’s vindictive-looking French maid, and 
some of “ my lady” ’s personal luggage, — 


dressing-bag, sandwich-case, fans, 


stawls, books, and—last and least, and 
most unexpected by us —“ my lady” ’s hus- 
band. I believe the poor old gentleman had 
been desired to meet her ladyship at the 
junction to take care of the luggage and help 
the vindictive Frenchwoman. 

If he were nervous and uncertain and de- 
ferential to “my lady” in her absence, he 
was positively tiresome now; and I abandon- 


ed in sheer disgust and despair a wild idea 
that I had suddenly formed of appealing to 
him aginst her ladyship’s decision. 

At the last moment before they arrived 
Ronald came to me. : 

“I shall run up to Gloucester tonight, 
Honor,” he said, smiling, and speaking with 
a hard quietude of voice. “ You know Can- 
trell is staying there at his uncle’s place, 
and he wants me to run up for a day or two, 
so I shall gotonight. What a bother, these 
people coming! I suppose it would n’t do 
to slip off now?” 

“] think not, dear,” I answered, as quiet- 
ly as he had spoken. I had looked at him 
after the first glance, and he avoided my 
eyes. “It would not seem courteous, and — 
and” — 

I was going to say, “ Mignonnette would 
be grieved,” but could not utter the words. 

I needed not to say it. That was as evi- 
dent in the poor darling’s face as the like 
feeling was in Ronald’s; and, in the first 
few minutes of polite greeting and politely 
astounded recognition of Ronald by Lady 
Adelaide and Miss Montressor, I saw that 
they perceived it too. 

“I understood you to say, dear,” the lady 
said, in her fine, high, imperious voice, to 
her timid, white-haired lord, “that Miss 
Lloyd had no brother?” And “my lady”’s 
fine bright brown eyes flashed at the poor 
old gentleman. ‘“ You never told us that 
Mr. Ronald Lloyd, whom we met at Biarritz, 
was Miss Lloyd’s brother!” 

In the extremity of his alarm at his im- 
pending danger, poor old Mr. Montressor 
actually grew cunning. 

“ How could I tell you, my love?” he said, 
with a frightened smile. “This is the first 
moment I have had the pleaure of meeting 
Mr. Ronald Lloyd here, and I see now that 
I had the pleasure of ‘meeting him at 
Biarritz.” But “my lady” ’s eye did not 
cease to flash at him for the rest of the time 
she staid; and I believe the poor old gen- 
tleman secretly shook in his fone 

Without doubt, Lady Montressor was a 
very fine woman. There was so much of 
her to stare at and admire ; and she had such 
a lovely complexion, and such glossy black 
hair, and such flashing eyes and fine white 
teeth; and I believe it was all—or nearly 
all —natural charm; and she was such a 
portly person—not stout, only splendidly 
rounded and plump; and her dress was so 
handsome, and her traveling hat so fashion- 
able, that one got the feeling that one has in 
a picture-gallery,— eyes aching, getting weary 
of it all, but still admiring and wondering 
until one gets tired from the strain of the 
nervous system. 

And Miss Montressor, the bride and vis- 
countess elect, was a younger, slighter edi- 
tion of her mother, better than her in some 
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respects, falling far short of her in others. 
I could quite understand now what Mignon- 
nette said of both. I could quite believe in 
the imperious woman of the world’s iron 
will. could see that these two hand- 
some, hard, cold, mercenary women were 
well-matched rivals, but with this difference, 
that the elder woman, with all her will and 
ability, would be no match in a contest with 
the younger one. Unscrupulous, cunning, 
insolent, avaricious, — it was all in the lines 
already showing in the girl’s handsome, hard, 
bad face. 

Looking at her, I could not but wonder 
how any man, seeing those two sisters —in 
such utter antithesis —could hesitate as to 
which to choose. 

Lady Montressor languidly strove to ex- 
tort a few compliments from Ronald, and 
most signally failed. The other members 
of our plebeian family she did not deign, af- 
ter the first introduction, to notice. 

A miserable two hours dragged on. Her 
ladyship and her haughty daughter consent- 
ed to partake of early tea with us, and Miss 
Louise exhibited a remarkably good appetite, 
though she did not seem to appreciate or 
admire anything; though I am sure, with 
Mary’s delicious tipsy cake and apricot jel- 
lies, and Selina’s cream and butter, and my 
roast chicken and glazed tongue, and Mig- 
nonnette’s exquisite bouquets of flowers, the 
table was beautiful enough in appearance to 
please a duchess, to say nothing of the test 
of good eating. Lady Adelaide was very 
complimentary, however, in the most affably 
patronizing, charmingly condescending man- 
ner possible. 

She thanked me too for my care of her 
younger daughter. 

“ Adelaide is really marvelously improved 
in appearance,” she said, sweetly smiling. 

It gave me a fresh pain to hear the formal 
name we hardly knew. Our Mignonnette 
was indeed taken from us. And her lady- 
ship’s approval of her fair young daughter’s 
clearer complexion and softer contour had 
something repulsive in it, knowing that to 
her her fair child was only a marketable 
commodity, and that of her pure noble spir- 
it, her loving heart, she made no account 
whatever. And then the parting came, and 
Mignonnette shed not one tear, whilst we 
three girls were crying audibly, and father 
even kept walking about, coughing and wip- 
ing his spectaeles. Ronald and Mignon- 
nette parted last. It was in the hall, with 
every one standing by; we could all see it, 
and see their pale young faces as they clasp- 
ed hands: but perhaps no one but I, as I 
stood behind Ronald, saw Mignonnette’s 
eyes, as she lifted them for a moment to his. 

oor child! All that was in her innocent 
heart was in that piercing glance of mute an- 
guish, of voiceless appeal, of wordless de- 


spair ; and then they were gone, and we were 
all left standing, looking after the carri 
rolling rapidly away, taking from us the last 
sight of the sweet girl who had become to us 
a beloved daughter of our house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I had gone with Ronald to the station, and 
met the evening mail-train, and had seen it 
bear him away, with its fierce rushing speed 
and fiery smoke, into the coming darkness, 
“as if it were hastening to re-unite them,” 
I thought, and then chid myself for the fool- 
ish fancy, until I suddenly recollected that 
Lady Montressor said they should go up to 
Gloucester that night, and travel on to North 
Wales on the morrow. 

“The mail-train is only an hour behind 
the one that bore her away,” I said again; 
“they really may meet once more ;” and 
again I chid myself for my folly as I walked 
home alone in the misty autumn gloaming, 
thinking of his last words. I had _ been la- 
menting to myself the loss of our dear Mig- 
nonnette, without a word of response from 
Ronald, as we walked slowly up and down 
the aces little platform, when he suddenly 
stopped, looking at me with fierce impatience 
in his haggard eyes. 

“Honor,” he said hoarsely, “ why need 
you women always try to probe a wound, no 
matter how deep and sore?” 

“Ronald dearest,” I cried, “ forgive me; 
I never meant it!” 

He never answered, and I silently shed 
tears of vain repentance, until the green 
lamps signaled the coming train, and then 
Ronald turned and kissed me, with a warm, 
brotherly embrace. 

“Forgive me, Honor, and good-by!” he 
muttered hurriedly. “I am best away from 
Halstonmere now. Good-by!” And two 
minutes later he had swept away in the wake 
of the screaming engine, and, in the desolate 
silence, I was left to walk back to our now 
lonely home. 

It seemed lonelier as I drew near. | fair- 
ly dreaded to go in and miss our darling 
Mignonnette at every turn, and then to go 
up to her empty rooms, — disarranged, ten- 
antless, — where our dear fair girl might nev- 
er, never enter again. It did not seem as if 
she could be a she must be returning 
soon; we could not surely have lost her for 
ever in this world ! 

The little tabby kitten she called hers was 
mewing desolately as she ran about under 
the lilac-bushes looking for her lost mistress}, 
and Nelson was roaming in and out of the 
yard and field-gates, as if he too looked in 
vain for her who was gone. I am almost 
ashamed to tell it; but I felt so dispirited 
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and unnerved that, instead of going indoors, 
I sat down in the dusky twilight on the gar- 
den-seat, and, taking Mignonnette’s kitten 
on my lap, began to 

It was perhaps two hours after I had left 
Ronald at the station — Selina had come out 
to look for me, and I had told her to get sup- 
per ready, and that I would come in when 
the stable clock struck nine — when I heard 
the lawn gate swing back, and a hasty step 
come hurrying along. 

“Mignonnette or Ronald come back!” 
I thought wildly, and hurried up to the hall 
door, trembling in every limb. 

It was only a little errand-boy, as I could 
see in the lamplight when the servant opened 
the door ; and, with my heart throbbing and 
sick with disappointment, I was turning 
away again, when I heard Selina’s voice. 

“Honor! Honor! a telegram for you!” 
she said. 

Blinded by excitement and fear, I read the 
pale, scrawled writing, —re-read it; Selina 
and Mary read it, and I heard their exclama- 
tions of grief before I could comprehend it. 

It was a telegram from Ronald, addressed 
from a station within a few miles of Giouces- 
ter. 


“Come to me atouce. There has been 


an awful accident. I am quite safe, but my 
darling is hurt and dying.” 


“Mignonnette! Oh,dear Mignonnette!” 
I heard o sisters cry; but I dazedly re- 
fused to believe the dreadful truth. I think 
now that an instinct warned me that I had 
best shut my intelligence against the belief, 
wy should paralyze every energy with 

er. 

I would not believe until, at midnight, we 
reached the little railway-station a few hun- 
dred yards beyond which was the scene of 
the accident. 

Ah! I shall never forget that awful mid- 
night scene,— never, never! I can see it 
now,—the snorting steam-engine slowly 
shunting away the demaged carriages, the 
men at work clearing the line, the flashing 
of lanterns, the groups of talking people 
clustered about on the embankments, the 
crowd about the little station, and one group 
of people gathered about a horrible mass of 
dbris on the line, the ruins of a smashed 
railway-carriage, a chaotic mass of splintered 
timber, around which anxious men were la- 
boring in excited silence. 

“O Ronald! O Ronald!” I cried faint- 
if as I ran up to the group, for, foremost of 

e breathless workers, hatless, coatless, the 
muscles like ropes on his bare begrimed 
arms, his pallid face, from which the sweat: 
fell like rain, thrust eagerly forward as he 
Strained at the heavy timbers, I saw my 
brother Ronald. | 


“Ronald, for heaven’s sake, what is — 
who is there?” I wailed. 

“She is there! Stand back!” he said 
in fevered, sharpaccents. “ Now, men, now! 
There! up with thém,—up!” And the 
whole bruised, battered side of the carriage 
was raised up by main force with crowbars 
by the strength of the men’s arms; and then 
— then—O merciful Heaven! we saw her 
—our darling Mignonnette—our loved, 
cherished little sister — down amongst the 
horrible wreck, crushed, doubled up in some 
awful manner, her shiny hair twisted over 
the huge, black, greasy iron wheels, her little 
white hands clutched on a shattered portion 
of the window-frame, her sweet face— I 
cannot, even now I cannot dwell on the hid- 
eous anguish of that sight! 

I heard Ronald’s maddened cry of despair 
and the groans of the men; and then I tot- 
tered back, and fell swooning amongst the 
rank coarse grasses that grew on the side of 
the cutting. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was full half an hour later before they 
could extricate Mignonnette: at least some 
one said so,—I have no remembrance of 
how the time went, until I was following the 


group that carried the still, slender form on 
a stretcher to the station. 


“She is not dead,” the surgeon said, after 
a careful examination ; “ but her injuries are 
so severe that I fear she cannot possibly ral- 
ly. But she is living yet.” 

And then I saw a white-haired old man 
wringing the surgeon’s hand, and sobbing 
wildly. 

“Her father! Whereare her mother and 
sister?” I exclaimed, looking about. 

“I believe they have gone to the hotel for 
rest, having suffered some bruises,” a voice 
answered; and I did not recognize it as 
Ronald’s, so harsh and stern and bitter was 
it, as he looked at the still figure lying on 
the couch ; and then he welhed up and stcod 
beside it. 

“ Are you a relaiive ?” the surgeon asked 
in a low, sympathetic voice. 

But Ronald’s fierce, harsh tones never al- 
tered. 

“No,” he said slowly,—“no relative. 
She was in the care of her loving relatives 
—as you see!” 

The surgeon See his shoulders, and 
glanced dubiously at the poor old white-hair- 
ed father, kneeling at her feet, weeping. 

“ If the young lady’s.mother and sister can 
come, they ought to be here,” he said in a 
low tone. 

“No, they ought not!” cried Ronald, with 
terrible wrath in his slow tones. “They 


have left her to die! Her death-bed will be 
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none the easier for their presence! Your 

death-bed, Mignonnette,— my darling! 

my darling!” 

The poor old father echoed the cry. 

“ Oh, don’t say that! Don’t say my little 

rl is going to die and leave me!” he sob- 
piteously. “ little Mgnonnette! 

Don’t say so, sir! My child would n’t die 

and leave her poor old father !” 

“Yes, Mr. Montressor,” Ronald said mer- 
cilessly, “she is going to die, and escape 
from all her lady-mother’s fine schemes for 
her future wretchedness! You were drag- 
ging her back to a life she hated, to a future 
She loathed. It might have been the ruin 
of body and soul together. And she has es- 
caped it all!” 

And I had never known until that moment 
that Ronald had an inkling of the future in 
store for Lady Montressor’s hapless young 
daughter. 

The poor old father looked at him help- 
essly. 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” moaned 
he. “ My child always loved me, and loved to 
be with me. I would have died for my 
child’s happiness !” 

Hour after hour passed on. A messenger 
came from the hotel with a pompously word- 
ed message from Lady Montressor to be in- 
formed of the extent of her daughter’s inju- 
ries. 


“ Tell her ——- her daughter is not 


uite dead yet,” Ronald answered ; and from 
the harsh, terrible words, and the harsh, ter- 
ble look, the man slunk away, frightened and 
abashed. 

Her ladyship’s maid came next; and to 
her Ronald made the same answer. Last of 
a'l came “my lady” herself, with a loud 
voice and excited manner, issuing commands 
to every one near her. 

“ Will you keep that woman away?” Ron- 
ald said, looking across at the surgeon, who 
rose and answered her ladyship’s inquiries, 
and apparently satisfied her that she could 
do no good, and might inflict useless pain on 
her own sensitive nerves; so she went back 
to her hotel and her bed, without even see- 
ing her daughter’s face. 

And we four kept our quiet watch, until 
“ my lady” disturbed us again with her mes- 
sengers to know what had best be done, and 
who had best be sent for. 

“We have telegraphed for the best medi- 
cal aid,” the surgeon said gravely. “ As- 
sure her ladyship that we are doing all that 

_can be done.” 

Late in the next evening Mignonnette 
opened her eyes ; and, directly she saw me, a 
wan little smile struggled into her pain- 
drawn face, poor darling! “ Honor!” she 
whispered; and then she saw Ronald, and 
the smile grew so bright, so sweet, so yearn- 
ing, that fhe quiet, composed medical men 


standing by exchanged 
looked from her to Ronal 

“You know me, Mignonnette ?” he said; 
and the wan smile changed.to a radiance. 

“Yes, Ronald,” she whispered; and a 
life-like flush passed over the ghastly white- 
ness of her cheeks, and in the sweet sunken 
dark eyes sparkled a gleam of happiness. 

“She may rally,” the physician said, in 
an undertone. 

All night through Ronald sat there by the 
couch from which they dared not move her, 
and her father sat on the other side, and I 
hovered about; and we three, with the phy- 
sicians, fought the fight with Death for our 
Mignonnette’s life. \ 

And then, when she had rallied a little, we 
had her carried to the Railway Hotel, and 
there we staid and nursed her day and 
night for nearly three weary weeks, until 
she was able to sit up in bed, propped up 
by pillows, and able to smile on us, and 
talk to us, feebly and slowly, once more. 

She had hardly been pronounced out of 
danger as yet; but “my lady” and Miss 
Montressor had left ten days before for 
their friend’s house in North Wales. 

Certainly her ladyship’s maternal a 
pestered us every day with a letter, to whic 
I always replied in a formal bulletin which 
quite set her conscience at rest. 

When I at length informed her !sdyship 
that Miss Adelaide Montressor was able to 
take a short airing in a Bath-chaur, her lady- 
ship, in her turn, cheered me by the infor- 
mation that she meant to arrive in person on 
the following day, with her maid Justine in 
attendance, and that she hoped her “ darling 
child” would be able to travel to Wales ina 
day or two, where the fact of being sur- 
rounded by luxuries and comforts and at- 
tendance, such as could not possibly have 
been afforded her hitherto, would speedily 
cause her to recover her health and —— 
I showed her ladyship’s polite and consider- 
ate epistle to Ronald, without a word of 
comment, and he handed it to Mr Montres- 
sor, in silence likewise; and then I had to 
break the news to Mignonnette. 

Her father and Ronald followed me into 
the room. 

“ Father, must I go?” she said mournfully. 
“Must 1 go?” And then her gentle dark 
eyes were turned wistfully on Ronald. 

Her father groaned a little in his pertur- 
bation, looked from his lady's imperious 
epistle to the fair faded face of*his beloved 
child, and as her weak voice repeated en- 
treatingly, “ Shall I have to go, father ?” Mr. 
Montressor broke out into a sort of fury of 
frightened defiance. 

“ You shall do whatever you like best, my 
darling!” he cried, crumpling up “my 
lady” ’s letter, and throwing it passionately 
into the fireplace. 


and then 
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“You shall, my pet! Eh, Ronald, what 
do you think? Fh, my = She ought n’t 
to go amongst people she does n’t care 
about, and leave all you who have brought 
her back from the very grave?” 

“Hush, sir!” Ronald said quietly, but 
very bitterly. “Pray do not put our tri- 
fling services of love in opposition to Lady 
Montressor’s wishes! Pray do not allow 
any idea but the idea of her own pleasure to 
bias your daughter’s decision! ” 

Mignonnette listened eagerly to the last 
word, and then a cloud fell over her face, 
and her lips quivered. 

“I leave it to you, father,” she said, in a 
low, trembling voice. “Since my mother 
has expressed a wish for my society, and no 
one else has ” — ; 

“ Mignonnette,” interposed Ronald, in a 
lower and more tremulous voice than her 
own, “what is the use of my going through 
all that torture again?” 

I looked at Mr. Montressor, and I declare 
if the dear old man had n’t picked up some 
little portion of the spirit and humor and 
which he pr! have possessed be- 
fore the lesser light of his intellectual quali- 
ties was extinguished by the — light of 
his liege lady’s, and his mild blue eyes were 
sparkling, and his spectacles twinkled, and 
his forehead shone, and his silvery hair grew 
brighter as his courage and pleasurable 
hope grew higher. 

“What is the use of my trying to keep 

u now?” Ronald said steadily, so that 

er father could hear. “I love you, you 
know ; and I will live for you, if you will on- 
ly ask me; live in the dear hope” —he 
looked straight into her father’s face — 
“that I may one day say to you, ‘Give 

urself to me, no matter who says nay: I 
so earned you by my love and faith‘ul la- 
bor and faithful waiting!’ Do you believe 
you can ask me to hope and wait and labor 
be love of you? Can you promise me, Mig- 
nonnette, that for this faithful love of mine 
you will come to me, no matter who tries to 
prevent or forbid ?” 

“Father!” she cried, turning to him her 
sweet, imploring face, radiant with bright 
maidenly Giushes and tender hope. 

And “Mignonnette’s father pushed the 
twinkling spectacles right up above the 
sparkling old blue eyes. . 

“Yes, you can promise, my darling,” he 
said stoutly; “for I will give you to him! 
I do give you to him now! Ronald Lloyd, 

u’ve brought her back from death, — you 

ve her; you are a brave man and true. | 
—I—give you the most —— thing on 
earth to me, — my little girl! Heaven bless 
you ! » 


.And then the poor dear old man ran in 
one direction, burying his face in his hand- 
kerchief, and I ran in another, and we left 
our Ronald and our Mignonnette in the 
speechless joy of their betrothal alone. 


It seems to me sacrilegious, when I come 
to this _ of our dear one’s story, to have 
to go back to worldly heartlessness and 
scheming and layers but I suppose | 
must, or I cannot finish the story. 

However, I pass quickly over “ my lady,” 
and her wrath and scorn and haughty despis- 
sing of such frail follies as lovers’ vows and 
young truth and constancy, arrayed against 

er and her will. Her contemptuous amuse- 
ment at such rusticity, such unconventional 
ignorance, made her almost amiable, espe- 
cially as we did not combat the point with 
_ and she took Mignonnette away with 

er. 

What kind of a life poor old Mr. Montres- 
sor led during the ensuing months I can 
hardly imagine ; but it was not until Louise 
Montressor had consummated her wicked 
bargain of herself and-her youth and beauty 
for old Viscount Audrey’s rent-roll and Au- 
drey Court and lands adjoining, that Mig- 
nonnette’s persecution began, and continued, 
until ong sunny morning in the end of April 
Ronald was surprised by a visit from Mr. 
Montressor. 

The result of the visit was that I received 
a long letter from Ronald; and, being a pru- 
dent young woman, I hope, and seeing that 
I was engaged to Harry Kenyon, and that ° 
he was pressing me to name an early day 
for our marriage, — he told me candidly that 
it would be very inconvenient for him to be 
away in harvest-time,—1I fixed the day at 
once. Ronald came down and saw me mar- 
ried, and two days later met us in London 
at the lodgings we had taken for our honey- 
moon. 

On the following morning we were stand- 
ing — Ronald, Harry, and I—in a dark, 
quiet little church in one of the squares ; 
and to us there entered, as the clocks all be- 
gan striking ten, a white-haired old gentle- 
man, and, leaning on his arm, the fair form 
of a slender dark-eyed girl in a dove-colored 
dress. 

Twenty minutes later we were all leavin 
the church together; and the dark-eyed gir 
was leaning on Ronald’s arm, and wore his 
wedding-ring on her slim little hand; and 
our darling was his and ours, to love and to 
cherish forever. ~\ Lady Montressor’s 
and my lady the Viscountess Audrey’s 
schemes and plans for the future were all 
useless and aimless now; and Mignonnette 


came to us, our very own at last! — 
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HE was called little Mollie once, and 
her curls were praised and kissed by a 
tender mother; but that mother had lon 
since been laid in the village church yard, 
and now her child was only known as 
“the Benjamin girl,” and her curls had all 
been cut off ; for Mrs. Small did not believe 
in “fostering vanity in a charity child.” 

She had taken Mollie from the bedside of 
the dead mother, brought her home, and set 
her to work nursing the twins. The shock 
of her mother’s death, and the immediate 
introduction into a strange family and 
strange scenes, seemec to stupefy the poor, 
timid child, and made Mrs. Small and the 
neighbors think she was naturally dull, al- 
most idiotic, they said. A little tender 
motherly care, a few kind words even, would 
have opened the girl’s heart and made her 
bright enough. But instead she was neg- 
lected and scolded from the first; made to 
work hard, and heard herself called stupid 
so often that she began to think she’ was so 
really, and settled down to a dull, listless 
way of doing everything, which certainly 
gave some foundation for the opinions ex- 
pressed of her. 

Poor Mollie Benjamin! all day long she 
carried about the fat twins, or tried to amuse 

. them, and kéep them out of mischief, but 
though she did her best she was sure to be 
found fault with, and her only comfort was 
that the babies loved her. 

People said it was only too kind in Mrs. 
Small to give the orphan a home, thus sav- 
ing her from going to the poor-house. But 
no one knew how she shivered under her 
seanty clothing, and wrapped the ragged 
floor-rug around her at night to keep her 
warm on her wretched bed. Seldom did the 
little Benjamin girl have a kind word, but 
very frequent were the cross ones. Mrs. 
Small took much credit to herself for giving 
the outcast a home, for she was not a ric 
woman by any means, and of course not be 
expected to treat her as her own. But had 
there been no twins, poor Mollie would hard- 
ly have found a home at Mrs. Small’s, though 
it the truth had been told, she amply earned 
her board and insufficient clothing. 

Sometimes there were errands to be done 
at the grocery, and then Mollie received a 
pleasant word from Mr. Blossom, as he 

measured the molasses and weighed the su- 

r; or he would give her a few figs ora 
andful of raisins, watching her pityingly as 
she tied them up in a corner of her ragged 


THE BENFAMIN GIRL. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


apron to keep them for the babies she loved 
so well. She never smiled or looked pleased 

at receiving the gifts, and spoke no word of 

thanks, though Mr. Blossom felt sure he 

had seen her eyes fill with tears. 

One day, a few months after Mrs. Small 
had taken her home, she was sent to the 
grocery after some golden sirup. Compa 
ny was expected, and for once something 
extra must be bought, — common molasses 
could not be offered to Mrs. Small’s rich 
aunt. Mollie was trusted with the straw- 
covered jug instead of the stone one she 
usually carried, and told to hurry back, for 
cake must be made, and the twins were 
troublesome. 

But she did not hurry; she was too list- 
less to care to quicken her steps, no matter 
what the emergency. She got the sirup, 
and kind Mr. Blossom gave her a stick of 
candy, telling her to eat it on her way home. 
But Mollie put the treat in her apron as usu- 
al, thinking of the twins, and that it would 
help to keep them quiet. 

Just as she reached the door-yard of her 
home Mrs. Small met her, and, impatient at 
her delay, seized her by the arm and shook 
her violently. The poor child made a step 
backward, and, tripping on a bunch of 
weeds, fell headlong. The jug was thrown 
with great force from her grasp, and strik- 
ing a stone smashed to pieces. 

At sight of the costly golden sirup spilled 
over the gravel, Mrs. Small’s anger knew 
no bounds. 

Mollie had picked herself up, and stood 
staring blankly at her work, as if trying to 
realize the extent of the misfortune. 

Seizing her again by the arm, but holding 
her firmly this time, Mrs. Small shook her 
vigorously, scolding with violence for what 
she had done. But as her words fell ap- 
parently on deaf ears, she finally sprang for 
ward, and struck the r orphan half a 
dozen severe blows on the face and head. 

“ There!” she cried, “ You careless, wick- 
ed, stupid creature! You cost more than 
you are worth! I wish I had never given 
youahome. I wish I might never see your 
ugly, stupid face again!” 

Never before had Mollie been struck 
anyone. She had been scolded and push 
and frequently sent to bed supperless, but 
a blow had never fallen upon 1“ before. 
She turned away from her hard mistress, 
and, without a word, fled through the little 
gate again and went out into the road. 
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At dusk Mr. Blossom was walking home 
quickly. He was tired, and longed for his 
hot tea and cozy fireside; but he stopped 
as he was passing a vacant lot, and listened, 
for surely he heard moans as of some one in 
distress. In the centre of the lot was a 
huge pile of bricks, old barrels, and rubbish 
of every description. Going up to it, what 
was his surprise to see the figure of a girl 
crouching on one side of the trash, sobbing 
and moaning in a dreary, heart-broken way. 
She wore no hat and shawl, and seemed un- 
conscious of the severity of the cold March 
wind sweeping over her. 

“Why, it is the Benjamin girl!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Blossom; then stooping down 
he asked gently, “ Why are you lying here, 
Mollie? It is almost dark. Get up, my 
dear, and go home.” 

The little Benjamin girl looked up, and 
seeing who addressed her, broke forth into 
louder sobs. 

“ Now, really, this won’t do,” said the 
kind-hearted grocer. ‘“ Get up, Mollie, and 
try to tell me what ails you, child.” 

The girl rose slowly to her feet. Her 
hair hung over her swollen eyes in little, 
matted, tangled curls, her cheeks were 
stained with tears, her shoes were in holes, 
her dress torn and soiled, and in one hand 
she held the candy given her that morning. 
Truly she was a sad sight. 

“Poor Mollie!” said Mr. Blossom, the 


tears standing in his eyes, “ ee look cold 


and wretched. Why are you here?” 

“] broke the jug,” answered the girl, in a 
despairing tone, raising to the grocer’s face 
her great sad eyes. “I can never mend it, 
and she don’t want me back.” 

“Did you break the jug, and spill the sir- 
up? Well, well, I think Mrs. Small will 
forgive you.” 

“She don’t want to see my stupid face 
again,” said poor Mollie, as if she were re- 
gy | the words by rote. “I cannot go to 

er. 1 will sleep here.” 

“No, no, not here!” said Mr. Blossom, 
“come with me,and we will see what is 
best to be done.” 

Mollie said no more; she wiped away her 
tears with her ragged apron, and followed 
the grocer to his comfortable home. 

“Mercy on me!” cried Mrs. Blossom, as 
she met her husband at the door, “ why 
have you brought that Benjamin girl here?” 

Mr. Blossom drew his wife aside, and 
whispered to her for a few minutes. At 
first she looked very doubtful; then she 
turned to Mollie with a smile, — 

“Come with me, Mollie,” she said in her 
kindest tones. “You shall have a warm 
bath, and then a good supper.” 

“ But I broke the jug,” said Mollie. 

“Never mind that, it was not my jug,” 
answered Mrs. Blossom. 


“I must go to bed, but have no supper,” 
persisted the girl. “ I broke the jug.” 

But Mrs. Blossom led her gently from 
the room, and after washing and dressing 
her, and brushing out the tangled little curls, 
led her back to the supper-room, where Mr. 
Blossom was patiently waiting. 

“Why! I declare! she is positively pret- 
ty!” he said, looking in surprise at Mollie. 

He took good care at the supper table to 
heap the little girl’s plate with all manner of 
good things, and when she had eaten enough, 

ave her a brightly colored picture-book to 
ook at. 

“ Joseph,” said Mrs. Blossom, when she 
was alone with her husband, Mollie havin 
been put to bed, “I believe Mrs. Sm 
must have beaten that poor child. I sawa 
bruise on her cheek, and she said her head 
felt sore.” 

“ Did you ask her about it ?” 

“Yes, but she only repeated that she 
broke the jug, and hers that the twins need- 
ed her.” 

“Not much information about the bruis- 
es certainly,” said Mr. Blossom, laughing. 
“ But we will give her house-room, Ellen. 
I am sure you will not mind having her 
here.” 

“ No, indeed! it will give me something to 
do. And who knows what a little kindness 
may do for her? She seems dull and spirit- 
less enough now; but we can soon see if 
that is natural, or only the effect of harsh 
treatment.” 

Good times had come to the poor little 
Benjamin girl. Her curls were allowed to 

row, and Mrs. Blossom twined them about 

er fingers every morning, just as Mollie re- 
membered her mother had done. The 
prettiest frocks, the daintiest aprons were 
made for her, and she never heard a cross 
word or even an impatient one now. Yet 
much to Mrs. Blossom’s regret, the indiffer- 
ent, dull way remained with her, and almost 
discouraged her kind friends. 

One night when Mollie had been about 
three months with Mrs. Blossom, there 
arose a cry of fire, and Mrs. Small’s house 
was in flames before the neighbors were 
well aroused from their beds. There was 
no engine nearer than ten miles, and all 
that could be done to extinguish the fire was 
done with buckets of water drawn from the 
well. Mrs. Small had escaped from the 
house and then fainted, and it was only on 
her regaining consciousness that it became 
known that the twins were in their cradle 
up-stairs. The confusion had been so great 
that none of the neighbors had thought of 
the poor little babies. 

The frantic mother ran backward and for- 
ward, wringing her hands in agony, and 
shrieking for some one to save her children. 
She would have dashed into the burning 
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building had she not been restrained by 
force. All agreed that it was madness to 
atttempt the rescue of the twins. To be 
sure, the stairway had not yet caught, nei- 
ther the room in which the poor little child- 
ren were; but all else was blazing. No one 
dared venture in, and the cries of the poor 
mother rose louder and shriller. 

‘Two or three men ran to fine a ladder, 
but all knew that before it could be brought, 
the infants would be beyond help. 

“ ‘the stairway would not bear a man’s 
weight.- It would be certain death to at- 
tempt to go up it,” said Mr. Blossom. 

No one noticed in the smoke and confu- 
sion and darkness the slender figure of a 

irl rush madly into the burning house. 

ut a great shout rose on the air as down 
the rickety swaying stairway, about which 
the flames were already rolling, came the 
slender figure clasping to her breast the two 
babies. 

“It’s the little Benjamin girl! the Benja- 
min girl!” cried the multitude hoarsely. 

Staggering, reeling, gasping, the girl came 
out, laid the babies in the arms of the fren- 
zied mother, and then fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Noble Mollie! there were a dozen hands 
outstretched to raise her, a hundred voices 
praising her bravery, but it was Mr. Blossom 
who was first to clasp his arms about her, 


and she was borne tenderly to her home, 

The village rung with the wonderful tale, 
Those who had not been present would 
hardly credit it. 

“ The Benjamin girl has n’t sense enough, 
let alone the pluck, to do such a thing,” said 
one. 

“ It was n’t either sense or pluck,” said 
Mr. Blossom, who overheard the speech. 
“It was her love for the babies she had 
nursed which made her risk her own life to 
save theirs.” 

A long illness followed Mollie’s daring 
act, and er many days it was not thought 
she could ever recover. But the devoted 
nursing, not only of Mrs. Blossom, but of 
half the mothers in the village, including 
Mrs. Small, at last triumphed, and Mollie 
grew well and strong again; and, strange to 
relate, her mind was now quite unclouded, 
and she was never again found cither listless 
or stupid. Nothing would satisfy Mrs. 
Small but Mollie’s immediate return to her 
old home, and the love the little girl had for 
the babies whose lives she had saved in- 
duced her to consent. Lut she was not 
treated as of old. Mrs. Small had learned 
a severe lesson, and her gratitude to Mollie 
was unbounded. She acted toward her in 
every respect as she did toward her own 
children, and the life of the little Benjamin 
girl was as happy as the day was long. 


UNFORGIVING. 


Ts man who cannot forgive an injury, 
fancied or real, is a man to be pitied as 
well as blamed, as the better part of his na- 
ture becomes dwarfed and sordid. Noman 
can long or succesfully conceal his grudge 


Opportunities for revenge 
come to all, and the man of grudges is sure 
to use them. He will tread under foot the 
best form of character; he will slight at 
sight, withhold assent to real merit, assassi- 
nate reputations by invidious comparisons 
or designed starving neglect; plan in deep- 
est secrecy and work under hypocrisy’s 
thickest mantle (always really the thinnest), 
and has a memory of insults or fancied 


toward another. 


wrongs only death can remove or scatter. 
Let no man who cherishes even the faint- 
est grudge toward another ever hope to 
conceal it. This is simply impossible. Pre- 
tended friendship will not conceal ill-con- 
cealed malice. Grudges dwarf the person 
cherishing them, destroy daily peace, inten- 
sify prejudice, deaden, limit, and poison 
one’s influence, elevate policy above princi- 
ple, and at last work out the mysterious sui- 
cide of character. Here’s the reason why 
commonly so-called social life is so often a 
piercing farce, and people must slowly ac- 
cept the sorrow of mutual distrust, dishkes, 
and divisions. 
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THE FIRST SNOWFALL. 


5 ee leafless trees were black and wet, 
Half hid in chilly mist, last night: 
This morn each wears a coronet, 
With purest crystal fires alight. 


We in the dark with dreams were still, 
When silently the elves came down, 

To throw a great robe round the hill, 
And muffie all the sleeping town. 


The sceptre is in Winter’s hand: 
His willing troop of Northern fays 

Have thrown his jewels o’er the land 
In their enchanted midnight maze. 


The hall seems, as it stands alone, 
With red sun on its frosted panes, 
Like a palace to dreamers shown 
In a proud fairy lord’s domains. 


Boston, JANUARY, 1880. 


BY GUY ROSLYN. 


Here is the robin, welcome guest; 
And he is cheerfui in the flaw: 
The amulet upon his breast 
Will shield him in the icy shaw. 


Bright bird, you bring again the joys 
That made us happy long ago, 
When we were little girls and boys, — 
hen first we saw you in the snow. 


How merry wi:] the children be 

When they awake! It makes me smile 
To think how they will shout to see 

All things white for many a mile. 


What a sweet wonder is the year, 
With seasons charming all our days! 
We wait for Winter with some fear, 
beauty is in all his ways. 
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BIRD-LORE. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


A= the various superstitions re- 
lating to the animal creation, our feath- 
ered friends play an important part, and it 
may not be uninteresting to retail some of 
the principal traditions and popular beliefs 
concerning them. 

We will begin with the raven, who takes 
the place of the eagle in Northern mytholo- 
gy: He was sacred to Wodan, and was be- 
ieved to be his especial companion. Wo- 
dan had two ravens, named Huginn and 
Muninn, who reported to him all the news 
of the world; and, furthermore, announced 
to heroes their approaching death. Thence 
arises the universal belief that the croaking 
of a raven portendsa death. In the Middle 
Ages, evil spirits were supposed to assume 
the form of ravens, for when Christianity 
transformed Wodan into the Devil, his wing- 
ed messengers also became ae Some- 
times the sight of a raven brings ill-fortune, 
and sometimes it betokens good ; but who- 
ever finds a feather will have luck. 

In Suabia, a flight of ravens foretells war ; 
and, in the Tyrolese Oetz-Thal, people say 
that when the ravens fly around some par- 
ticular pasture, and suddenly dart to the 
~~. a cow will die within three days. 

he Tyrolese peasantry declare that the ra- 
vens are so clever that “they scent the pow- 
der in the gun,” and that is the reason why 
it is so difficult to shoot them. According 
to a Tyrol legend, the ravens and crows 
once had snow-white plumage, and were 
beautiful birds, very proud of their appear- 
ance. They were especially fond of fre- 
quenting the neighborhood of streams, and 
bathed a great deal. One day they were 
thus engaged, when the Holy Child drew 
near to quench his burning thirst; but the 
ravens splashing in the water made it thick 
and muddy. Then the Holy Boy said, — 

“Because ye are so ungrateful, and so 
vain of your dazzling white plumage, ye'shall 
henceforth have nought but black feathers 
unto the end of the world.” 

In the Lech Valley, there is a belief that 
the ravens never drink during June, because 
in that month they fed the prophet Elijah. 
In North Germany, Suabia, and Tyrol, a 
superstition prevails, that, if the eggs are 
taken from a raven’s nest, boiled, and re- 
placed, the old raven will bring a root or 
stone to the nest, which he fetches from the 
sea. This “raven stone” is very valuable, 
for it confers great good fortune on its own- 
er, aud has likewise the power of rendering 


him invisible when worn on the arm. The 
stone is found in the nests of magpies, as 
well as ravens, and, as it makes the nest it- 
self invisible, it must be sought with the aid 
of a mirror. 

In Pomerania and Rugen, the method is 
somewhat different. The parent birds must 
have attained the age of a hundred years, 
and the would-be possessor of the precious 
“stone” must climb up and kill one of the 
young ravens, who must be a cock bird, and 
not over six weeks old. Then the aggressor 
descends, taking careful note of the tree, 
The old raven immediately returns with the 
stone, which he puts in his son’s beak, and, 
thereupon, both tree and nest become invis- 
ible. The man, however, feels for the tree, 
and on reaching the nest he carries off the 
stone in triumph. Rugen folks declare that 
this feat can only be accomplished by the 
help of the Devil, and that the man’s soul is 
the ee paid for such assistance. 

The Suabian peasantry maintain that the 
young ravens are nourished solely by the 
dew from heaven during the first nine days 
of their existence. As they are naked, and 
of a light color, the old birds do not believe 
they are are their progeny, and, consequent- 
ly, neglect to feed them. But they occasion- 
ally cast a glance at the nest, and when the 
young ones begin to show a little black 
down on their breasts by the tenth day, the 
parents bring them the first carrion. 

The magpie shares the raven’s reputation 
for sorcery, in many places, and he is also 
supposed to bring bad luck. Silesia is the 
only exception, for there people think that 
the chattering of a magpie foretells the arri- 
val of esteemed visitors. In Tyrol, on the 
contrary, its screaming denotes famine or 
pestilence. Whenever a magpie screams 
outside a house in West Prussia or Hesse, 
it is regarded as a sure sign of strife within 
that same ~~ A magpie, boiled down into 
soup, makes him who eats it lose his senses. 

In the Lech Valley a curious notion ex- 
ists, that, when nine magpies are seen to- 

ether, one of them is sure to bea witch. 

tis unlucky to shoot a magpie in Prussia; 
and, in the Wetteran, the same theory is 
held respecting the water-wagtails, who are 
much given to frequenting the neighborhood 
of cows, “ because they were formerly cows 
themselves.” 

Popular tradition states that magpies were 
originally white birds, and that they owe 
their black feathers to some enchantment. 
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But the time will come when they will cast 
off the spell, and resume once more their 
snowy plumage, and then happy days will 
dawn on the earth, The Emperor Barba- 
rossa sleeps within the mountain so long as 
the magpies wear their parti-colorec plum- 

e; but when they regain their former 
white hue, he will awake, and emerge from 
his subterranean cavern, to reign ,triumph- 
antly over a great united Fatherland. In 
Uhland’s well-known ballad of the Emperor 
Barbarossa, it is the ravens who encircle 
the Kyffhaiuser mountain where the Kaiser 
reposes. 

Other ill-omened birds are the jackdaws, 
whose appearance in flights betokens either 
tempest or war ; and the owl, whose hooting 

rtends death ; while in the Prussian Mark, 

Silesia, and Austria, the same quality is as- 
cribed to the cock when he crows into the 
house. A crowing hen means ill-fortune, 
but it can be averted by immediately wring- 
ing the neck of the evil prophet. A white 
cock isa good omen. The Tyrolese peas- 
antry say that when a cock is seven years 
of age he lays an egg which produces a 
dragon. 

The cuckoo is universally regarded as a 
soothsayer. It is believed that he foretells 
the number of years a person will live, ac- 
cording to his cries of “cuckoo.” Swedish 
maidens inquire of him how long they will 
remain unmarried, but, if he respcnds more 
than ten times, they say he is sitting on a 
bewitched bough, and no longer heed his 
prophecies. It is very important to note 
the direction whence his call is first heard, 
for if it be the north, the auditor will have 
woe and mourning in the course of the year. 
The east and west signify happiness ; and 
the south, prosperity. A German legend 
relates that the cuckoo is an enchanted 
baker; or miller, which accounts for the 
dusty hue of his plumage. When times 
were hard, he stole the dough belonging to 

or people; and when the dough rose up 
in the oven, he took it out, and plucked off a 
large piece, 

“Gukuk!” “Oh, look!” 

God punished him for his theft by trans- 
forming him into a bird of prey, incessantlv 
repeating this cry. In Servia, the cuckoo is 
believed to be a maiden, who mourned the 
death of her brother until she was changed 
into this bird. The Russians have a similar 
legend. 

n olden times, the first day on which the 
call of the prophetic bird was heard was 
kept as a festival in Westphalia. Whoever 
brought the joyful intelligence was rewarded 
with an egg, which he at once proceeded to 

and eat. He then greeted all he met 
with the words, “ The cuckoo has called!” 
instead of bidding “ Good-day.” At Hilch- 
enbach, in Westphalia, the fortunate person 


rolled on the s, and this ceremony pre- 
vented backache during the ensuing year. 

At Pill, in Tyrol, there is a strange theo 
that the cuckoo is hatched by robin-red- 
breasts, and begins by being a cuckoo for 
the first twelvemonth; then he becomes a 
hawk, during which period he devours his 
foster-brothers ; and, finally, a sparrow-hawk. 

The plover, the jay, the snipe, and the 
woodpecker, are all weather-prophets, par- 
ticularly as regards thunder-storms. Plovers 
go by the name of “Our Lady’s Doves.” 

heir heads were used as a talisman against 
ey and their eggs as a cure for witch- 
crait. 

An old tradition declares that the jay falls 
into a trance during a thunder-storm. His 
flesh was considered beneficial in consump- 
tion, whilst his wings were believed to be 
the ornaments worn by witches at their dia- 
bolical gatherings. According to village 
tales, the jay is always the jester amongst 
the birds, and his appearance is a good 
omen. 

The snipe is sometimes called “ the thun- 
der goat,” and his head is likewise used as 
a charm. 

The speckled woodpecker was considered 
sacred by other nations, as well as the Ger- 
mans. irgil and Ovid say that Picus, the 
son of Saturn, and father of Faunus, was 
transformed into a woodpecker. The Ro- 
mans told how he assisted the wolf in feed- 
ing Romulus and Remus, and they believed 
him to be the favorite and companion of 
the God of War, which belief was shared by 
the Teutonic race. His tapping*reminded 
them of Thor’s hammer, whence he derives 
his peasant-name of “the carpenter,” and 
his incessant screaming before a storm nat- 
urally connected him with the Thunderer. 

The flesh of the green woodpecker was 
— to eat, and was reckoned to be a reme- 

y against epilepsy, and his gay plumage 
was evidently considered an especial dis- 
tinction. He appears in popular tales and 
traditions as the heavenly messenger, and 
the fairies were wont to assume his form. 
Formerly, the gray woodpecker was laid be- 
neath the pillow of achild suffering from 
convulsions. 

In Norway, the woodpecker is called 
ird,” from the following leg- 
end :— 

“One day our Lord was walking with St. 
Peter, when they fell in with a woman named 
Gertrude, who wore a red cap, and was 
busy baking. Our Lord, being tired and 
hungry, begged for a piece of cake. Accord- 
ingly, the woman took a little dough and set 
it in the oven, but it rose up so high that it 
filled the whole pan. Then she thought the 
cake was too large for an alms, and, taking 
less dough, she re-commenced baking. 
Again the cake rose up to its former dimen- 
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sions, and was again refused to the weary 
wayfarers. When the same thing happened 
at the third attempt, Gertrude said, — 

“* Ye must e’en go your ways without alms, 
for all my my cakes are too large for beg- 

rs.’ 

“ Thereupon, our Lord replied, — 

“* As thou wilt give me naught, thou shalt 
be punished by being changed into a little 
bird. Thou shalt seek thy scanty food ia 
the bark of trees, and thou shalt only drink 
when it rains.’” 

Scarcely had these words been spoken, 
when the woman was transformed into the 
“Gertrude’s bird,” and flew out by the 
chimney. Up to the present day she wears 
her red cap, but the rest of her body is 
black, from the soot of the chimney. She 
is always pecking the bark of the trees, and 
screaming for rainy weather, because she is 
tormented by perpetual thirst. ’ 

The turtle-dove is a sacred bird. Suabi- 
an peasants call it “ God’s bird,” and say that 
the house where doves are kept cannot be 
struck by lightning. If there be a sick per- 
son in the house, the turtie-dove grieves, and 
will not coo. Sometimes it mourns for 
years over a death. People who suffer from 
erysipelas generally keep doves, declaring 
that they draw the illness to themselves, 
and, as a proof of this, the bird’s feet be- 
come scarlct. 

The stork has always been regarded ‘as 
the herald of spring. <A very old tradition, 
recorded as early as the thirteenth century, 
states thatthe storks only adopt the form of 
birds when with us. But in the distant 
countries, whither they wend their way ev- 
ery autumn, they are human beings, and 
merely undergo an annual transformation in- 
to storks on visiting our Northern climes. 
The Suabian peasantry say that if a stork 
had a tongue he would speak, and then he 
would betray everybody's secrets, because 
he hears and sees everything. However, as 
it is, he manages to give notice of any spec- 
ial occurrence by chattering with his beak. 

These birds protect the house from light- 
ning, and must therefore never be aisturbed. 

There is a theory in North Germany and 
Suabia, that, when a nest is manufactured 
for the stork, which is occasionally done by 
putting up an old cart-wheel with boughs 
twined round the spokes, he will testify his 
gratitude to the owner of the house by 
throwing down a feather the first year, an 
egg the sccond year, andthe third year a 
young stork. Then he re-commences with 
the feather, and so on. 

The demeanor of the stork on his first ap- 
pearance is very important. Should he be 
chattering, the spectator will break a great 
deal of crockery during the ensuing twelve- 
month; if silent, he will be lazy; if flying, 
he will be diligent. Thus say the peasants 


of Hanover and Mecklenberg. 


In the Alt- 
mark, a stork on the wing signifies to a 
maiden that she will soon enter the bonds of 
wedlock ; but, if stationary, she will be asked 


to actas sponsor. Whoever has money in 
his pocket on first beholding the stork, will 
never lack during the year, nor will he suffer 
from toothache. 

The superstition that the stork brings the 
children is current all over Germany. In 
Silesia, the flight of a stork over a house de- 
notes the speedy arrival of a baby ; while, in 
the island of Riigen, they say that, unless 
the stork lays eggs, the house will also be 
childless, and, as the young storks thrive, so 
will the children. Nobody dare shoot a 
stork in Rugen, for then he weeps large 
tears, and each tear portends a great misfor- 
tune. The stork is very particular about 
domestic peace in the dwelling where he 
takes up his abode, and strife soon drives 
him away. Suabian peasants say that when 
the storks assemble for their winter migra- 
tion, the males and females all pair off, and, 
should there be an odd one, he or she is 
pecked to death by the rest. The Westpha- 
lians declare that the old storks always 
throw one of their brood out of the nest if 
the number is uneven. In Oldenburg, 
there is a curious theory that the autumnal 
gatherings of the storks are in reality Free- 
masons’ gatherings. 

The pious monk, Cesarius von Heister- 
bach, remarks, in an ancient chronicle, that 
the storks are models of conjugal fidelity ; 
and, when a female stork attempts flirtation 
with any other than her lawful husband, she 
is brought before a jury of storks, and, if 
found guilty, they hack her to pieces with 
their long bills. 

Amongst birds of good omen, the swallow 
occupies the most prominent —— and 
fully shares the popularity of the stork. In 
Suabia, swallows are called “God’s birds,” 
and in Silesia, “ Our Lady’s birds,” because 
at break of day they twitter a song in her 
praise. Whilst in the Ober-Inn Valley, in 
the Tyrol, it is said that the swallows as- 
sisted the Almighty to construct heaven. 
At Meran, they time their arrival and depart- 
ure by the festivals of the Blessed Virgin. 
They appear at the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, and on the eighth of September 

off. 

There is a general belief throughout Ger- 
many, that the house where they build their 
nests is blessed and protected from all evil. 
In the Ober-Inn Valley, people say there is 
no strife where swallows build, and in the 
Oetz Valley their presence makes a village 
wealthy, and prosperity departs with them. 
It is customary in some parts of Westphalia 


to leave the windows open day and night in 
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summer, in order that the birds may have 
undisturbed access. 

In olden days, at the time when the swal- 
lows were expected, a solemn procession 
was formed by the whole household to the 
gate of the farm; then, at the first glimpse 
of the welcome visitors, the barn-door was 
ere thrown open for them. It was be- 
ieved that the swallows took a great inter- 
est in domestic affairs, and examined every- 
thing closely on their arrival. If they found 
untidiness and mismanagement, they sang, — 


“ Boxes and chests were full when awav we went, 
Now we are back, they are empty; all is spent.” 


Various ceremonies must be performed 
the first time of beholding a swallow. In 
the Neu Mark, the person must wash his 
face to preserve it from sunburn during the 
year. In Tyrol, he must stop directly, and 
dig, with his knife, below his left foot; he 
will then find acoal in the ground which will 
cure ague. When the swallows have been 
constant to one nest for seven years, they 
leave behind them a small stone of great 
healing properties, especially for diseases of 
the eye. 

Tyrolese peasants of the Unter Valle 
say that the wondrous magic root which 
opens all doors and fastenings may be ob- 
tained as follows: A swallow’s nest is 
bound round with strong string, so as to ef- 
fectually close the opening. ‘Then the old 
swallow comes with the root, opens the 
nest, and lets the root fall. In another part 
of ‘Tyrol the same story is told of the wood- 
pecker. 

The natives of Lippe Detmold have not 
quite such a favorable opinion of the swal- 
lows as their neighbors. They hold that no 
calves can be reared where swallows build; 
and in Westphalian villages one sometimes 
hears that a cow gives blood instead of milk 
if a swallow chances to fly under her. 

Killing a swallow is a crime which brings 
its own punishment; but the _ varies. 
In the Pusterthal, Suabia, and the Lechrain 
the slayer will have misfortunes with his 
cattle, for the cows will give red milk. At 
Nauders, in Tyrol, the criminal will lose his 
father or mother, and in the neighborin 
Telfs “the heavens will open:” 2. ¢., it will 
lighten, In the Ober-Inn Valley the mur- 
derer’s house will be burnt down; and at 
Sarsans, in the Oetz Valley, the destruction 
or removal of a swallow’s nest will cost the 
life of the best cow of the herd. The West- 

halians say that the slaughter of a swal- 
ow causes four weeks’ rain; and, if the 
are driven away, all the vegetables in the 
garden will-be cut off by the frost. 

Whoever bids farewell to the swallows at 
their autumnal departure will be free from 
chilblains through the -vinter. 

Swallows also have the gift of prophecy. 


In some parts of Westphalia, the peasants 
tell you to look under your feet on the ap- 
pearance of the first swallow, for if there 
should chance to be a hair, it will be of the 
same color as that of your future wife. A 
flight of swallows over a house in the Unter- 
Inn Valley signifies a death. 

The crossbill and the robin are likewise 
looked on as lucky birds. Everybody knows 
the pretty legends concerning both birds, 
and how the one is supposed to have cross- 
ed his bill, and the other reddened his breast, 
by endeavoring to pluck out the nails which 
fastened Our Lord to the Cross. In Spain 
a somewhat similar act of piety is attributed 
to the nightingale and goldfinch — 

** When Christ for us on Golgotha, 
Gave up his latest breath, 
The nightingale and goldfinch sang 
The mournful song of death.” 

In the Hartz Mountains, and in Tyrol, the 
crossbill is highly valued, as it is believed 
that this bird will take to itself diseases 
which would otherwise befall the family. 
He has possessed this virtue ever since his 
efforts to release Our Lord from the Cross. 
The presence of a crossbill drives away gout 
and rheumatism, and even the water which 
he drinks, or in which he bathes, is used as 
a remedy for these complaints. Moreover, 
the Tyrolese crossbill counteracts witch- 
craft, and protects a home from evil spells 
and lightning. 

The robin is likewise a protection against 
lightning, but woe betide the rash person 
who ventures to molest the robin or its nest. 
He will either be struck by lightning, or, as 
in the Zillerthal, he will become epileptic, or, 
in the Ober-Inn Thal, his cattle will all give 
red milk, and even the water in his house 
will assume a ruddy hue. The despoiler of 
a robin’s nest will lose as many relations in 
the course of the year as the number of 
young birds stolen. Absam and Schwaz 
are the only Tyrolese exceptions to the uni- 
versal estimation in which this bird is held. 
At Absam it is said that the nest attracts 
the lightning, and at Schwaz a robin flying 
over a house foretells a death. 

The bullfinch also possesses good quali- 
ties. At Schwaz the water in which a bull- 
finch has bathed is reckoned a cure for cpi- 
lepsy ; and at Lienz nobody will suffer from 
erysipelas in the house where a bullfinch is 


Pn the valleys of the Unter Inn and in the 
Lech, the siskins are believed to have stones 
in their nests which render the owner invis- 
ible. It can therefore only be discovered 
by means of placing a pail of water beneath 
the tree where the nest is supposed to be 
located, and then the water will reflect it. 


According to the Bavarian peasantry, the 
eggs and nest of the siskin have the same 
qualifications as the stone. 
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The quail has the gift of prophecy. In 
some parts of Tyrol the number of his calls 
is believed to denote the price of corn, each 
call signifying a gulden. In other parts, if 
he calls six times, the year will be a bad one; 
if eight times, it will be tolerably prosper- 
ous ; but should he call ten times, or beyond 
that number, everything will flourish. 

Sparrows, on the contrary, have no spec- 
ial virtue, and whoever eats them will have 
the St. Vitus’s dance. 

The tiny titmice were held in great esti- 
mation by our forefathers, and heavy penal- 
ties fell on any who entrapped or otherwise 
injured them. 

Starlings and other small birds often ap- 
pear in: legends as messengers of the dei- 
ties, and prophecy accordingly. They speak 
a language of their own, and discuss the af- 
fairs of mankind; so that whoever under- 
stands their tongue hears many wonderful 
things. The starlings were especially con- 
sidered to be the companions and messen- 
gers of the elves. 

Amongst our chief songsters, tradition re- 
lates the following superstitions regarding 
the lark, the blackbird, and the nightingale. 

The former is under the peculiar patron- 
age of the Blessed Virgin. The lark com- 
mences singing at Candlemas, the Feast of 
the Purification. In former times it was 
considered acrime to kill alark. But, on 
the other hand, if a child eats, as his first 
meat, the flesh of a roast lark, it will make 
him virtuous and pious. A rising lark is a 
good omen to the peasant, as he enters the 
meadow, and he calls it “ the pious lark,” be- 
cause it never omits to praise and thank God 
before and after a meal. He who points at 
a lark is sure to be punished for his want of 

respect, by a gathering on the offending fin- 


er. 
° The blackbird is sometimes called “ Gott- 


house from lightning, and also possesses 
soothsaying powers. If it sings before 
March, corn will be dear. Much informa- 
tion may be gained from its first spring car- 
ol by those who are learned in such matters, 
The Good Samaritans who feed the black- 
birds through the winter months will be 
rewarded with prosperity in all their under- 
takings, and wil] never suffer from fever. 

The Westphalian chaffinch, at Iserlohn, 
sings, — 

“ Suk, suk, suk! 
The Prussian soldiers will be here.” 

Probably this refers to some ancient 
prophecy. 

A legend is told on the Island of Rugen, 
that the nightingale is an enchanted shep- 
herdess, who treated her sweetheart, a shep- 
herd, badly, by making him tend her sheep, 
as weil as his own, till far into the night. 
She had long promised to wed him, but was 
continually postponing the ceremony. At 
last the youth lost his patience, and angrily 
exclaimed one day, that he wished she might 
be unable to sleep until the Day of Judg- 
ment. His wish was fulfilled, for the night- 
ingale never rests at night, and warbles her 
plaintive song when all the world is still. 
The peasantry say that the name of her dog 
and the peculiar call used for the sheep may 
be plainly distinguished. 

In the Bavarian Lechrain the nightingale 
enjoys a better reputation, and one more be- 
fitting the “queen of song.” People lying 
at the point of death, suffering great pain, 
often sigh for the nightingale to come and 
release them. Then the gentle bird flies on 
the window-sill, and pours forth a melody of 
such surpassing sweetness that the pain 
ceases, and the sick person either recovers, 
or else he passes away, lulled to his last 


ling,” or “little god.” It preserves the 


sleep by the sweet notes. 


NCE upon a time, there lived, beside 

the Rhine, a beautiful young lady. 
She had a lover who loved her, and whom 
she loved in return; but, after he had wooed 
her, not one year, but three, he asked her to 
marry him, and she, anxious to show her 
power, merely answered, — 

“Wait.” 

“TI have waited three eng he said, in 
reply to her request; “but, at your bid- 
ding, I will wait one more, — just one more. 


THE LEGEND OF THE IVY. 


the year is over, to ask your hand.” 


praise of his bravery filled the land, but the 
lady was piqued by the thought that he had 
been able to leave her even for a year, and 
when he returned, she determined to punish 
him, though all the time she loved him 
well. 

He knelt at her feet, and took her hands 


in his, and said, — 


I will go away from you, and return, when — 


e went away, became a soldier, and the ~ 
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The Legend of the Ivy. 


“ Lady, I have come back to claim you as 
my wife.” 

But all she answered was, — 

“Wait longer; a patient waiter is not a 
loser.” 

The soldier arose. He sighed, but he 
said no word of remonstrance. 

“] will wait for two years longer,” he said 
calmly. “If I do not lose, all is well.” 

Then he left her again. She had hoped 
that he would plead with her, and that she 
should be forced to change her mind; but 
now he was gone, — gone for two long years. 
How she lived through them she could not 
tell: but they passed,.and again her lover 
was before her. 

“ ] have waited patiently,” was all he said. 

The lady yearned to cast herself into his 
arms, but pride was strong within her. 

“ Wait longer,” she said. 

“No,” he answered. “This is the last 
time. If I wait now, I will wait forever.” 

At this her blood boiled; her eyes flash- 
ed; she arose and drew back haughtily. 

“ Then wait forever,” she said coldly. 

Surely, she thought, he would sink at her 
feet and beseech her forgiveness, but he did 
no such thing. He left her without a word. 


And now her heart sank in her bosom. She} 


wept bitter tears, and repented in dust and 
ashes. Whenayear had gone by, she could 
bear her woe no longer, and she sent her lit- 
tle foot-page to her old lover, bidding him 
bear this message : — 

“ Come back to me.” 

But the message the little foot-page 
brought back was just this : — 

“ ait.” 

Again she was left to her sorrow, and two 
ie glided by; then once more she bade 

er page ride over the mountains to her lov- 
er’s castle. 

“Tell him I am waiting,” she said. 

The page rode back. He stood before 
his lady, and doffed his cap, and repeated the 
message that had been given him: — 

“The patient waiter is not a loser.” 

“ He is punishing me,” thought the lady; 
and for two years longer she remained in 
her castle. Her heart was breaking. Her 


health failed. She knew that her death was 
near. 

A longing to see him seized her soul. 
Again she sent her cruel lover a message. 

“Tell him,” she said, “that I am near my 
end, and that if I wait longer before I see 
him I shall wait forever.” 

But nothing softened the heart her own 
cruelty had turned to stone. 

The page returned, and stood beside the 
lady’s couch. His eyes were full of tears, 
his head was bent upon his breast; he sigh- 
ed and hid his face in his plumed hat. The 
lady lifted her wan face. 

“Speak,” she said: “the message.” 

“Alas!” sighed the page, “I would it 
were a more tender one.” 

“ Whatever it may be, speak,” gasped the 
lady. 

“The only message that I have,” replied 
the page, “is, ‘ Wait forever.’ ” 

“I am well paid in my own coin,” said 
the lady. “At last I have received all my 
own answers back.” 

From that moment she faded fast. Ina 
little while she died; and they buried her in 
the old church-yard with a stone at her head 
and a stone at her feet. 

When spring came there was grass upon 
the grave, and there also was a new plant 
strange to those who looked upon it; a plant 
with dark, glossy leaves, that crept slowly 
but surely along, clutching fast to every 
rough surface it met. There had never 
been a plant on earth like that before. Now 
we call it the ivy, but this is what those who 
saw it for the first time said of it: “It is 
the lady whom her lover bade to wait for- 
ever. In this form she is creeping toward 
his castle slowly but surely. So she will 
creep on until she reaches the heart she 
threw away.” 


Generations have passed from earth. 
The castle is a ruin, covered with'ivy, and 
the peasants will tell you that it has crept 
there from the ~_ grave, point by point, 
over stone and rock, through the graveyard, 
and over gates and fences. You can trace 
it if you choose, but you do not try. 
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THE KNIGHT OF RONCESVALLES. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


sunny France, there 
was mingled pride and sorrow. All 
roud that onthe morrow the 
was to set out for Spain, to 
make war against ‘the Saracens; but many 
a maiden’s heart was heavy with sorrow for 


France was 
brave Rolan 


the coming parting with the knight she 
loved. Well for them that they knew not 
the fate that awaited the gallant army of the 
Paladins. 

Under the Gothic roof of the great hall of 
state, in the royal castle, a group of the wis- 
est, the bravest and most honored of the 
realm were gathered near the brazen throne 
whereon sat the martial King of the Paladins, 
Charlemagne of the Iron Crown. One was 


a gray-haired warrior, who bore the scars of 
many a battle, and as he came and stood at 
the foot of the throne, the mighty ruler 
smiled graciously and inqnired his wish ; for 
the old Count of Navarre, who had served 
him so faithfully, yet declined the honors the 
King would have showered upon him, was 
one of Charlamagne’s most trusted friends. 

“Sire, 1 have a favor to ask,” said the 
Count. 

“ We are always ready to 
quests of friends as true as 
Charlamagne. “Ask on.” 

“ Sire, wilt thou send another knight with 
Roland? He is one of my kinsmen, whom 
I would have away.” 


t the re 
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“Thy request is granted,” Smiled the 
King, “ though it seemeth to us a strange 
one. Who is thy kinsman, and why is he 
in thy way?” 

“He is young Hubert of Mardent; the 
orphan son of my cousin, Sire. Thou know- 
est that he was made a knight but a short 
time since. I am fond of the youth, and 
loth to send him away, but he must not re- 
main, for his own sake and my daughter’s. 
He loves her, Sire, and thou knowest he is 
not a mate for Lenore of Navarre.” 

There was a gleam of dry humor in Char- 
lemagne’s eye, and a hint of sarcasm in his 
voice, as he observed, — 

“It strikes us thou art taking not the 
best way to cure the youth’s malady! Dost 
thou not know that if thou shalt separate 
these lovers, they will but love the more? 
Or do I mistake in understanding that the 
Lady Lenore returns the young knight’s af- 
fection ?” 

“Thou art not mistaken, Sire,” replied 
the count with a look of annoyance. “ My 
fanghter has so far forgotton her rank as to 
encourage the youth in his folly; for which 
I hold him the less to blame, and deserving 
of no severer punishment than banishment 
from her presence.” 

“Who told thee of the matter?” asked 
the King. 

“Lenore’s page told me. He has seen 
them often meet and part, and knows of all 
that has passed between them. He held 
that I ought to know it, but desired me not 
to tell the Lady Lenore of his intervention.” 

“And Sir Hubert?” asked the King. 
“Will he go willingly, dost thou think?” 

“He will, Sire,” answered the Count. 
“He thirsts for glory, and dreams of gallant 
deeds. He will be a brave soldier, methinks. 
And when he is gone, the Lady Lenore will 
perhaps forget him, and give her heart toa 
more fitting mate.” 

“We doubt that!” laughed the King. 
“But thou shalt have thy way; Sir Hubert 
Shail go with Roland.” 

And so, ere noon, intelligence came to 
Hubert of Mardent that Charlemagne him- 
self chose him, of all the new-made knights 
at court, to go with Roland into Spain, and 
him to a position near the 
person of the renowned chieftain. 

That was a proud moment for the young 
knight, and no suspicion of the motive for 
this honor distracted from his pride and 
pleasure. Only when he thought of Lenore, 
a pang of pain and regret lessened his tri- 
umph; but even the sorrow of leaving her 

ew less bitter when he thought of the 

urels he might win, and, returning, lay at 
her feet. 

But little cared Lenore for his_ bright 
dreams of glory. She only knew that she 
loved him, and he was going from her, to 


return, perhaps, no more. When he met 
her at their trysting-place that night, he 
found her distracted with grief at the news 
which had already reached her ears. All 
his bright pictures of the time when he 
should return with honor and fame, to offer 
her the trophies of his valor, failed to as- 
suage her grief or check her falling tears. 

“ My heart tells me thou wilt not return, 
Hubert,” she wept in answer to it all. 

“Nothing but death shall prevent my re- 
turning to thee, as loyal ane true as now, 
dearest Lenore,” replied her lover. 

“ Death! do not speak of it! O Hubert! 
how can I let thee go!” 

“TI must go, beloved,” said Hubert. And 
if death come to me, be assured I shall 
meet it like a Christian knight, and leave no 
craven’s name behind me.” 

“Swear that thou wilt not forget me; 
that if thou livest, thou wilt come back,” 
she sobbed passionately. 

“1 swear !” he solemnly replied. 

Lenore unwound from about her waist a 
silken scarf of brilliant colors, and giving it 
to him, she said, — 

“ Keep this, then, as a token of thy truth. 
So long as thou lovest me, bear it with thee; 
but if ever thy heart forsakes me and finds 
another love return it.” 

“The scarf shall never be thine again, 
Lenore!” said the knight, as he pressed it 
to his lips and placed it in his bosom. 

“ Hubert, I must not linger here too long, 
or they will seck me,” said the lady. “ 
must bid thee farewell, ind, O my Hubert, 
I fear it is forever!” 

» One passionate embrace, one long kiss, 
one word of farewell, and Lenore tore her- 
self from her lover’s arms, and fled away to 
weep alone in herbower. Andas the youn 
man turned from the spot, his heart seeme 
bursting with the agonizing thought that 
they might be parting forever. 

When both had gone, and all was still 
around their trysting-place, a third figure 
stole out from the shadow of a rock, and 
stood upon the spot where the lovers had 
parted, —the figure of a handsome boy in a 
page’s showy dress, and wearing in his cap 
a jewel that was the Lady Lenore’s gift, and 
marked him as inher service. He stamped 
his foot upon the ground where Hubert had 
stood, and menaced with his clenched hand 
in the direction taken by the departing 
knight, as he muttered fiercely, — 

“Mayest thou fall by the Saracen’s hand, 
Hubert of Mardent! If thou dost return, 
thou shalt no longer be dear to her whose 
heart I might have won, hadst thou »ot ta- 
ken it from me!” 

With his face full of hate and anger, the 
page turned toward Sir Roland’s camp, 
whither Sir Hubert had gone. He knew 
the tent where Hubert was to pass the 
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night; unseen, he reached it, and, making 
sure that it was not occupied, he entered 
and concealed himself within. An hour la- 
ter, Sir Hubert came into the tent, and little 
thinking what unfriendly eyes were watch- 
ing him, he sought his couch and slept, to 
dream of glory and Lenore. 

Upon the following morn, a vast crowd 
gathered on the plain where the mighty 
Charlemagne reviewed his departing war- 
riors. Well might the monarch look proud- 
ly on that chivalrous array, for the flower of 
all his kingdom were there. The bravest 
hearts, the strongest arms in France went 
forth to die, that day, —to die at fatal Ron- 
cesvalles ! 

It was a gallant sight to see them go, amid 
the cheers and farewell songs of those who 
flung wreaths and garlands of flowers in 
their path. It was a glorious sight, but 
many eyes that saw it were dim with tears, 
and many gentle hearts were sick with bit- 
ter woe. The fairest of all the lovely dames 
who came to see brave Ronald start for 
Spain — Lenore of Navarre — went weeping 
from the throng. 

None saw her tears but Philip, the hand- 
some page, whose devotion to her was of- 
ten aliuded to by her friends, as being so 
beautiful and touching. The boy was a 
waif of unknown birth and parentage, whom 
the count had found upon the battle-field 
when but a child, and had brought him 
home and educated him for his daughter’s 

age. His age was nearly that of the Lady 

nore, and they had grown up together, 
the petted boy being treated more asa fa- 
miliar playmate than as a servitor by his 
mistress. And now that she was grown to 
womanhood, Lenore was still more familiar 
to him than to others. 

But, when they praised Philip’s devotion 
to the lady, no one ever dreamed how deep 
was his love for her; with what a wild pas- 
sion he worshiped her, hating all men who 
found favor in her eyes, lest they should win 
her heart, to which he himself aspired. 

Knowing full well the haughty pride of 
Count Auguste of Navarre, knowing that he 

- destined his fair daughter to wed the high- 
est rank, yet he, her nameless page, dared 
love her, and dream of winning her to love 
him in return. 

Nor was his dream so very wild. He 
knew that when Lenore gave her heart, her 
hand would go with it; and, should her fa- 
ther oppose her choice, she would not hesi- 
tate to brave his wrath, and fly with the man 
she loved. 

So, all his life, he had shaped his every 
act and motion by the hope of gaining her 
love. And she had ever been so kind to 
him that he had believed he should succeed, 
until Hubert of Mardent came. 


handsomé young knight, whose name was 
already known, from the gallant deed by 
which he had won his spurs. Philip had 
hated him at first for the fear that Lady Le 
nore would love him ; and now he hated him 
oma for the certainty that she loved 
im. 

He had come with Lenore to see the army 
march away, and he ground his teeth to see 
Hubert wave his hand to her, and to see the 
tears that flowed fast from her beautiful 
eyes as she turned away to hide them frém 
every one but him. 

Riding close to her side, when they had 
left the crowd, he bent near her, and whis- 
pered gently, — 

“ Lady, art thou weeping too?” 

“ Would’st thou not weep, Philip, if thou 
wert a maid and thy lover gone to the war?” 

“ Pardon, sweet lady. Hast thou a knight 
with Roland, then?” 

“Ah, Philip, the bravest and the truest 
knight of them all is mine!” smiled Lenore, 
through hertears. “God shield him through 
all harm, and bring him safely back to me 
she added fervently. 

The weeks passed on, and Lenore did not 
forget Sir Hubert of Mardent. All the dear. 
er to her, in absence, became the young 
knight, in whose truth she. placed such 
trust, and for whose triumphant return she 
now began to hope and wait. 

One day, as she sat alone in her bower 
dreaming of her absent lover, Philip came 
to her, bearing a small package in his hand. 

“ Lady, a lad brought this for thee,” he 
said, extending it to her. 

“For me? What is it?” asked Lenore 
indifferently. 

“T know not, lady. The lad was a stran 
ger to my eyes, and he said only that thou 
would’st understand.” 

With curiosity Lenore unrolled the little 
parcel, and out floated the brilliant folds d 
that silken scarf, her parting gift to Huber 
of Mardent! 

The bright fabric fell from her nerveless 
hands, and, with a cry of bitter agony, she 
turned to the waiting page. 

“Philip!” she cried sharply, “ who 
brought this, and where is he now,—the 
messenger?” 

“ Lady, I told thee that I knew him not; 
and I cannot tell thee whither he went. He 
said there was no need that he should linget. 
He only placed the parcel in my hand, and 
departed.” 

“Is that all thou knowest of the mattet, 
Philip?” 

“ All, my lady?” 

For a moment Lenore sat silent and palt 
looking away into space. Then she saé 

“Thou mayest go, Philip.” 


From the first, he hated the brave and 
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not see the vengeful and malicious gleam of 
his blue tp as he turned from her pres- 
ence! When he was gone she threw her- 


- self upon the floor, in a sorrow too bitter for 


tears. He was false whom she had believed 
so true; he had found another love, and sent 
her back her gift! And now it seemed to 
her that she could never trust again. 

But Lenore of Navarre was proud, and 
wished not that any one should guess how 
she had given her faith, to have it scornfully 
thrown back to her. So she still shone at 
feast and tournament, the star of beauty 
among the loveliest. And the old count 
chuckled to himself over the seeming suc- 
cess of his plan. 

There came a day when there was dark 
mourning in the homes of France; when 
tears were trifles to those who had thought 
they knew what sorrow meant; when they 
wept at the going-forth of Roland and his 
knights ; when hearts were frozen with hor- 
ror at the thought of awful Roncesvalles ! 
All had died. All, all had fallen beneath the 
Moorish spears in that bloody pass. And it 
was but poor balm for broken hearts to 
know that their death was far more glorious 
than victory. 

When the fearful news reached Lenore of 
Navarre, it came to a heart already filled 
with sorrow, for Philip, her page, was dying. 

He had been her playmate in childhood, 
and her friend in youth, and her sad heart 
was reft with a new anguish when she 
thought of losing him. But he must die. 
So said the skilled physician of the court. 
He had been wounded by accident, and the 
wound was fatal. 

When he knew that his moments were 
numbered, Philip called the Lady Lenore to 
his bedside, and besought her to listen while 
he confessed the wrong he had done her. 

With death hanging over him, he told 
her all, — how he had betrayed her secret to 
her father, and caused the banishment of 
Hubert; and how he had stolen the silken 
scarf, and brought it back to her, that she 
might believe her lover false. Pleading his 
vain love for her, he begged her to forgive 
him, and Lenore was too gentle to refuse. 
So Philip died forgiven. 

Count Auguste heard the page’s confes- 
sion, and his heart smote him for what he 
had done. Lenore never reproached him; 


but, as days, weeks, and months passed on, 
and the maiden’s once bright cheek grew 
pale and thin, and her joyous smile, which 
had been the light of her father’s heart, nev- 
er gladdened it now, Count Auguste bitterly 
repented the word that had sent Hubert of 
Mardent away to die at Roncesvalles. 

Many times he sorrowfully said, that, were 
it possible to bring the young knight back 
to life, he would gladly bestow on him the 
hand of the Lady Lenore. But when he 
said it to his daughter, she only answered 

“It is too late, my father!” 

A year had gone since Roland the brave 
fell with his knights at Roncesvalles. It 
was the hour of sunset, and Lenore of Na- 
varre left her bower, and wandered alone to 
the spot where she had last seen Sir Hubert. 
For it was often her custom to visit the place 
where they had kept their tryst, and there to 
weep for her fallen knight. 

Leaning against a tree, beneath the wide 
branches of which she had parted from Hu- 
bert, the lady bowed her head upon her 
hands, and murmured in low tones, — 

“One year ago he stood beside me here, 
and now he is dead! O Hubert! O Hu- 
bert!” 

“ Lenore, mine only love!” 

Was it a voice from the other world that 
spoke? Was it a ghost that stood beside 
her? or was it Hubert of Mardent, alive and 
in the flesh ? ‘ 

The clasp of his strong arms, that drew 
her to his manly breast, soon told her that 
he was no spirit. And his own loved voice 
drove every sorrow from her heart, as he 
told how two knights alone, of all that fought 
at Roncesvalles, had lived, and he was one 
of them. .« 

Taken prisoners by tke Moors, when 
their grievous wounds prevented them from 
fighting longer, their lives had been spared 
out of admiration for the prowess they dis- 
played. Then followed many months of 
slavery and imprisonment, until, at last, they 
both escaped. 

There was no more sorrow for Lenore of 
Navarre. Too glad to see the smiles on his 


daughter’s face again, Count Auguste joyful- 
ly sanctioned her union with Sir Hubert. 
y in their happiness, the lovers fully for- 
gavg the stratagem of Philip the page. 
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ONE DAY. 


BY HELENA A. SMITH. 


remember still that summer da’ 
e sat beside the fountain in the dell, 
The sunlight glancing on the tossing spray 
In iridescent splendor, and the spell 
Of violets that filled the air and breathed 
A glamour o’er us, till a silence, fraught 
With peace too deep for words to measure, wreathed ° 
Our souls with living garlands of sweet thought, 
And how across the dreaming woodland came 
A bird-note, now and then, so low and sweet 
It seemed the echo of a cherished name, 
A tender thought, or heart-throb full and fleet? 


But soon the dancing light grew dim, and slept 
In shadow; and a murmur thrilled the trees, — 
A low, light rustle of the leaves that swept 
Through all the forest with the raking breeze. 
And then you spoke. Ah! ever do I dread 
And hate that baleful murmur when I hear 
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It stirring in the forest, like the tread _ 
Of unseen, evil sprites, whose reign is near. 

For them you spoke. You know the words you said: 
They feel upon my heart like searing flame ; 

Yet, though I knew that Hope and Joy lay dead, 
I made no sign. And so our parting came. 


I was too proud! And ye the thought that moved 
My spirit then has still a subtle power. 
If you had loved me as I deemed you loved 
hose words had ne’er been spoken; and that hour= 
That restful hour ere pride and doubting met — 
Had been immortal in its tender flow. 
But I reproach you not, — no, nor regret: 
The past is dead, and mayhap better so. 
The busy years speed on; and yet —and yet 
The scent of violets, the gleam of spray, 
Still thrills my soul with all I would forget, — 
The joy and pain of that lost summer day. 


MISS KEZIAH’S VALENTINE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


% HE has the most angelic countenance 

of any man that I ever saw in the 

ulpit. We can but think his afflictions 

ewe been blessed to him. Poor man! with 

those three.sweet, motherless children; my 
heart bleeds for him!” a 

And, as she finished speaking, Miss Ke- 
zian Knowlton buried her face, for an in- 
stant, in her pocket-handkerchief. 

Kizzy, her neice, stuffed half of hers into 
her mouth at the same time. There was 
even a twinkle in the eyes of prim Mrs. 
Deacon Scudder, who was making a call, 
and discussing the new minister. 

Miss Keziah had a Jenchant for ministers. 
She had been afilicted with it ever since she 
was sixteen, when she had begun by ee 
book-marks, slippers, worsted mufflers, an 
so forth, for an interesting young divigity 
student who had walked home from prayer- 
meeting with her every Sunday night, written 
“How sweet the tie that binds,” in her al- 
bum, and then gone off to Hopkinton and 
married the Widow Spriggins, whose hus- 
band had died in Califfornia, and left her 
ten thousand dollars. 

Miss Keziah’s young affections were not 
blighted beyond the possibility of recovery. 
She was all ready for the next student “ who 
supplied” at Glover’s Corner. And he dis- 


pe the same susceptibility to slippers 
and mufflers, and also to custards and cream 
pies, made by Miss Keziah’s own fair hands, 
that the other had evinced; and also, alas! 
the same faithlessness! He married Dea 
con Simpson’s daughter Susan, and took 
her off to the South-Sea Islands as a mes- 
senger, where — it wasa slight balm to Miss 
Keziah’s wounded feelings to know — they 
were both eaten up by cannibals. 

The next minister, after accepting her at- 
tentions with even more avidity than the 
others, proved to be already engaged. And 
so it went on, through along and melancholy 
list; and yet, at more than fifty, looking 
back on an array of book-marks, slippers, 
and custards, sufficient to daunt the stoutest 
heart, Miss Keziah was not discouraged. 

Of late years she had been known to look 
with favor on some outside of her favorite 
profession. Matrimony, even if she could 
not share the holy estate with a minister, 
was not undesirable in her eyes. 

But, alas! she found the laity as fickle 
and faithless as the clergy. Saints and 
sinners were alike inconaile to her mature 
charms. — Still, with a zeal and patience 
worthy of a better cause, did Miss Keziah 
persevere. 

And now, since the Rev. Absalom Leach 
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had been installed as shepherd over the 
flock at Glover’s Corner, she felt as if the 
reward of her long waiting had come. 

The Rev. Absalom was a widower of 
forty, or thereabouts, — well preserved 
and good looking, though of a somewhat 
doleful aspect, which latter was no draw- 
back in Miss Keziah’s estimation, as she 
thought it made him look more ministerial. 
He had been settled there but a few weeks, 
but already Miss Keziah had found in his 
manner toward her more reason to hope 
than she had found before for years. 

Already she had made and sent him a va- 
nilla custard, rich and sweet beyond all par- 
allel. That housekeeper of his was evident- 
ly an ignorant, incapable woman, and prob- 
ably knew nothing at all about cooking, and 
everybody knew that intellectual and saintly 
men like him, who had so much more soul 
than body, needed to be delicately nurtured. 
Already she had knit for each of the “ three 
sweet, motherless children ” a pair of “ beau- 
tifulwarm mittens.” Already had the min- 
ister taken tea twice at Deacon Knowlton’s, 
and on each occasion a feast fit for the gods 
had been set before him, all prepared by 
Miss Keziah’s devoted hands. Twice had 
he walked home from evening meeting with 
her, absolutely breaking away from Deacon 
Scudder and old Mr. Larkin, who wanted to 
talk with him. To be sure, her niece Kizzy 
(her namesake) was with her, but Kizzy was 
a giddy creature of nineteen, who did not 
count, though of course Miss Keziah would 
have a little preferred to be alone with the 
minister ; for one reason, because Kizzy was 
such a wild creature, for a deacon’s daugh- 
ter, and thought and talked so much of 
dancing, and flirting, and such.things, that 
Miss Keziah was dreadfully afraid she 
would shock the minister. She was so full 
of mischief that she would -enjoy doing it, 
Miss Keziah knew. But the minister was 
very indulgent, and smiled blandly at all the 
frivolous things she said. He could bear 
anything from her neice, thought Miss Ke- 
ziah. 

Kizzy wished, with all her heart, that her 
Aunt Keziah would n’t be such “an old 
goose,” for the whole of Glover’s Corner 
were laughing about her. But what was 
the good of wishing? Perhaps the Rev. 
Absalom might be induced to take’ pity on 
her, and take her to himself, and that would 
be “a comfort to the survivors” indeed. 
For she ruled the house, interfered with all 
Kizzy’s love-affairs,— and they were not 
few, — and made herself disagreeable gener- 


ally. 

Kizzy stuffed her handkerchief into her 
mouth, as I said, to keep from laughing out- 
right, while her aunt was telling how her 
heart bled for the minister, and Mrs. Deacon 
Scudder tried to hide the twinkle in her eye ; 


but, if they had both showed ever so plainl 
that they wanted to laugh, Miss Kezi 
would probably have thought them both 
crazy sooner than that she could be the 
cause of their mirth. 

“IT suppose he ’ll be marrying soon,” said 
Mrs. Scudder. “He really needs somebody 
to look afterhim. He looks neglected, poor 
man!” 

Kizzy saw that twinkle still in Mrs. Scud- 
der’s eye. 

“ laieed he does need a wife,” said Miss 
Keziah. “I hope, and I—I think he ’ll 
choose a suitable person.” 

“T heard a report that he was already en- 
gaged,” said the deacon’s wife. 

Gracious heaven! had his attentions to 
her been construed already to mean so 
much ? thought Miss Keziah. 

A blush actually arose to her withered 
cheek. 

“I— I—am not at liberty to” — she 
simpered. 

“To avery young lady; quite a school- 
girl, in fact, in the town that he came from.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it! Who has 


.been spreading such a story as that?” cried 


Miss Keziah, actually starting out of her 
chair, while her eyes blazed with anger. 

“Oh! I dare say it is n’t true. Such re- 
ports will get about,” said the deacon’s wife 
soothingly. And then she changed the sub- 
ject at once, by saying to Kizzy, — 

“T suppose we ’ll see you at the sociable 
tomorrow night, my dear?” 

“1 —] don’t know,” stammered Kizzy. 

O my dear, I hope you are not going: to 
the dance over at Rockville!” said the dea- 
con’s wife, forgetting Miss Keziah altogeth- 
er, in her earnestness. “Too many of our 

oung people are being led into those world- 
y frivolities. What could be more delight- 
ful than one of our quiet sociables ?” 

Kizzy did n’t say anything. What could 
she say, except that she was going to the 
dance if she could possibly get her father’s 
consent? She wondered if Mrs. Scudder 
would n’t rather have gone to a dance than 
to such a very “ orthodox” sociable as theirs 
were, when she was nineteen! With Arthur 
Lawton, téo! Could Deacon Scudder ever 
have been anything like Arthur Lawton? and 
could Mrs. Scudder ever have thought about 
him as she thought about Arthur ? 

Those were the thoughts that drove Aunt 
Keziah and the new minister entirely out of 
Kizzy’s mind. 

She was very thankful when Mrs. Scud- 
der took her leave, and she could run up- 
stairs to, her room and sew the pink bows on 
to her white muslin overdress, and the dainty 
little white slippers which Arthur Lawton 
said made him think of Cinderella’s. 

For she had not much doubt about going 
to the dance. The good deacon had very 
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hard work to deny his pretty, motherless 
daughter anything ; and, beside, he had had 
os times in his youth, and the sound of a 

ddle stirred his blood even now. And he 
never could believe that it was an invention 
of the gentleman in black, if Deacon Scud- 
der did. 

As for Miss Keziah, she set to work upon 
a muffler for the Rev. Mr. Leach at once. 
Of course there was n't a word of truth in 
the story of his engagement, but then she 
could n’t begin too soon to show her devo- 
tion to him. And then she had heard him 
cough last Sunday night. His precious 
health must be taken care of. 

Kizzy wanted to laugh when she saw 
Miss Keziah’s knitting needles flying as they 
never did fly except under some ministerial 
inspiration, and a muffler of drab and purple 
(colors suited to ministerial gravity and dig- 
nity) growing, with wonderful swiftness, un- 
der her hands. 

“ How can she want to marry that horrid, 
owlish old thing, with his dreadful, snub- 
nosed, red-haired children!” said Kitty to 
herself irreverent 

But then Miss 
herself, — 

“ How can Kizzy want to marry that un- 
godly Arthur Lawton, who goes to dances, 
and wears a blue necktie, and would study 
law, when his father and mother wanted him 
to be a minister?” or she would have said 
that to herself if she had cared enough about 
Kizzy’s affairs to say anything. The truth 
was that she was so bound up in her own 
matrimonial plans and prospects, just now, 
that she had almost entirely forgotten her 
niece ; four which Kizzy was truly thankful. 

As for Kizzy and Mr. Arthur Lawton, she 
was not sure that she did wish to marry 
him; but she was quite sure, that, if he ask- 
ed her, she should find it rather hard to sa 
no; and she did rather wish he would ask 
her, too. 

* If that is rather an illogical statement, al- 
together, it is Kizzy’s fault, and not mine. 
That is precisely the way in which she 
thought of the matter. 

She looked forward to the dance with con- 
siderable fluttering of the heart. For there 
was the five-mile drive to Rockville, and 
back, that she and Arthur were to take alone 
together. A good deal may be said in that 
time. 

The next day was St. Valentine’s Day, she 
remembered. Would Arthur send her any- 
thing? Probably he would not think of it, 
Si. Valentine was so out of fashion. No- 
body at Glover’s Corner thought of doing 
him any honor. 

Of course it did not even occur to Miss 
Keziah that it was St. Valentine’s Day, until, 
as she was polishing the old-fashioned brass 
knocker of the door the next morning (a du- 


Keziah would often say to 


cy I could readin your dear eyes! 


ty in which she delighted, as presenting an 
edifying example of ‘housewifel industry to 
all passers), a small boy alighted from a 
horse, at the door, and presented her with a 
dainty little box. 

It was directed to “ Miss Keziah Knowl 
ton. 

Miss Keziah, not Miss Kizzy. No doubt 
that it was intended for her crossed Miss 
Keziah’s mind, for everybody called her 
niece Kizzy. 

With a sudden remembrance that this 
was St. Valentine’s Day, and a thought of 
the new'minister, Miss Keziah ran up to her 
room, with the agility and hopes of sixteen, 
carefully concealing her treasure in her 
apron. 

Once securely fastened into her room, she 
opened the box with trembling fingers. 

A beautiful bunch of violets lay within it, 
and a little note. The light of sixteen had 
come back to Miss Keziah’s eyes! It was 
pitiful to see the eagerness with which she 
unfolded the note. 


“My DEAREST Kizzy,—I send these 
flowers as a St. Valentine’s offering, hopin 
they will say for me what I have not dared 
to say for myself; though I think my man- 
ner must have told you, already, what is the 
dearest wish of my heart. If you will wear 
them, tomorrow night, in your hair, — that 
lovely golden hair, whose every thread seems 
twined around my heart, —I shall know that 
I may hope. If you do not, I shall try to 
bear my fate like a man, and trouble you no 
more. But I cannot believe I shall have so 
hard a fate as that to bear, that I have been 
utterly deluded in what I have dared to fan- 
Hope 
tells me I shall see my violets where I wish 
to tonight. Yours ever, 

“a. 


“*A.L’! Absalom Leach!” 

Miss Keziah actually uttered a shriek of 
joy, and would have fainted, if only “ A. L.” 
had been there that she might have sunk 
into his arms. 

Her mind was so full of the minister that 
it did not even occur to her that those were 
the initials of any other name. 

Not a shade of doubt marred her felicity. 

Her hopes had reached their full fruition, 
the dreams of her life-time had come true, 
at last! She had a lover, a dona fide lover, 
and he was a minister! 

Oh that dear, sweet letter! Miss Keziah 
read it over and over again. Her “ a 
golden hair!” Yes, it was golden, thoug 
it was a little scanty, and slightly mingled 
with silver threads, and the curls that she 
wore on each side of her face were “ lovely,” 
though that envious niece, Kizzy, of hers, 
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had said they looked like corkscrews, and 
begged her to put them up. 

ope did not deceive him in telling him 
that she would wear his violets that night! 
No, indeed! If flowers did look rather 
dressy for the sociable, and if they did at- 
tract a great deal of attention, what did it 
matter? 

Everybody would know soon! How she 
would enjoy telling Mrs. Deacon Scudder, 
who had heard that he was engaged to a 
chit of a school-girl! “ Hateful, envious wo- 
man! she had probably made up that story,” 
said Miss Keziah, to herself. 

As soon as the shades of evening drew 
near, Miss Keziah began to dress for the 
sociable. Time had never dragged so heav- 
ily with her before. She could not wait 
any longer to try the effect of those violets 
in her hair. 

They were not easy to arrange, she found ; 
she would have liked to have them near her 
face, but, as she wore her front hair hanging 
in these curls on each side, it was clearly im- 
possible to fasten them in. There was 
nothing to do but to fasten them at one side 
of the very small coil— Miss Keziah had a 
holy horror of false hair—at the back of 
her head. The bunch of violets was much 
larger than the coil, and the effect was more 
ludicrous than lovely ; but poor Miss Keziah 
thought that nothing could be more beauti- 

In the mean time Kizzy was dressing for 
the dance, and sighing because she had no 
flowers to wean, for Glover’s Corner did not 
furnish a large supply of floral treasures in 
the winter. 

Fortunately for her,—or at least she 
thought so, —just as she was putting the 
finishing touches to her toilet, ’Mandy, the 
“hired girl,” brought her up a cluster of 
pink rosebuds, freshly plucked and fragrant. 

“Young Dr. James’s office boy brought 
’em,” said Mandy. “ They’re reg’lar beau- 
ties! Dr. James must have robbed his ma’s 
bushes of every blossom, and Mis’ James 
always was a master hand at raisin’ roses. 
I guess maybe he saved the white ones 
against the weddin’ day!” 

’Mandy always gave it as her opinion that 
Kizzy would marry Reuben James, the vil- 
lage doctor, at last, no matter how many 
new-comers she flirted with. 

Poor Reuben would have been very glad 
to believe that, himself, for he had been in 
love with her almost ever since he could re- 
member; but he did n’t believe it, and Kiz- 
zy did n't either, for she did n’t care any 
more about Reuben than she did about 
rg Flannigan, his office boy. But she 
iked his roses, very much, just then, and 
she sent him such a message of thanks by 
ey Flannigan as almost made up to him 

r his disappointment in finding her “al- 


ready engaged” when he asked her to go to 
the dance with him. 

Kizzy fastened three of the roses in her 
olden braids, and two more in a coquettish 
ittle knot of lace at her throat, and ran 

down-stairs to meet Arthur Lawton, who 
had come for her. 

He looked at the roses in her hair the 
very first thing. 

“Are n’t they lovely? Dr. James sent 
them to me. Just see how fragrant they 
are!” And she held up her head, witha 
little coquettish air, for him to smell of the 
roses. 

He turned pale a little, and closed his lips 
firmly together, with a look of pain. 

Was he so jealous as that, of Reuben 
James? Kizzy wondered. She had seen 
little traces of the feeling in him before, but 
not like this. 

It delighted Kizzy to see that she had so 
much power over him, and made her more 
coquettish and teasing than usual, — which 
was unnecessary. 

He could not be made to smell the roses, 
nor even say that they were pretty; and the 
gayer Kizzy grew, the colder and more 
gloomy he became. 

Such a wretched drive as they had; after 
all Kizzy’s bright anticipations! For of 
course she was n’t going to try to coax him 
up if he wanted to be cross. Soshe grew 
very cold and dignified, too, and at the party 
tried to punish him still more by flirting en- 
ergetically with the only-too-willing Dr. 
James. 

To say that Miss Keziah with her violets 
was “an object of interest” at the sociable, 
would be “drawing .it mildly.” For with 
all her peculiarities Miss Keziah had never 
been eccentric in her dress before. She 
simpered and cast down her eyes when she 
met the minister. He looked at the violets, 
—there was no denying that! It was a 
meaning look, a delighted look, Miss Keziah 
was sure! But still he did not linger by 
her side as she had expected; he talked en- 
tirely too much to that odious little Anna 
Leighton, who was such a flirt. 

Of course he could not be too attentive to 
her, and cause people to make remarks, be- 
fore their engagement was publicly an- 
nounced, still he might have walked home 
with her; and the spinster went home a lit- 
tle disappointed. 

But he would come and make it all right, 
and everybody could be told, on the morrow, 
of course. And with this thought Miss Ke- 
ziah consoled herself. 

But poor Kizzy had no consolation for 
her woes. Arthur had been worse than dis- 
agreeable, he had been “ 
after she flirted so openly with Dr. James, 
and the homeward drive had been taken in 
almost utter silence. 
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Kizzy declared that happiness was over 
for her in this world, and cried herself to 
—. Arthur was going away to New 
York, and coming back “ | gpaen next year, 
perhaps never,’ she had heard him tell 
somebody so, at the party. And she might 


_mever see him.again! Probably he had 


never cared for her, after all; she had been 
a vain little fool to imagine it. And he 
would go away, and she should never see 
him again! 

The morrow brought no solace to her 
grief, nor, alas! to Miss Keziah; for the 
minister did not come ! 

What it meant Miss Keziah could not 
imagine. Had she not smiled sweetly 
enough upon him? Had he been overcome 
by a sense of his own unworthiness, in 
spite of her wearing the violets ? 

When three days had passed, and still he 
had not come, Miss Keziah decided that she 
had not sufficiently encouraged him, and 
that he must have expected an answer to 
his note. Accordingly she wrote and des- 
patched the following note :— 


““My DEAREST Mr. LEACH (or shall J, 
overcoming maidenly shyness, say Absa- 
lom ?),—I have delayed answering your 
beautiful letter, thinking you would under- 
stand from my giving you the sign you asked, 
that my heart did throb responsive to your 
own. hy have you not sought me ere 
this? Did you need other assurance that I 


-loved you, and that you needed only to name 


the happy day which should make me all 
your own Keziah? If so, you will surely 
now come at once to her who so pines for 
you. Yours till death, 

a “ KEZIAH KNOWLTON.” 


On the afternoon of the day on which the 
letter was sent the minister might have been 
seen, with hasty step, and perplexed yet 
beaming countenance, approaching Deacon 
Knowlton’s house. 

Miss Keziah did see him from her win- 
am where she had been on the watch all 

ay. 
She tried to calm the flutterings of her 
heart, while "Mandy invited the minister in. 

*"Mandy immediately afterward called 
Kizzy. 

“He did n’t come to see Kizzy, he came 
to see me!” said Miss Keziah with dignity. 

“ No, ma’am, I asked him which it was, 
and he said, perticlar, it was Miss Kizzy.” 

Kizzy had already run down-stairs, won- 
dering what the minister could possibly 
want of her. 

Probably his courage had failed him, — 
poor, modest man,—and he asked for 
another member of the family to pave the 
way to an interview with her, thought Miss 
Keziah. Still, she would like to hear what 


he had to say to Kizzy; and she went soft. 
ly down the stairs, and listened at the par- 
lor door. 

“ Miss Kizzy, there has been some mis- 
take,” said the minister. “I never wrote 
you a note.” 

“Well, who said you did?” interrupted 
straight-forward Kizzy. 

The minister had evidently prepareda 
speech, and he meant to say it, in spite of 
all interruptions. 

“But to find that I have won your heart 
gives me a great, an unexpected happiness ! 
I will add, that I had ventured to think of 
om as a wife, but if it had not been for this 

lissful revelation of your feeling toward me 
I should of course, as a man of honor, 
have addressed myself first to your natural 
guardians, your father, and your aged and 
respected aunt.” 

That was too much for Miss Keziah. 
The door flew open. 

“ Aged and respected, indeed! Oh, you 
perfidious monster!” said Miss Keziah, al 
most beside herself with rage. “ Did n’t I 
wear your violets?—did n’t you say you 
eh dare to hope if I did? here is the 
love-letter you sent me on Valentine’s Day, 
with the flowers? Let me get it, and show 
it to all the world! It shall be read in 
church-meeting, it shall! Oh, you base de- 
ceiver!” 

And Miss Keziah rushed up-stairs, to re- 
turn with the letter, and the bunch of with- 
ered violets, which she brandished over the 
minister’s head as if it were a tomahawk. 

Kizzy caught the letter, enlightened bya 
sudden suspicion. 

“QO Aunt Keziah, are youcrazy? Where 
did you get my letter, and my violets! Ar- 
thur Lawton sent them! Don't you see 
his initials?” 

Miss Keziah saw. So did the minister. 
He perceived that if he had been madea 
fool of, he had also assisted in the ceremony. 

As for Miss Keziah, she made a /éadleaxn 
vivant over which we will draw the curtain. 

The Rev. Absalom Leach took his: hat, 
and departed, a wiser and a sadder man. 

Kizzy kissed the violets, and then kissed 
Miss Keziah, — who did n’t respond. 

The story leaked out,—by means of 
*Mandy, it was suspected. 

The Rev. Mr. Leach discovered that the 
air of Glover’s Corner did not agree with him. 

The story came to Arthur “Lawton’s ear, 
and he decided to call on Kizzy before leav- 
ing for New York. 


And after he had seen her he decided not - 


to go to New York. 
nd Kizzy wore violets, instead of orange- 
blossoms, at her wedding. 
Another unmarried minister is expected 
at Glover’s Corner, and Miss Keziah is fin- 
ishing the drab and purple muffler. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD 


A COMMON INTERRUPTION TO A WHALE- 
MAN’S YARN. 


BOUT the 1st of November the “ Siren 
Queen,” to which I was attached, sailed 
for the port of Hilo, Hawaii Island, for a 
between-seasons’ cruise. We hada success- 
ful catch North, having taken over twelve 
hundred barrels of oil, and were to cruise un- 
til it would be time to return to the Ochotsk, 
in Marguerita’s Bay, for California grays, 
or,as some whalemen call them, devil-fish- 
es. I was the officer of the waist-boat, and 
looked forward to this cruise with unusual 
interest, as I had never seen one of these 
small whales, and consequently knew noth- 
ing about them. 
endeavored to gain information concern- 
ing them by questioning the other officers. 
But there is always more or less jealousy — 
I’ve found it so, at any rate —among offi- 
cers of a whaleship. They doubtless re- 
joiced, inwardly, at my ignorance, and im- 
ted no more information than they could 
iste. They looked forward, I verily believe, 
with delight, to the time when I would fas- 
ten to my first whale in the Bay, and come 
to grief by getting my boat smashed to 
ieces. I,on the other hand, determined that 
i would do my utmost, when on the whale- 
ound, to outstrip all of them. I did so; 
But I must confess, that, when I went into 
Marguerita Bay, and fastened to my first 
devil-fish, I knew less oi what I was to do 
than I ever did of any thing else that 1 
have ever undertaken. 

The whale-ground was reached, and boat’s- 
crew watches were set. We remained idle 
for about three weeks, with our blubber- 
room clean. My lances were rusting in 
their sheaths, and I longed for an opportu- 
nity of using them. It came, and was at- 
tended by a iar different result from what I 
had expected. ; 

It was a pleasant and delightfully cool 
day; all hands had had their dinner. We 
had long “noonings” generally, which en- 
abled us to spin and listen to yarns before 
returning to the deck. I ’ve listened to 
many spunin the steerage to which a door 
gave admittance from the cabin. On this 
occasion I had filled my pipe and seated my- 
self near this door in such a position as to 
see the whole steerage, to which I will now 
cull the reader’s attention. It was separa- 
ted from the cabin by a bulkhead through 
which the door just mentioned enabled any 
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yo ag pass to and fro without going on 
eck. 

There were four berths on the port side 
belonging to the boat-steerers of the lar- 
board and waist boats, the carpenter and the 
blacksmith. There were two thwart ships 
berths, on the same side of the mid-ship 
line and against the after bulkhead, belong- 
ing to the boat-steerer of the bow boat and 
the cooper. ‘ 

On the starboard side there were two 
berths, for the boat-steerer of the starboard 
boat and the cook; and there were lashed 
to cleats nailed to the deck or to the sides 
of the lower berths, the boat-steerers’ and 
other inmates’ chests. There were some 
coils of rope on the starboard side, and, in a 
rack nailed to the fore bulkhead which sepa- 
rated the steerage from the blubber-room, 
marline spikes, serving mallets, fids and sun- 
dry other articles such as are usually found 
in a boatswain’s locker. 

The boat-steerer of the larboard boat was 
a young man of twenty-two, who had made 
but one voyage before, and had shipped 
with us as a boat-steerer, to which post he 
had been promoted during his first voyage. 
He was an active, well-built young man, of 
more than ordinary intelligence. He had 
received a good common-school education, 
and was noted on board for the strictness 
with which he fulfilled his duty ; and he was 
the favorite of master and officers. During 
his first voyage he had gained a good repu- 
tation among whalers as a sailor and boat- 
steerer, and was when he returned home the 
best in his ship. He was therefore sought 
for by many for another voyage, and was 
finally engaged by the agent of the “ Siren 
Queen” to steer the larboard boat. The 
larboard boat of a whale-ship is the mate’s, 
which officer is supposed to be the best 
whaleman on board; and, at the time of 
shipping the hands, he who is considered 
the best boat-steerer is appointed to that 
boat. The young man in question had 
proved to be such; for he was unques- 
tionably the best on board the“ Siren Queen.” 
His name was Edward Ashly, and his intel- 
ligence commanded the respect of the other 
boat-steerers, who called him “ Professor, ” 
and delighted to listen whenever, at their 
request, he related some of the incidents of 
his first voyage. 

The boat-steerer of the waist-boat was an 
Irish-American, who called himself “ Bill 
Knox.” He was, in his own estimation, the 
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fighting man of the ship ; and he would cer- 
tainly have been “an ugly customer to han- 

dle.” He also prided himself upon being a 

good dancer, and boasted of being able to 

throw an “iren” six fathoms. In wicked- 

ness he excelled all the other inmates of the 

steerage. He was the greatest swearer and 

the lowest blackguard on the ship; and he 

was disliked by all his messmates. 

The boat-steerer of the bow-boat was a 
Portuguese from the Western Islands, and 
he was a fair specimen of his tribe, —igno- 
rant and superstitious, but a fair sailor and 
boat-steerer. He was called, on board, 
“ Portuguese Joe.” 

We now come to the boat-steerer of the 
starboard-boat, who was a native of Raro- 
tonga Island, and called himself “ Raroton- 

Tom.” He was agood sample of South- 
ea Islanders, and stood five feet eleven 
inches bare-footed. He was well-built, and 
very muscular, and, unlike most Kanackers, 
capable of much endurance. He was inof- 
fensive in his manners, and very fond of tell- 
ing of the sprees he had had with white peo- 
ple in their country. 

The cooper was a German; and, as a 
man, he was asort of nondescript. He was 
one of the most dissatisfied of mortals, and 
continually growled at himself, his ship- 
mates, the ship, and everything else. The 
shooks were badly put together, badl 
hooped, and the staves were badly joined. 
Everything went wrong with him; and he 
could not set up a cask without finding fault 
with the hoops, his drivers and his hammer. 
His joiner was not true, and his cold-chisels 
were not well tempered. Everything belong- 
ing to the ship had all the qualities which 
it ought not to have, and none of those 
which it should have. The living was the 
worst he had ever been obliged to put up 
with; and he sighed for his saiier-krout. 
The “old man,” he said, was pretty good, 
but a mean, stingy fellow, who treated nig- 
gers better than he did white men, and 
thought more of Portuguese than he did of 
his own countrymen. There was, according 
to him, only one man in the ship, and that 
was himself. So great was his propensity 
to find fault, that he was nicknamed “ Hans 
Growler.” 

The carpenter was a jolly Irishman with 
a very red beard, and hair of the same bright 
color, whom all on board called “ Chips.” 
He was the very opposite of “ Hans Growl- 
er.” He took everything as it came, and 
was dissatisfied with nothing which he could 
not make better; and consequently was a 
great favorite on board 

The blacksmith, who called himself Nat. 
Agler, — and whom all others called “ Smut,” 
—was of Spanish origin, and one of the 
most self-conceited of mortals. He was ve- 
ry tall with an exceedingly long body and 


very short legs, which made him awkward 
in all his movements. He was always 
boasting of being a “ sailor-man” as well as of 
being as good a blacksmith as ever “ swung 
a hammer;” while the fact was, that he 
could not weld two pieces of iron together 
as they ought to be, or make a hook fora 
block-strap. But he was active, and knew 
his place in working ship. In reefing he 
was most decidedly a good man to have at 
the yard-arm; and in furling a course, he 
was an equally good one for the bunt. At 
the end of a yard-arm in reefing he always 
passed his ear-ring quickly and well; and, 
when standing on a lower yard, near the 
sling, to pick up the bunt, he never got his 
sail clew bound, and consequently it was al- 
ways easily bunted. In this respect he was 
as good a man as any in the ship. 

The cook, whom the sailors called “ Doc- 
tor,’ was a native of Africa, who, when a 
boy, had shipped in an American ship which 
called for hides and ground-nuts at the 
Gambia, and had finally, after making sev- 
eral voyages in merchantmen, shipped ina 
whaler, and continued to sail in that class of 
vessels up to the time of his introduction to 
the reader. He was a Jollop, with features 
that were almost Caucassian. He was as 
black as ebony, and his skin shone like a 
newly polished boat. He was scrupulously 
neat about his galley, and boasted of being 
able to give all on board good living, so far 
as the ship’s resources would permit. ‘This 
was not a vain boast; for he actually did 
have the meals served up, fore and aft, in 
such a manner as to be palatable to all save 
the cooper, who, although he swore he had 
never had such bad living anywhere, never 
failed to put out of sight more hot biscuit 
and fat beef than any two other men on 
board. 

This completes the list of those who lived 
in the steerage ; and it would be difficult to 
imagine the same number of individuals be- 
tween whom so great a contrast existed. 
Nevertheless good fellowship prevailed 
among them. But on the day in question 
there were also two foremast hands in the 
steerage who had come down to spin yarns, 
as was their wont. They were from Phila- 
delphia, and one of them, Dick Smith, boast- 
ed of being a sort of fighting man, a “ Phila- 
delphia killer.” He had a good voice, 
some knowledge of music, et could sing 
a little. The other, Harry Frazer, was rath- 
er delicate in appearance, and could hardly 
speak ten words without an oath, was a 

reat talker, and possessed considerable in- 

ormation. Both had been supernumeraries 
in a theatre, and consequently had many 
stories to relate about actors and actresses 
and life behind the scenery. They had both 
belonged to the Philadelphia fire depart- 


ment when hand engines were in vogue, 
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and a fight was the almost constant sequence 
to a fire. 
This completed the company in the steer- 


_ age. Hans Growler was lying in his berth, 


smoking a short T. D. pipe. Ed. Ashly sat 
on the edge of his bunk, reading. Bill Knox 
was on his chest, examining an iron which 
he had just strapped. Portuguese Joe was 
humming a fandango, as he reclined in his 
berth. Raratonga Tom was singing “ Oh, 
that will be Joyful,” which an English mis- 
sionary had taught him. Chips and Smut 
were tapping their boots, while the “ Doctor” 
was swearing. Harry Frazer had just fin- 
ished a theatrical yarn, and Dick Smith had 
just been asked to sing. He sang “ Still so 
gently o’er me Stealing,” surroundings taken 
into consideration, very acceptably. The 
cooper was fond of music, and the singing 
put him in good humor. He put down his 
pipe, took out his clarinet, and played the 
“ Lauterberger ” and “ Deutsche Vaterland.” 
He then played a jig, and Bill Knox danced 
to his music. 

Protuguese Joe danced a fandango to his 
own singing, Chips sang an Irish air, and 
Rarotonga Tom caused considerable merri- 
ment by going through all the contortions 
of a Kanacker dance. Finally Smut_re- 
minded Ed. Ashly of a promise to spin them 
a good yarn about his first voyage. The 
latter at once expressed his wiliienees to 
do so, and prepared to commence, when 
Chips interrupted him, saying, — 

“ Now, don’t be afther usin’ jawbreakin’ 
words, that none of us understand. It’s not 
professors we are, like yourself. An’ before 
yer begin I want to ax a civil question. 

Vhat in the divil made you go a whalin’? 
Plaze answer that fust, and then go on with 
J story. It ‘ll make it more interesting 
ike to us.” 

“ Well, Chips, I won’t use any jawbreak- 
ers; but, as to telling you what made me go 
a whaling, that’s pret a impossible. I may, 
some time, remind those — never mind what 
—I prefer to say nothing about it now.” 

“ Is it mysterious yer’d be bein’? Faith, 
yer can have yer own way thin. But what 
Sacret can be connicted with a young chap’s 
going a whalin’? Sure, yer not ashamed of 
the coorse in life yer ’ve taken, are yer?” 

“ No, no, Chips! I’d do it again under the 
same circumstances. Let’s say no more 
about it.” 

“All right, my honey. It’s not me would 
trouble yer at all.” 

While this dialogue between Chips and 
Ed. Ashly was going on, the latter, while an- 
swering the former, turned over the leaves 
of his journal until he reached the one where 
the opening incidents of his narrative were 
recorded; and, now that the Irishman had 
ceased questioning him, he prepared to com- 
mence, His shipmates drew nearer, they 


who were in their berths, Hans Growler in- 
cluded, turning out. They sat in a semi- 
circle, some on chests, some on breakers 
lashed to stanchions; and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence, which was broken by Chips, 
who said, — 

“It’s interested I ’m getting; and I hope 
we ’ll raise no whales before the professor’s 
through.” 

“You can bet yer life we will,” said Harry 
Frazer. “ We always do raise them when 
we don’t want too.” 

“Well, if we do, I can finish my yarn 
some other time,” said Ed. Ashly. “ But 
I’ve only a short one to spin, and we may 
not be interrupted. To begin, I will read a 
few lines from my journal, which were writ- 
en at the time and before I had gotover my 
sea-sickness :— 

“* Have been sailing south-southeast since 
we left Taupaulin Cove, with a fair wind, — 
blowing a light gale. Have been very sea- 
sick, am. so now, — have ate nothing for 
three days.’ ” 

“ Rather tough on you, was n’t it?” said 
Hans Growler. “I hope, that, when you 
did eat, you got something better than this 
‘old affords.” 

“ Well,” resumed Ed. Ashly, “we were 
crossing the Gulf Stream, and there was 
a heavy sea on, with the wind right aft. 
Consequently the ship rolled very much, 
which helped to upset my stomach. I re- 
member just how I felt at the time. I had 
lost all energy, and had become perfectly 
helpless. 1 did n’t seem to care what would 
become of me; and I do not believe that I 
would have made any resistance if any one 
had picked me up to throw me overboard.” 

They all said that was just the way they 
had felt, when they were sea-sick, except 
Hans Growler, who said he had never been 
even “ squirmish.” 

“ Did n’t the old man give yer something 
to make yer fale asier ?” asked Chips. 

“No,” said Ed. Ashly, “ the old man did 
n’t; but the mate advised me to tie a piece 
of raw pork on a string, dip it into molasses, 
swallow it, and then haul it up. That, he 
said, was a sure cure,and the only one he 
knew ot. Of course I did n't do it.” 

This caused a laugh in the steerage, —I 
laughed myself, for | had had the same ex- 
perience, — and for afew moments Ed. Ash- 
ly’s yarn was interrupted by each saying 
something about his own experience in that 
way. Each had a different story to tell; 
but they all agreed with the larboard boat- 
steerer, that there is less sympathy for one 
suffering from sea-sickness, than for one 
suffering from any other complaint what- 
ever; that there is, in truth, none at all in 
such cases. When one is sea-sick he is 
laughed at. Ed. Ashly contin- 
ued : 
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“ From two till four in the morning of the 
4th of December, I steered my first trick 
at the wheel, and under the date of Satur- 
day, the 8th of the same month,!I wrote 
here : — 

“ «The food is bad, — there are plenty of 
good ame on board, but we don’t get 
any of them. Today 1 made a meal ona 
raw Swedish turnip, and was mighty glad to 
get that.’” 

Hans Growler had to acknowledge, that 
that was a little worse than anything he had 
ever had to put up with. 

“The water was now smooth,” said Ed. 
Ashly, “and it was warm and _ pleasant. 
I commenced to enjoy my new life; and I 
often sat during the night-watch, thinking 
of home and gazing on the dark blue wa- 
ters and the beautiful firmament. The 
stars seemed to be more numerous, and ev- 
erything within the range of “r vision was 
_ and magnificent. On the 29th of 

ecember, just one month from the time 
we had finally put out to sea from Tarpau- 
lin Cove, I saw the Magellan Clouds for the 
first time. Our passage then continued 
most pleasantly until the 23d of the next 
month, when ” — 

“ There she blows! blows! blows!” 

Startled by this sound from the mast-head 
I rushed up-stairs to the deck, and there 
was a regular stampede from the steerage. 
I emerged from the cabin companionway 
just as the captain shouted, — 

“ Where away?” 

“Three points off the lee-bow. 
she breaches! breaches! breaches !” 

“ Keep her away three points!” cried the 
captain to the helmsman, and as the lat- 
ter made the usual answer by repeating the 
order, shouted to the mast-head, — 

“ Let ’s know when we head for them.” 

The ropes were then laid down clear for 
running, and all the necessary preparations 
made for putting the line-tubs in the boat. 

“Steady!” shouted the lookout at the 
“There’s black skin! There 
she blows: blows! blows!” 

The captain now ran aloft with his glass, 
to watch the whale, and had not been there 
long when he hailed the deck : — ' 

“On deck, there!” 


There 


ay, sir!” 
e 


“ Clear away the boats, and then stand 
by to back the main-yard.” 

The line-tubs were quietly but quickly 
placed in the boats, the gripes cast off rea- 
dy for lowering, and we all “ stood by.” 

“ Back your main-yard.” 

I “let go” the lee main braces; and the 
yards swung aback and were steadied in 
that position. We lowered and set our 
sails. The whales were to leeward, and we 
could sail down upon them. Not knowing 
the habits of these devil-fish, I watched the 


‘mate, and sailed on to them ina course paral 


lel to his ; and, when he brailed up his sail, I 
did the same. 

The whales had soundad about ten min- 
utes before; and we had sailed on to where 
we expected them to come up again. We 
had not long to wait. They came up to the 
surface and broke water not more than a 
hundred fathoms ahead of us. I immediate. 
ly set my sail and pursued them. The 
whole shoal was ahead of me, unaware of 
the proximity of danger; and we were gain- 
ing rapidly upon them. At last we were 
near enough for me to whisper, — 

“Stand up, Bill, and dart as soon as you 
get a good chance.” 

Bill did so, and grasped his first iron. 
Immediately after one of the largest of the 
shoal was in the act of crossing our bows, 
and in went the harpoon. _ Bill quickly pick- 
ed up his second iron, and put that in also, 
The whale rounded up, sounded a little, and 
then went to leeward, under water, with two 
irons deeply imbedded in his bilge. Bill 
came aft to “steer me on,” and I took my 
place in the head of the boat. Only about 
eighty fathoms of line had been taken out. 
It had not gone very swiftly, and there had 
been no occasion to “snub it” very hard. 
I had not even used my nippers, and Bill al- 
so handed the line without them. Hence 
there was no reason to suppose that the line 
would part. But all strain upon it suddenly 
ceased, to the surprise of every one in the 
boat. It was apparently parted; and I at 
once concluded that it had been maliciously 
cut. However, I could not pause then to 
reflect; and just as Bill said, “I'll be —— 
if I can’t lick the ———— who cut that 
line,” I said, “ Haul in, boys.” 

The line came in fast, and I looked over 
the bows in the direction the whale had ta- 
ken; and, while so doing, I suddenly gota 
glimpse of the devil-fish, with the two irons 
that were in him, following the line back. 

“Stern ! stern all!” I shouted. 

“But the word had barely been uttered, 
when the whale breached out of water, as if 
it meant to board us. I sprang back, just in 
time to save being crushed, as he came 
down acroas the bows of my boat, breaking 
the stem right out of her. 

“ Cut!” I shouted. 

The line was quickly cut; and the next 
moment the boat was full, and we were 
sprawiing in the water. The captain, see- 
ing the accident from the vessel, lowered 
his boat and came after us. The third mate 
pulled to us, and we got in his boat till the cap- 
tain came up, when we got in with him and 
were taken to the ship. 

We all felt a little crestfallen as we re- 
gained the deck. 

“We'll know how to manage them chaps 
the next time. We’ll make up for this or 
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I'm a ——!” said Bill, as he jumped on 
deck. 

The captain was at first inclined to find 
fault; but, when I explained how | happen- 
ed to get stove, he swore and cursed enough 
to surprise even Bill. Neither of the other 
boats succeeded in getting fast; and, when 
they returned, he at once commenced calling 
the mate names, that had not been given 
him when he was christened. He swore he 
would make the ship a perfect h—1! to him 
for not having informed me before we reach- 


ed the whale ground that “ California grays,” 
when fastened to, generally take out about 
a hundred fathoms of line and then follow it 
back to the boat, in which they attempt to 
breach ! 

. And now, let me respectfully inform the 
reader, that, as soon as he gets a favorable 
nag Ed. Ashly, the larboard boat- 
steerer, will spin his yarns, when I hope he 
will not be interrupted by that cry from the 
mast-head which always causes so much 
commotion on board of a whale-ship. 


“THE SADDEST THING IS LOVE.” 


BY ETHELIN 


LICE MAYBERRY was the only 

daughter of Captain John Mayberry, a 
retired sea-captain, and her father lived in 
one of the best houses in Wrapmere, a 
small village “ by the sea,” which in summer 
time was much resorted to, both by pleas- 
ure-seekers and health-seekers; for, beside 
being a very pleasant place, the air was sa- 
lubrious. being both clear and bracing. 

Captain Mayberry, who was supposed to 
be one of the wealthiest men in the place, 
had retired from business many years be- 
fore; and after living quite alone, in the fine 
house he had built, & many years, with on- 
lyan old house-keeper and a strange look- 
ing, foreign serving-man (who might have 
passed for the original of Major Bagstock’s 
“native,” so miserable and mortally afraid 
of his irascible master was he), had sudden- 
ly brought home his daughter Alice, who, as 
soon as she had appeared at church, was pro- 
nounced, by universal acclamation, the belle 
of Wrapmere. 

No doubt Captain Mayberry was a good 
deal astonished and puzzled at his sudden 
accession of popularity at this period. He 
had never made himself very agreeable to 
his neighbors. In a community where 
wealth gives power and position, he had al- 
ways been treated with respect, but it was 
that distant respect which almosf precludes 
the idea of personal intercourse. In fact, 
his townspeople had been so extremely re- 
spectful that one less sublimely self-con- 
scious might have felt himself shunned. 
But such an idea never entered Captain 
Mayberry’s mind, and he was _ satisfied 
with the awe which he supposed he inspired. 

He had been a good deal “ put about,” to 
_ use his own expression, by the necessity of 


bringing Alice home. He knew very little 


B. BRANDE. 


about her, and had never comprehended the 
change which years had wrought in her. 

To him she was but the child for whom 
certain moneys must be disbursed. As for 
her affection, or society, or care, those were 
things he had done very well without all his 
life, and they had never entered into his cal- 
culations of the future. He had not thought 
of them in bringing her home, but only of 
having his regular habits and systematic 
routine of living disturbed by the changes a 
new inmate would create. 

Twenty years before, his wife had died 
during one of his voyages, leaving her in- 
fant, a few days old, to the care of a widow- 
ed sister, whose house was in an inland 
town about sixty miles distant from Wrap- 
mere. Here, on his return, Captain May- 
berry went to see the infant, and again after 
three years, when he came back from his 
last voyage. And from that time he had 
visited his sister and his child yearly, spend- 
ing one day with them, paying bills, scolding 
a great deal, giving a good many contradict- 
ory orders, but taking very little real father- 
ly interest in his motherless child. 

Thus seventeen years of his shore life 
had passed away. He had settled into num- 
berless confirmed habits of self-indulgence, 
and-held his two servants in such awe of 
him that they seemed to live, move, and 
breathe only for his comfort, when sudden- 
ly came tidings of his sister’s mortal illness, 
and a summons to her bedside. 

He went, grumbling and swearing a great 
deal more than was good for his soul, 
though oaths were so much a customary 
form of speech with him as to lose the char- 
acter of intentional blasphemy, and declar- 
ing, over and over again, that his sister 
could not be really ill, but that it was just an 
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old woman’s whim to get him away from his 
home at this unaccustomed period. But he 
found her dying. He stopped to attend her 
funeral, to arrange her worldly affairs, and 
then, as he could not see what better to do, 
he brought Alice home with him. 

Thus it was that she appeared in her fa- 
ther’s house and at church, and all Wrap- 
mere pronounced her beautiful, and com- 
menced, forthwith, to court Captain Mayber- 
ry in order to make her acquaintance. 

It was autumn when Alice Mayberry 
came home. Before winter she had secured 
the acquaintance of everybody worth know- 
ing in Wrapmere, and when the festive sea- 
son commenced, she mingled occasionally 
in the more quiet parties of pleasure. 

Wrapmere was a gay town for a country 
one, and parties were frequent, and on a 
scale of splendor which might surprise the 
dwellers of cities, who consider all magni‘i- 
cence monopolized by their gwn circles. 
But Alice, being in mourning, mingled but 
moderately in these festivities. 

Even with this, her father was by no 
means pleased. He had made her useful by 
’ accepting her offers to mix his “grog,” as 
he called the stiff forum of punch wherewith 
he was wont to regale himself of evenings, 
and to play at cribbage and backgammon, 
his favorite games, so that he missed her a 
good deal. But this he was not willing to 
acknowledge, and complained mightily of 
being disturbed by the noise occasioned by 
her late return. 

Alice was a girl of considerable spirit, 
and, while she had come home with a firm 
determination to do her duty thoroughly, 
and, if possible, to win her father’s regard, 
she was by no means prepared to submit to 
unreasonable exactions. Her father had 
never treated her as a child. He had never 
done anything for her, except upon compul- 
sion, and had made her heart, already wrung 
by her sad loss, very heavy by the com- 
plaints he had made of the annoyance of 
having a new inmate in his house. So Al- 
ice determined that she would not yield all 
her youthful pleasures to gratify his whims, 
and she did not. Even Captain Mayberry, 
who was accustomed, with much blustering 
and terrible threats, to carry his points, on 
all occasions, and with nearly all persons, 
found that a quiet, smiling girl of twenty 
could have a way of her own, and pursue it 
too, in spite of him, with the same ease and 

ace that she had made his house so doub- 

y pleasant, and his neighbors so affable to 
him, without his being aware of the causes 
that worked the change. 

He did not cease to complain, however, 
until he fell ill of gout. Then Alice nursed 
him so patiently and deftly, and was so in- 
defatigable, but firm, that he began to think 
it was a very nice thing to have a daughter, 


after all, and he cast about in his mind for 
some way to reward her. 

Captain Mayberry was by no means a 
miserly man. He had wealth, and he had 
always been liberal with his money. But 
in doing a good deed, he, like many other 
persons, very willingly sought to benefit him- 
self at the same time. 

Now, as he was recovering from the gout, 
and looked round his tidy, cheerful room, 
and upon the bright face of his daughter, 
and thought of the discomforts that had sur- 
rounded him when he had been iil before, 
and the haggard, withered face of his an- 
cient housekeeper, and the scaréd, bewild- 
ered expression that was wont to rest on 
the dark features of the “native,” on like 
occasions ; when he found that his food was 
sO appetizing, anc even his medicines so 
much less nauseous, from her hand, —he 
could not but acknowledge that she was a 
good girl, and deserved reward. 

He remembered, and he considered it a 
very bright thought, that girls of twenty 
sometimes are sought in marriage. Now, 
Alice was twenty, for he had asked her only 
the day before, and it might be that she 
would like a husband. At any rate, some- 
body might wish to marry her, and the best 
reward he could Gonceive of was to find her 
a husband. 

And, while looking out for a suitable per- 
son for Alice’s husband, it would be well to 
find a son-in-law who would live with him, 
for he had no idea of ever parting with Alice 
again, and take charge of his affairs. He 
was really getting old, and was so frequently 
ill that it would be quite as convenient to 
have a son to anal to his accounts, and 
look after his property, as it was to havea 
daughter to nurse him, and mix his punch, 
and make his house pleasant. 

But he said nothing of all this to Alice, 
being resolved to give her a surprise, and 
chuckled over the fine plan he had formed. 
Unluckily, he had not calculated on the pos- 
sibility that she would be beforehand with 
him. 

Spring was far advanced before he was 
out again, and able to commence his search. 
And summer deepened before he found any 
person who combined the qualities, or seem- 
ed to combine them, which he had fixed up 
on as essential. 

Meanwhile, Alice, being left more at lib 
erty by her father’s improved health, had 
sought out such recreations as were suitable 
to her years and character. No sooner was 
she released from attendance upon her fa 
ther, and able to mingle in the social pleas- 
ures of the town, than they were freely 
opened to her. Pretty, and gay, and sweet 
tempered, and utterly without pretension, 
she was everywhere welcomed and admired. 

And, truth to tell, not ony admired, but 
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loved and sought, though not won. For 
she had quite sense enough, having been 
admirably trained by her deceased aunt, to 
discriminate between false and assumed re- 

d, and to read character pretty thorough- 
y. Those who sought her because she was 
a belle, or her father’s heiress, soon found 
themselves set aside by a quiet but firm and 
dignified refusal. 

hose who really loved her for herself, 
and there were some of that class, were so 
gently refused that they were willing to re- 
main friends, since they might not be lovers ; 
and all were so kindly treated that Alice, 
among her numerous disappointed suitors, 
had not a single enemy. 

But she was not to remain always heart- 
whole. While her father was seeking the 
husband he wished to present to her, a 
higher destiny was shaping itself toward a 
suitable consummation. 

Ray Elting was the ee of Wrapmere 
Academy. Richly endowed in all personal 
and mental gifts, he was poor in houses and 
lands and gold. He had expended all his 
patrimony in obtaining the education which 
admirably fitted him for one of the loftiest 
of human vocations, — that of teacher. He 
might have entered a profession, but, believ- 
ing himself peculiarly adapted for the in- 
struction of youth, he had chosen that for 
his life-work. 

He had been in Wrapmere two years be- 
fore Alice came home: Until then he had 
been entirely devoted to his work, entering 
into it with an enthusiasm’ and self-sacrifice 
which had produced remarkable results, and 
had won him the approval of parents, and 
the almost adoring regard of his pupils. 

Many bright eyes had cast admiring 

ances at him, and he had been pleased to 

k upon beauty. But it was with the eye 
of an artist only, with the pleasure every 
lover of the beautiful feels in graceful forms, 
and lovely expressions, and admirable color- 
ing. It was not until he saw Alice Mayber- 
ty that any woman had won from him more 

an a passing admiration. Even she did 
not, until he met her at the quiet winter par- 
ties we have spoken of, in the pleasant ram- 
bles along the seaside, and in the woods 
that crowned the slope in spring-time, and, 
as summer deepened, talked with her in the 
still, calm evenings, when the stars shone 
overhead, and the distant music of the sea 
alone broke the mute pauses when their 
voices were silent. 

Then he had learned to love her, how or 
when he knew not, but she had become to 
him more dear than words could tell, long 
ere he had solved the unquiet secret that 
struggled within his heart. And Alice loved 
Ray Elting, and the words were spoken that 
made the two one, so indissolubly that no 
human power, no space of continents, of 

II 


seas, or of time, could separate them, or de- 
stroy a union so close and sacred. 

All this time, Captain .Mayberry was: 
seeking the present he wished to make to 
daughter, — her husband, and his stew- 
ar 

Among the pleasure-seekers which that 
summer brought to Wrapmere, was one 
whom Alice instinctively detested from the 
instant her eyes rested upon his face, and 
whom her father would have said he as in- 
stinctively admired from the first. 

A man of thirty, polished, suave, brilliant, 
and very handsome, was Arthur Gillespie. 
Keen, wily, unprincipled, —the merest ad- 
venturer, — but with a stock of assurance 
and a command of expedients the most ex- 
traordinary, he had never been baffled. The 
very day he had arrived in Wrapmere he 
had heard of the captain’s plans (for that 
worthy had not been very discreet), and re- 
solved to be a candidate for the “ situation.” 

“Tama wr handsome present for a 
lady, now am I not, my good fellow?” he 
said to himself, gazing in the mirror that 
very evening, before he retired. And he 
showed his white teeth, as, with a sardonic 
grin, he turned away and laid his scheming 
head upon its pillow. 

This was the man who speedily made the 
acquaintance of Captain Mayberry, who flat- 
tered him to the top of his bent, and, ere 
many days were past, had become his con- 
stant visitor. Within a month he had made 
himself so useful to the old man that he saw 
he could not well do without him. So he 
talked of going away, and, when the matter 
was mentioned, disclaimed all reward for his 
services, save one, as he hesitatingly affirm- 
ed, that was so far beyond his deserts, and 
even the highest hopes of one so humble, 
that he dared not mention it. 

Captain Mayberry fell into the net, while 
all the time he believed himself to have been 
warily entrapping his victim. Having pro- 
gressed so far, the rest was easy, and Arthur 
Gillespie returned to his hotel with the fa- 
ther’s promise that Alice should be his wife. 
He had hinted that Alice might not be so 
willing to accept him, but the old man 
laughed down the thought as too ludicrous 
to be worth a moment’s consideration. 

Next morning Captain Mayberry offered 
his present to Alice’s acceptance ; but, to his 
surprise, found that she was not inclined to 
receive it, while she was prepared to offer a 
son-in-law to his own. 

The captain was obstinate, but Alice was 
firm. She was accused of ingratitude, and 
replied that she could not be grateful for the 
attempt to force an unworthy stranger upon 
her, when her heart and hand were already 
promised to the best of men, whom her fa- 
ther well knew to possess every qualification 


that his choice possessed, with the addition- 
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al ones of an excellent character, well-known 
in Wrapmere, and mental capacity far be- 
Arthur Gillespie’s. 

She was ordered to prepare to marry Ar- 
thur Gillespie within the week, and her fa- 
ther withdrew to inform his intended son-in- 
law of the manner in which his suit had 
been received. He found him averse to such 
measures. He asked for time, for he really 
admired Alice, and had no desire to receive 
an unwilling bride, even while he had learn- 
ed enough of her character to believe that 
she could not be forced into a marriage that 
she detested. 

But Captain Mayberry was firm. Disci- 
pline must be maintained, he swore, and he 
would not be balked by a headstrong girl. 
The wedding should he lace, and, if Gil- 
lespie would not be the bridegroom, another 
should be found who would accept his girl 
and his dollars. Gillespie relented, for he 
— no idea of allowing the prize to escape 

im. 

Before the worthy pair separated, their 
plans were all laid. Alice was to be sur- 
prised into a surrender. Nothing was to be 
said to her, but at the appointed time Gilles- 
pie was to come to the house, a clergyman 
was to be in attendance, when they relied on 
the girl’s astonishment and indecision to 
make her a party to the ceremony. 

But, fortunately, the “native,” whom Cap- 
tain Mayberry never considered as a human 
being, was present at this interview, and Al- 
ice’s winning ways had made him her hum- 
ble friend. He hastened to disclose the 
cruel plot to her, though beyond that he had 
no power to aid her. 

But there was one man who was both 
strong and wise. To him Alice hastened, 
and when, a few hours later, she sought her 
home, it was with the utmost calmness and 
content. 

On the appointed evening, Alice was’ seat- 
ed in the drawing-room of her father’s house. 
She was plainly attired in a walking-dress, 
and her face bore an expression of slight 
anxiety, though without fear. She was, ap- 
parently, reading, but really listening. 

Presently her father entered, accompanied 
by the clergyman of his church, and a mo- 
ment later the “native” ushered in Mr. 
Gillespie, who advanced, bowing and smil- 
ing, but evidently not fully self-possessed. 

‘he clergyman noticed, with an expres- 
sion of surprise, Alice’s dress, and the evi- 
dent absence of all preparation for which 
he had been summoned. But he knew his 
rich parishioner to be eccentric, and said 
nothing. 

None of the party observed the slight sign 
given by the native, as he left the room. 
A moment later he returned, followed by 
the housekeeper and a maid, and the circle 
was complete. Gillespie advanced to the 


side of the heiress, the clergyman produced 
his book, and Captain Mayberry, in a yoice 
intended to be firm, ordered Alice to stand 
beside her intended husband, ard the minis- 
ter to proceed. 

Alice sat pale, but firm. As the two men 
approached her, she took a folded paper 
from her portfolio, and placed it in the hand 
of the clergyman, but without rising, or oth- 
erwise replying to aught that had been said 
to her. There was a moment’s consultation 
and whispering, and Captain Mayberry, in 
the stentorian tones in which he had been 
wont to hail the maintop in a gale, roared, 
almost in her ear, — 

“ What does this mean,madam? And on 
what ground are you prepared to defy my 
——: Stand up, I say, and receive the 
husband I have provided for you!” 

“It is quite impossible, father. I have al- 
ready refused ‘Mr. Gillespie; and, if I had 
not, my present position makes it impossible 
that he can ever be my husband.” 

To the surprise of all present, Ray Elting 
at this moment entered the room, and, com- 
ing to Alice’s side, he put her arm in his, 
while she continued, — 

“Here’s one, father, who can answer 
your question better than I. If the certifi- 
cate of marriage, which the Rev. Mr. Rus- 
sell now holds, has not sufficiently informed 
_ of his relation to me, let me introduce 

im as my husband, who is, I cannot doubt, 
quite willing to protect me from further in- 
sult from this creature,” turning toward Gil- 
lespie, “and from-any unreasonable display 
of authority on your own part.” 

Ray Elting assented by a bow which in- 
cluded the whole company, and by asking 
Alice if she was quite ready to accompany 
him home, while Gillespie shrunk away and 
left the house, and Captain Mayberry stood 
speechless with rage and astonishment. 

Before he had recovered, his daughter 
and her husband had left the room, and 
presently the wheels af a carriage grated up- 
on the gravel without, and they were driving 
toward the street. 

At first, in his impotent rage, Captain 
Mayberry vowed all manner of revenge. 
But two things served to moderate these ex- 
plosions. Alice was of an age legally to con- 
tract marriage without his consent, and he 
found that he had driven her to this step b 
plotting to force her into a marriage wit 
Gillespie, who, now that he had no longer 
any hope of success, showed himself in his 
true character. 

He refused, however, to forgive his daugh- 
ter, or to receive her in his house; and he 
made a will devising all his wealth away 
from her. This, however, was a poor re 
venge, as Alice had an independence from 
her aunt, and Ray Elting’s talents would al- 
ways command a competence. 
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Captain Mayberry continued obdurate for 
full six months. Then, being laid up with 
asevere attack of the gout, he was not sorry 
to see his daughter enter his room and pro- 
ceed to minister to his comfort, just as she 
had done before her marriage. Somehow 
he never understood how she seemed to 
take precisely her old place in the house- 
hold; and he found that he no longer was 
angry with her. 

uring his illness his affairs fell into con- 
fusion, and when Ali>e mentioned that her 
husband would willingly attend to the most 
pressing matters, he assented, not without 
acertain spasm of reluctant pride. . 


By the time he recovered that had passed, | hood 


and he felt that he could not afford to lose 
either of his children, as in his softened 
mood he now called them. So, by his re- 
uest, they came home tolive. And though 
they laughingly told him that the arrange- 
ment was only to hold during his good 
haviour, and would not listen to any proposi- 
tion for altering his will, he furtively burned 
it. They were his comfort during the brief 
remnant of his life, and when he died Alice 
found herself, quite unexpectedly, sole heir- 
ess of his estate. 
His last words were, that his offered pres- 
ent to his child had been of base metal, 
hers to him possessed the ring of true man- 


¢ 
MARRIAGE A LA TURQUE. 


tye old lady who visits a Turkish harem 
with a view to finding a bride for a 
male relative is called a geurudji, — one who 
inspects, — and certain ceremonious observ- 
ances always attend her coming. She ma 

be a stranger to the house, but it is enoug 

that on removing her veil and /feradje — 
cloak —she should announce her matrimo- 
nial mission, and any marriageable pn 
whom there may be in the house will at 
once be tricked out for her inspection. 
This may lead to nothing; but, supposing 
the geurudji to mean business, she will go 
home and inform her son of the lovely bride 
she has found for him; and if his imagina- 
tion should be inflamed by her description 
—which it generally is—for those old 
Turkish ladies are wonderful word-painters 
—the next step will be to ask the consent 
of the girl’s parents in writing. The letter 
is generally sent with a present of fruit and 
flowers, and then a day is appointed when 
the lover shall ride by the young lady’s 
house and be examined by her through her 
window-grating. This very trying ordeal 
sometimes produces the intimation that 


“ fate is so propitious,” which is a polite way 
of conveying that the young lady has seen 
her suitor and does not like the looks of him; 
but in most cases where the preliminaries 
have been adroitly managed the geuradji re- 
ceives a favorable —e A week after 
this the betrothal takes place at the bride’s 
house in the presence of an sman,— priest, 
— who, however, is only invited for good 
luck, marriage being among the Mussul- 
mans a purely civil contract. A proxy and 
two witnesses represent the bridegroom, 
and a like number of male relatives appear 
for the bride. When the question of settle- 
ments has been arranged, all present sign 
the contract; and then the zman, going to 
the door of the harem, which stands ajar, 
asks the bride-elect, who is out of sight but 
within ear-shot, if she will consent to be- 
come such a one’s wife. She must answer 
distinctly three times, “I will;” and from 
that moment she is virtually married ; for the 
wedding, which takes place a few days af- 
terward, is merely a merry- making, and 
not considered as either a civil or a religious 
ceremony. 
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“OH, GIT ON BOARD, CHILLEN.” * 


BY MRS. E, 


H! de chariot ob de Lord am a comin: . 
Don’t you hear how de wheels am a hummin’? 
O chillen! is you ready fur to git on ? 
Has - a your freedom papers signed by de bressed 
01 


Oh, git on board, chillen! git on board! 


Oh! de hosses to dat chariot was nebber knowed to tire, 

An’ de wheels ob dat chariot am like a flamin’ fire. 

Ole i am de driver, an’ he blows his trumpet 
oud, 

To waken up de sinners, an’ call de gospel crowd. 

Oh, git on board, chillen! git on board! 


Oh, how de Debbil laughs to see pore sinners waitin’, 


Hangin’ round de corners, talkin’ and debatin’! 
But, ef he cotch a sinner down on his marrer-bones, 
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Oh, how de angels laugh to hear de Debbil’s groans! 
Oh; git on board, chillen ! git on board! 


Oh, i = *s comin’ closer! den’t you see de sparks a 
yin’? 
Can’t you hear de bressed Master, how loud his voice am 
cryin’, 
“Oh, Ft on board, chillen, as de chariot by, 
Or de Debbil ’s boun’ to tote you whar Pen "ll nebber 


die”? 
Oh, git on board, chillen! git on board, 
Ebber sence he fool pore Eve, de Debbil ’s ben a crowin’; 


A goin’ roun’ de world, a braggin’ an’ a blowin’: 

But I reckon ’fo’ de judgment bressed Master will get eben, 
By gibin’ all dat ask him a free ride into heaben. 

Oh, git on board, chillen! git on board! 


MY FIRST LOVE, AND HOW IT RESULTED. 


BY HANNAH R. HUDSON. 


J SEE, again, my former self, a dark-eyed 
lad of eighteen, proud, moody, imagina- 
tive, and reserved. We were alone in the 
world, my brother Paul and I, left, with a 
competency, to the guardianship of my fa- 
ther’s most trusted friend, Judge Koss. 
This guardianship Paul had outgrown, and 
was about pursuing the profession of an 
artist. I, not having finished my college 
course, was as yet a member of the —_ 
family, pursuing my law-studies under his 
direction. His family consisted of himself 
and two daughters, Margaret and Jennie. 

My fondest recollections @luster around 
the aristocratic old country-town in which 
they lived; around the great, hospitable 
white house under the elms, set a little back 
from the wide street, with a thicket of ma- 
ples on one side, and a spacious, sunny yard 
and garden on the other. : 

It was a gay house, for the judge’s daugh- 
ters were the belles of the town, and he 
himself, a jovial and sowewhat pompous 
gentleman of forty-five, liked merry compa- 
ny about him. ith this gayety, however, 
I had little connection, being much engaged 
with my books, and fond of solitude. The 
judge was a rigorous tutor, but a very genial 
guardian, and never interfered with my 


lighter pursuits or pleasures. His younger 
daughter, Jennie, after trying in vain to co 
quette with me, left me severely to myself. 
Margaret, the elder, was serenely foe uni- 
pen kind, but was evidently litile interest- 
ed in the reticent, shy, and over-haughty lad 
thus brought into her household circle. 

To me, she seemed a goddess. Even 
now, | judge her the most perfectly beautiful 
woman I ever saw. So universally admired 
was she, such a queen in society, that my 
boyish had its existence 

een suspected, would have been deemed 
quite as a matter of course. 

She was two years older than Jennie ; and, 
like her, brunette. Heavy, purple-black 
hair, without a wave in it, shaded a low, 
white forehead and level brows, from be 
neath which looked out eyes that would have 
made the fortune of any painter, could he 
have transferred them to canvas. The face 
was perfect in feature, without a trace of 
color in it save on the line of the lips, and 
the figure was stately as that of a young 
princess. 

She had no suspicion of my silent and 
distant devotion; never seemed to notice 
whether I spent the evenings in the parlor 


or in the library poring over my books ; nev- 


* The author has endeavored toproduce the chorus and words as they are sung by the colored people 
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er dreamed that, among the many tributes 
of her many admirers, the costliest flowers 
and the rarest music were the offerings of 
the reserved, gloomy, sometimes almost dis- 
courteous lad, whose coldness had baffled all 
her advances toward friendship. 

My intense pride helped me to keep my 
infatuation and misery to myself, but pride 
did not give me force to conquer myself. I 
could almost smile, if it were not really so 
tragical, to remember the tortures of jealousy 
I suffered in seeing wage gro wooed by oth- 
ers, the passionate fits of anger and despair 
that sometimes seized me and sent me gal- 
loping over the country like a madman, 
more careless of life and llimb than youths 
of this prudent nineteenth century are apt to 
let love make them. The object of my 
fiercest jealousy was a certain Mr. Delgado, 
a young Cuban gentleman, who had drifted 
by chance to the ancient town, and had be- 
come Margaret’s most impetuous lover. 
Day after day, evening after evening, he was 
at the house, received, as were all others, 
with open-hearted hospitality. What though 
Margaret was as careless, as sweet, as cold 
to him as to many beside? It was enough 
forme that he was immensely rich, hand- 
some, as most Spaniards are, and that the 
judge liked him. So I made myself wretch- 


One morning in April, a morning warm as 
summer, with a suggestion of fragrance in 
the air, faint green on grass and soft blue in 
the sky, I sat in the library, as usual, trying 
to study, but somewhat depressed by the 
languid day and by over-application. hile 
I sat with my head resolutely bent over the 
volume on my desk, Margaret came in with 
aroll of mustc in her hand. 

“OQ Kenneth,” she said deprecatingly, 

sing in the door, “shall I interrupt you 
if I use the organ a while ?” 

“No, I said briefly, hardly glancing up 
from the yellow pages of my book. 

Margaret went to the instrument, explain- 
ing, in a pleasant voice, as she assorted 
sheets of music, — 

“These are part of a new and very fine 
collection for organ practice. I only want 
totry them. I won’t be long.” 

I, poor fool, could have wished that she 
might have sat there through eternity, as I 
gazed at the rich, negligent coils of hair, and 
the beautiful, half-avertec face. Presently 
an incisive voice in the hall rose above the 
mellow notes that had begun to throb into 
harmony, the door was flung open, and sae 
nie appeared on the threshold. Her black 
eyes dilated with amazement as she saw the 
figure at the organ. 

“Why, Margaret Ross! Are n’t you go- 
ing to the picnic?” 
we. No,” was the serene and indifferent re- 


“ Why not?” Jennie queried breathlessly. 
“You said you ’d go.” 

“I said, ‘perhaps.’ I find I don’t care 
about it. You can make my excuses, Jen- 
nie.’ 

“Excuses!” was the scornful echo. 
“Excuses to Mr. Delgado, for instance, I 
suppose! When he was here last evening, 
he expected you ’d go. I heard him” — 

Her sister checked this speech with a 
— over her shoulder, and an answer in 

nal tones, — 

“Mr. Delgado has nothing to do with the 
question, Jennie. 1 don’t wish to go.” 

“ Perhaps he has n’t,” said Jennie willful- 
ly, with a shrewd glance at her sister’s face. 


“ At any rate, don’t Stay at home practicing 
? 


old music. Docome! 

“ Do go and enjoy yourself, and let me en- 
joy myself, Jennie!” was the impatient re- 
sponse. “tis only fair that we should both 
be suited.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Jennie, in despair. 
“ Can’t you say something to her, Kenneth ?” 

“1?” I queried coldly. 

“Yes, you, if you can spare the time to 
speak two or three words!” said the petu- 
lant young lady. 


“If you are going yourself,’ Margaret 


said, re-ccommencing to weave the harmony 
whose thread she had lost, “you had better 
get your hat at once. It is eleven o’clock.” 

Jennie went pouting away, her last words 
drowned in resonant music. I closed the 
door after her, then, abandoning all but the 

retence of study, sat with my eyes shaded 
y oe hand, listening, and covertly watching 
the absorbed face bent over the organ. 

I do not know how long I sat there, 
tranced in the music, indulging in absurd 
and delicious day-dreams, ‘and building cas- 
tles in the air of fabulous proportions, which 
I was certain my own hand would presently 
shatter, before the gate-latch clicked, and a 
step was heard on the walk. I knew, before 
I turned, that itwas Mr. Delgado. Margaret 
knew it, too, I could see; for, although she 
did not glance around, a sudden, tell-tale 
color flushed her cheek. I was puzzled. 
She had been persistently avoiding Mr. 
Delgado for days, and now she blushed at 
his coming! 

“You can show the gentleman in here, 
Mary,” she said quietly, when the maid ap- 
peared, then to me, in a lower tone, — 

“ Stay, if you please, Kenneth.” 

The request was almost a command, but 
I did not choose to heed it. I knew well 
enough why it was made. She wished to 
prevent Mr. Delgado from declaring the pas- 
sion that was daily growing stronger, and 
that was why she wanted me. If I could not 
serve her, she never wanted me. Was I a 


tool, to be used or cast aside at will? Did - 


she think me a machine? an insensible clod ? 
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I had already pushed back my chair, with 
angry emphasis, when the young Cuban en- 
tered. 

I knew that my own awkwardness and 
sullenness was never more apparent than 
when contrasted with Mr. Delgado’s per- 
fection of face and form, his aristocratic 
grace, and careless ease. My salutation 
was stiff cnough, but he did not notice it, 
for, after a slight, courteous greeting to me, 
he turned at once to Margaret, with a mur- 
mured apology for coming. She glanced at 
me again entreatingly, as I gathered my 
books together with a cloudy brow. But, 
without appearing to notice, | left the room 
and the house, too angry and desperate to 
care where | went. 

I was no sooner outside the door than I 
would have given the world to return, and 
to prevent, at any sacrifice, the words I 
knew were being said. It being impossible 
to go back, I seized my cap and rushed 
away to the woods and fields, where in soli- 
tude I could fight the never-ending battle 
with my own heart. Suppose she accepted 
the Cuban? Suppose she rejected him? 1 
must teach saul tat it was nothing to me. 

How the time passed I neither knew nor 
cared. My intense excitement wore itself 
out, and when at last I turned homeward, | 
was subdued, weary, and penitent for my 
morning’s brusqueness. Entering the house 
hastily, hoping to gain my room unnoticed, 
I came face to face with Margaret, who 
was coming down-stairs dressed in her riding 
habit. There was an unusual pallor on her 
cheek, and an unusual heaviness in her 
eyes, that told of tears. So—she had re- 
jected her suitor. There was a thrill of joy 
in my heart as well as a thrill of shame at 
the remembrance of my own ungraciousness. 
Pausing before her, I asked almost humb- 


a May I be your escort today ?” 

I fancied she looked annoyed, but the ex- 
pression passed away. She merely answer- 
ed “If you like;” and I went away to order 
my horse. ‘ 

My short fit of penitence was all spent 
during the first half of that ride, and again | 
revolted against the passion that dominated 
me. I hated myself as I paced along sullen- 
ly, somewhat in the rear, switching the bud- 

ed bushes. I hated myself because | 
could not help watching the figure that rode 
before, with head a little bent, the purple- 
black braids burnished with sunshine, the 
dark eyes soy: gazing off into distance. 
She was very silent, very depressed, and 
made no effort to talk tome. Only once, 
when I dismounted and gathered a few ar- 
butus flowers that grew on a sheltered bank, 
‘she gave me a smile, apd an abstracted 
. “Thank you,” as she fastened them in her 


belt. 


I fed back into my old position, indul ing 
in a sort of scornful revery as I followed my 
melancholy companion. 

“Sorry!” I mused to myself. “She was 
sorry because she had made another man 
miserable! And nothing in his pain or 
passion, nothing in his despair, had touched 
that insensible, cold heart of hers! Heart? 
Bah! She had no heart! And here was ], 
abjectly waiting on her smile, almost driven 
out of | mind by her coldness! And 
what was I to her? No more than the cary. 
en whip I| carried!” 

I flung the whip away in an excess of 
rage. I had meant to fling it sidewise, but 
a slip of the hand sent it forward. The 


} weighted handle struck heavily on the flanks 


of Margaret’s horse, and for an instant he 
reared erect with a terrified snort. The 
next he dashed wildly down the wood-road, 
with his rider clinging to his neck. 

I was absolutely paralyzed at first, then a 
horrible thought almost made me cry out, as 
I spurred in pursuit. The Ledge! At the 
end of that road, not a half-mile away, wasa 
sheer, rocky descent of hundreds of feet, 
and toward this the frightened horse was 
rushing. 

I grow sick now, remembering the terrible 
minutes that followed. The horse before 
me seemed to fly, and Margaret's light form 
seemed but a feather tossed up and down 
as he bounded over the rocky road. Trees 
and sky spun around me as | raced madly 
after. If she were killed! If she were 
killed! And if she were, it would be I who 
had killed her! 

All my hopes in heaven and earth hung on 
the chance of outstrippping the irantic ani 
mal before me. It seemed an ,age, and yet 
a second, before the Ledge came in sight, 
and still 1 was behind! My horse gaineda 
little, only a little, when we were almost up 
on the cliffs edge. Great God! one bound 
farther would carry Margaret to the very 
verge of the precipice ! 

1 spurred my horse to a desperate leap 
that was like to prove my last leap on earth. 
On the sheer edge of the rocks I landed, 
and, springing like a madman to the head of 
Margaret’s horse, almost pulled him over on 
his haunches. As for her, she fell into my 
arms white as a ghost, and helpless as a 
child! 

A few moments she lay on the grass where 
I placed her, so pale, so motionless that! 
feared she was dead, and ran wildly toa 
spring near by for water. Its coolness re 
vived her, and she sat upright, supporting 
herself against a tree, with the heavy braids 
of hair faking down about her neck. 

“ Are you hurt?” I asked eagerly. 

She made a sign of dissent, shuddering 
and paling again as she looked toward the 
cliff. Then said with an effort, — 
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But you yourself, Kenneth? Ah! what 
a frightful leap that was! I thought you 
had gone over the cltff, and that I, too, was 
falling. Oh, it was horrible!” 

“1? No matter about me. If you had 
been thrown over that cliff I would have 
thrown myself after. It was I who fright- 
ened the horse. And could I live a mur- 
derer, — your murderer?” 

“ Did you frighten him? Ah, never 
mind that! You risked your life to save me. 
Let me thank you,” she said, extending her 
hand, “ and let us both thank God.” 

I did not take the offered hand, but 
turned my face away toward the. sunset, to 
hide its passion and despair. 

“You have nothing to thank me for. 
And 1,” I said, not mock-heroically, but 
driven into speech by the unendurable pain 
in my heart, and feeling all barriers leveled 
by late nearness to death, “I do not thank 

od for my life. I wish from my heart that 
I were now lying dead at the foot of those 
rocks!” 

“ Kenneth ! 
Are you mad?” 

“] suppose you will think I am,” I said, 
with a bitter smile. “I sometimes think I 
am myself. Yet I am no madder than Mr. 
Delgado, than Ernest Ritchie, or than some 
dozen others I could mention.” 

She looked at me in such amazement that 
I laughed at the memory of my hopes, —a 
hard, harsh laugh, that startled the echoes 
all around. 

“Do not be afraid,” I said. “I am not 
going to ask your pity, nor to beg and plead, 
as perhaps some of your other lovers have 
done. I will speak the truth once and then 
be silent. Why should I not speak it?” 
] asked passionately, “I am a manin heart 
if not in years. I have a right to tell you I 
love you.” 

“You love me, Kenneth!” she said, still 
in measureless astonishment. Then seeing 
the pain in my face, she added quickly, 
“Do not look so, Kenneth: how should | 
have dreamed that you loved me?” 

“How should you, indeed?” I said scorn- 
fully. “You, who do not know what love 
is! You, who never have loved, who never 
will love, I believe, let hearts break as they 
may! I am a fool, 2 fool! and I wish I 
could die of the folly 1 cannot rid myself of! 
Ah, you need not speak, I know you do not 
love me. I know it as well as I know that 
I love you!” 

She sat and looked at me with dilated 
dark eyes, half frightened at my violence, 
half compassionating my suffering. 

“ My poor Kenneth !” 

“Don’t pity me!” I cried out, turnin 
from her and flinging myself face downwar 
on the grass. “You do not know how to 
pity, you, who have no heart!” Then my 


Good heaven, Kenneth! 


voice was suddenly choked by a stricture in 
the throat, and hot tears filled my eyes. 

Margaret came and bent over me, as I lay 
there, smoothing my hair back caressingly 
with one little ‘hand, much as if I had been 
a child. The scent of the crushed arbutus 
in her belt made me sick with its sweetness. 

“ Kenneth, don’t! I can’t bear to see you. 
Let me tell you something. It is that I 
want you to care for me, ang to care very 
much, but not in the way you do. Ken- 
neth,” she added in lower tones, “how do 
you know I have never loved; that I do not 

now what love is?” 

I raised my head hastily. The beautiful 
face was dyed in blushes. 

“What do you mean?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

“ Kenneth, I do love some one. I am en- 
gaged to be married to some one.” 

T stared in petrified silence. 

“To some one you know and love,” she 
said, lower yet. 

“Who?” 

She bent her head low enough to hide her 
face, as she answered, — 

“ To your brother Paul.” 

I sprang to my feet,the sharp agony at 
my heart blanching ny cheeks. 

“ Why did I not know?” 

“No one knows but papa. Paul and I 
were betrothed before he went abroad, but 
we were too young to marry. Papa would 
not hear of it, and Paul went away. But 
papa consented, that, if we both remained 
of the same mind, we might marry when I 
was twenty-one. That will be in June, and,” 
she added, with another vivid blush, “ Paul 
is coming home then.” 

I turhed away in silence. I knew that 
Margaret was speaking to me words that 
sought to comfort, but I did not hear them. 
Far below me lay the waste of darkening 
woods, far away in the sky lingered the dy- 
ing sunset. As shadows gathered over the 
land, so they seemed to gather over my fu- 
ture, making it gray and blank and lonely. 
The dearest wish of my life was dying with 
the light of the spring day. 

I did not feel the chill of approachin 
night, nor stir from my fixed position, till 
Margaret’s voice roused me : — 

“ Kenneth, won’t you take me home? I 
am cold, tired, and ill.” 

I started to my feet, and went for the 
horses, now uietly feedin near by. Me- 
chanically and in silence I helped Seemeset 
to mount, then paused with my foot in my 
own stirrup. 

“ May I have one of those arbutus flow- 
ers?” 

The flower, and the little hand that gave 
it, were wet with tears. ‘ 

“ You will not keepit long, Kenneth. You 
will forget me, and laugh some day to think 
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ou were ever in love with your sister-in- 
aw.” 
Have 1 forgotten? Ah! mine was not a 
passion to become, — 


* In the light of deeper 
But matter for a flying smile.” 


Nor can I yet look ata little pressed blos- 
som, that still keeps some faint sweetness, 
without feelin§ a thrill of the passion and 
pathos of the past. Nor had | forgotten 


when a later, soberer love came into m 
life, and when, six years after Paul al 
Margaret were wed, I, too, married. 

No, I have not forgotten. Every man’s 
past is full of graves, —graves of old dreams, 
old loves, old hopes. And perhaps the 

rave in mine, that has cost me most tears, 
is the grave of which the little arbutus flow. 
er is the monument. 


“ lus chére tombe, et la plus ignorée, 
Ou dorme un souvenir.” 


THE MYSTERY OF SYCAMORE LODGE. 


BY MARIE OLIVER. 


YCAMORE LODGE was a queer old 
place. For years had it been given to 
decay. Passers-by avoided it after night- 


fall, and the superstitious inhabitants of the 
village went so far as to declare it was haunt- 
ed; though acertain portionof it was occu- 
aes by an aged couple who had charge of the 


t-fading mansion. 

But the right wing was vacant. No one 
ever entered that; and the people used to 
mysteriously remark, that if one would only 
look close, he could see lights burning after 
midnight, and hear groans and sighs if he 
only listened. 

Now, I never believed in the return of 
spirits to this sublunary sphere, I always 
scoffed at that idea,soas a matter of course 
I paid but little attention to the marvelous 
stories then in circulation; but I had not 
been in the village two weeks, before I was 
seized with a desire to roam at will through 
the deserted rooms of Sycamore Lodge. 

I knew that it was a strange wish, for I 
was wholly unacquainted with its present 
owner ; and if { had not been I should hardly 
have dared present the case tohim. But I 
fancied.I might, by fair means or foul, ingra- 
tiate myself into the favor of the keepers of 
the Lodge, and thus effect my purpose. 

My friends and hostess laughed at me for 
preferring that haunt to the merry parlors 
where mirth and wit were never at a stand- 
still; but I left them all, and quietly took 
myself off one morning on my round of ob- 
servation; pausing not, till I found myself 
in the neglected garden of Sycamore Lodge. 

It had been so called, 1 suppose, on ac- 
count of its many noble sycamore-trees 
which reared their tall heads to the very 
eaves ; but now they presented a very for- 


‘ but as I boasted of bein 


lorn appearance, and the willows near by 
wept pityingly over the great change. 

Rank grass, weeds and vbbiok formed 
the surroundings, and even the windows 
were so dusty that no one from without 
could catch a glimpse of the lights within. 

Pondering at the sad decay which had so 
surely crept upon the noble old place, I had 
my foot upon the broad stepping-stone and 
my hands upon the knocker, before I real- 
ized what I was doing. The heavy peal re- 
verberating through the lonely halls re 
called me to myself. I started and was 
about to run away, frightened at my audaci- 
ty, but before I could do so, approachin 
footsteps compelled me to remain, thoug 
trembling. 

The rusty bolt slipped back with a dull 
thud, the door was carefully opened a small 
distance, and a woman’s leak peered out. 
It was old and haggard ; but despite this, I 
saw a change pass over her wrinkled coun- 
tenance as her eye fell upon me as I made 
known my strange request. 

She beckoned me in quietly, and I fol- 
lowed, as though my presence there was 
nothing unusual, and I was well acquainted 
with both the old man and woman who now 
claimed to be my companions. 

Yet I was ill at ease, for I somehow felt 
as though I had forced my way into matters 
which concerned me not, as in truth I had; 
an humble author- 
ess, and wished some substance for the book 
I was preparing to bring out, I tried to jus- 
tify myself in what I was doing. My com- 
panions seemed also to look with favor upon 
me, judging from their countenances ; and 
at last the old woman came up to me, and 
with her feeble hands removed my hat, 
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stroking my hair tenderly all the while, as 
she seated me in a comfortable seat by the 
open grate, for the morning was somewhat 


illy. 

* M y dear child, is your name Cecil?” 

“ No, it is Lucille,” 1 replied, glad to find 
her human like myself, though wondering 
how she so nearly guessed my name. 

“T am Lucille Rathburn, and am boarding 
in the viliage about a half a mile from here.” 

“Ah!” the aged hands caressed me 
again, “and yet you are so like her! solike! 
so like! Dear child, you have heard the 
story of Sycamore Lodge, I presume.” 

Yes, I had partly heard it. How it was 
once owned bya wealthy Squire Treloar, 
who with his two daughters occupied its 
costly rooms. One of his daughters wed- 
ded against her father’s consent. It caused 
hard feelings. The old squire in a fit of 
jealousy took the life of his child. The 
younger sister became insane. Rumors of 
awayward son came about. The old squire 
died. The place fell into the hands of the 
son, and, as he rarely if ever looked after 
his property, it soon fell to decay. 

Yes, I had heard the tale, but I wanted to 
hear it more fully, so I merely nodded my 
head to the woman who stood before me. 

“Partly heard it. But who is this person 
Iam so like? Who is this Cecil?” 

“A bonny lady was Cecil Treloar!” 
The aged voice sank lower and lower as she 
glanced around, fearful of a listener beside 
myself. But the old man had hobbled out. 
Every door was shut. We were quite alone. 
She strange, old and sad. I young, impa- 
tient, and rejoiced to think I had suceeeded 
thus far in my purpose. Yet now I knew 
that the certain Rionees which I bore to the 
said Cecil had gained me admission. But 
she went on 

“For many a year, no foot save my own 
has stepped over the threshold of yonder 
door. e have been left to ourselves by 
all men, to guard the stately halls of one of 
England’s proudest sons; and have faltered 
not, though age has crept upon us, and stolen 
from us our strength and pride. I first 
came here, when I was young comparatively. 
My young mistress, Cecil Treloar, was iust 
twenty. The son was just eighteen ; proud, 
handsome and talented. The youngest 
’ girl in her fifteenth year. The squire nim- 
self was a hale, hearty man ; though the death 
of his wife, which had occurred some two 

ears before, had somewhat saddened him. 

till, on the whole, he was pleasant and affa- 
ble, and when we removed from England, 
and settled here, I thought life was full of 
happiness and bliss. 

“Miss Cecil’s sadness soon wore off. 
She was naturally of a lively temperament, 
and as she had youth on her side, she soon 
began to long for young company, and beg 


to be allowed dinner-parties and gay festiv- 
ities to while away the hours. At first the 
squire would not listen. He cared more 
for hisegrounds and horses than for pleas- 
ure; but finally he was overcome, and after 
that the old Lodge was never silent. 

“TI acted as maid and head-housekeeper. 
I had other servants under me, but I had 
had the care of Miss Cecil from a child, and 
at the death of her mother was compelled by 
urgent requests to take the situation men- 
tioned. Thus, all the hardships of English 
life fell upon me ; thongh if I failed in the ful- 
fillment of a duty, the squire seldom re- 
proved me. 

“Miss Cecil was and ever had been my 
favorite. She was the bonniest lady about 
here; so tall, so queenly, so graceful; with 
dark, passionate eyes, rich, glossy hair, and 
full, red mouth. She was haughty, too, just 
like her mother before her, and she ruled it 
well in her father’s house. Such garments 
as he chose for her. Their richness would 
almost make them stand alone ; and she was 
happy if about the board sat English lords 
and ladies, all honoring her as their queen- 
ly hostess. Her beauty attracted the atten- 
tion of all, for miles around; but her hand 
was refused to all by the haughty squire, 
who reveled in her grace and richness, like 
as a young lover. But one evening she met 
with the fate which darkened her young life, 
and sent the light of reason from her sister’s 
eyes. 

Me Miss Cecil came up to my room one 
evening before going below to welcome her 
father’s guests. There had been a — 
hunt through the park ; but the partakers o: 
the chase had returned worn and weary, 
despite of victory. They were already gath- 
ered about the board, and impatient for 
Miss Cecil. She came to me for some tri- 
fle before descending. Her rich yellow silk 
swept the floor in great shimmering billows 
as it were. Her neck and shoulders shone 
like marble beneath their frost-work of lace, 
and rich, purple-hearted pansies nestled in 
her hair, and rested on her bosom. 

“] think I had never seen her look more 
beautiful than she did that night. I was 
then justly proud of her, and very willingly 
performed what services were required of 
me, before she swept down the grand old 
stairway. 

“That night she again came to me, her 
young face somewhat clouded with a sense 
of coming woe; and throwing herself down 
at my feet with her dark head resting on my 
knee, unmindful of her crushed garments, 
she told me of a gay young officer she had 
met at the feast that evening. 

“ She described his beauty, his fascinatin 
manners and his pleasant voice, till 1 foun 
her heart was touched, and that sorrow was 
surely coming. For Sir Harry Folger, 
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though English born, was not the man Squire 
Treloar would have chosen for a son-in-law, 
and that he had already selected a life-lon 
companion for his daughter. Thig much 
told her, but she only laughed at me, and 
went to her room to dream of her handsome 
lovet, while I tried to think of some means 
whereby I might pacify the squire. 

“ But he found out how affairs stood after 
awhile, and was exceeding wroth; Syca- 
more Lodge was never owned by such a ty- 
rannical master as trod its broad halls that 


x Miss Cecil pleaded, but in vain. Sir 
Harry was banished from the Lodge, and 
after that the lovers met in private in among 
the grand old parks, or gardens; for Miss 
Dell ana as determined as her father. 

“ But she grew more and more unlike her- 
self. The strain upon her nerves was fast 
wearing her out, and the old squire stormed 
because she no longer loved to meet his 
guests. Still she secretly met her lover, till 
one night anew ring glistened on her finger, 
and she resolved to tell her father at once, 
and thus end the whole affair. If he ban- 
ished her, he might, she said, as she ran 
quietly down into the darkened library 
where he sat as was his wont at nightfall, 
dreaming day-dreams ; ‘ but she would nev- 
er! no, never! give up Sir Harry!’ 

“That was the last time-I ever saw Cecil 
Treloar alive. What passed between the 
excited father and child, no one knew. 
Most probably she vexed him, for the first 
thing we heard was the report of a pistol, 
sharply echoing through the library, fol- 
lowed by another five minutes after. The 
awe-struck servants clustered together in 
the outside hall, not daring to enter, when 
down the broa€ staircase passed the young- 
er daughter, Xaline, her silken robes trail- 
ing behind her, and her face white and stony. 
Hers was the first hand that opened the 
door of that fateful library; and after her 
we pressed tremblingly. 

“ There, in front of the elegant book-case, 
lay Miss Cecil, prostrate upon the floor. 
Her cheek lay upon her right arm just as 
she had fallen, while froma tiny wound in 
her temple oozed the bright life-blood, and 
mingled with the tangled mass of hair 
above it. Her crimson satin dress was 
crushed and torn in many places; while her 
delicate wrists bore marks of some one’s 
fingers. 

“ At a little distance from her, lay the 
squire. ‘He had fallen on his face, his right 
hand firmly grasping the weapon which had 
proved so fatal to both; while his whole 
countenance was like one strangely agitated. 

“Thus it was we found them both. The 
old, the young, the murdered, the self-mur- 
dered! Oh! it was a fearful thing to wit- 
ness, but it was none the less true. 


“ Miss Cecil had ventured too far. In an- 
ger had the old squire drawn the pistol he 
always carried. It had drank deeply of her 
life-blood, and overcome with horror, he had 
turned on himself, thus ending a career 
which in boyhood had promised so well. 

“We raised them reverently from the 
blood-stained floor; the son directing all 
our movements in a low voice, trembling, but 
calm; when suddenly there flashed by usa 
pale face set in a frame of golden hair, 
whose red lips uttered such a piercing shriek 
that our sad hearts almost stood stlll. It 
remained for me to follow the lost vision, 
and in one of the upper rooms I found her, 
poor, demented Xaline, with the light of rea- 
son gone forever from her beautiful eyes. 
We buried the murderer and his victim at 
nightfall in the shadows of the gray old 
park. The son became heir to the property, 
but he soon left, after the death of Xaline, 
which occurred one year afterward; and 
promised me a life-long salary if I would 
remain and care for the place. So I mar- 
ried the head butler, and did as requested. 

“ The affair made considerable talk in the 
village, but as the squire never mingied with 
any but English lords and ladies, they could 
find no excuse for coming; and from that 
day the doors of Sycamore Lodge were 
closed. Sir Harry Folger broke his heart 
moaning for Miss Cecil. He soon died, and 
was buried in the same grave with her. 
And now, miss, you have the whole story. 
I have told it as it is, and if you like, I will 
go over the rooms with you, for the sake of 
Miss Cecil, whom you resemble so much.” 

I rose slowly, perfectly fascinated with 
the strange tale | had heard. The tale of 
twenty years ago. I myself was but twenty. 
That sad affair happened before I was born, 
and I,a stranger, stood in the very room 
which had so often echoed with merr 
voices, — the grand oak-trimmed dining hall 

I turned me from my revery, however, 
and motioned my guide to go on in her 
mparch, — a little as she unlocked the 
door of the library so grand and yet so 
gloomy. Dust, dust, reigned everywhere. 
The furniture was antique and faded, its 
plush covering soiled with the age of years, 
and the once beautiful carpet stained in two 
places with a dark red stain. I knew what 
it was without being told. I could picture 
to myself the fair, sweet face of Cecil Tre- 
loar lying cold and still, with her motionless 
murderer at a little distance from her. I 
motioned my guide to close the door. | 
had seen enough; and I drew a sigh of 
relief as we passed to the upper rooms. 
And this was the apartment of Miss Cecil, 
I might have known, by the tasty articles ly- 
ing about, and the costly toilet-table with 
its forgotten jewel cases and unused cush- 
ions. 
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There in one corner was her arm-chair, 
and the ottoman in the little niche behind it. 
I could almost seem to see the dark-eyed 
beauty resting in its spacious arms after the 
feast was over, with her yellow silk falling 
in folds on the velvet carpet, and the pansies 
nodding their purple heads on her passion- 
ate bosom. That queenly, graceful form 
now in dust, ane forgotten by all save one 
or two faithful hearts that loved her. 

And there, just over the massive bed- 
stead with its drooping canopy, hung her 

icture, as she was when a girl like myself. 
here was the high brow, the passionate 
eye, the scornful lip, and the heavy masses 
of hair. I gazed upon it reverently; but J 
know 1] sobbed as | looked at the fir face, 
and then recalled to mind the gloomy libra- 
ry below. 

Yet the room bore marks of careful keep- 
ing. Not a particle of dust was to be 
found, and, had I not known the tale of 
twenty years ago, I should have said that 
soon the door would open, and admit Cecil 
Treloar in all that bright beauty which went 
down into the grave with her. 

There was no portrait of Sir Harry; but I 
could imagine his raven hair, his smiling 
blue eyes, and his musical voice, as I helped 
my guide to re-cover the picture of Cecil 
with its heavy black pall. 

The next poet was the chamber of 
the old squire. There was the bed where he 
had so often stretched his feeble limbs, with 
the portrait of his departed wife just at the 
foot. The picture was somewhat defaced, 
and the whole apartment wore a forsaken 
appearance, as it, in truth, was neglected. 
But the opposite chamber was Xaline’s: a 
pretty, childish little room, well in keeping 
with the pretty blue-eyed beauty who had 
once called it her own. 

And there in a distant niche, half-conceal- 
ed ’neath a hoar-frost of lace her own hand 
had festooned, hung her picture as she was 
at fifteen, half child, half woman. 

Pale, delicate, slender, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired, ruby-lipped! In her innocent loveli- 
ness she bade fair to eclipse the regal St. 
Cecilia. But, after all, there was a childish- 
ness about her never seen in her haughty 
sister. 

My imagination pictured both the beau- 
ties, as I looked upon the features of Xaline 
Treloar. And then I shuddered, as in fan- 
cy I heard the screams of the poor maniac, 
confined for so long a time within that very 
room over whose threshold I had crossed. 

My guide watched me quietly, as I exam- 
ined the tiny articles of English lands which 
rested upon the exquisite toilet-table, for, 
to her, the most sacred thing there was the 
quaint, old-fashioned harp sitting silently in 
one corner, 

It had often been the means of quelling 


the wildest mood of Xaline Treloar. Her 
slender fingers had often touched its now 
rusty strings, and her very soul had delight- 
edin its sounds. Now it stood silent, and 
if I shed tears wishin the chamber of Cecil, 
over her fair, pictured face, they were not 
one half as sincere as those I shed over that 
poor, neglected harp. 

My companion drew me away quietly. 
She did not weep. 1 suppose she had got 
used to it all. But I was young, and the 
sad ending to young lives like that of my 
own troubled me. I tried to think of other 
things, as I went down the Jong staircase to 
the spacious drawing-room; but I did not 
linger there long. It was too cold and 
es So, with a promise to call on my 
nostess again, I departed, after thanking her 
for her kindness, and she me for my ready 
sympathy. 

Yet I found that but little had been said 
of the absent son. In our examination, his 
room had been passed over. I had forgot- 
ten to mention it, and so had not seen it. 
But I had seen enough, and hurried home 
to dwell on my strange adventure, and get 
laughed at for my pains. Yet that was not 
my last visit there. 

Day after day found me toiling up the hill 
leading to Sycamore Lodge. I roamed at 
wiil through the grand Sentancrem, I 
dreamed day-dreams in the chamber of Cecil, 
and sobbed beside that pictured Xaline, 
whose pitiful ending filled me with tender 
sympathy. 

My parents and friends smiled at my folly, 
as they termed it. My young companions 
went so far as to prophecy that I would per- 
haps one day be blessed with a a | hus- 
band, if I waited long enough. But I paid 
no attention to their chatter, and clung to 
my treasured secret all the more. 

It was one quiet evening in summer, and 
I was sitting in Cecil’s room, busy with pa- 
per and pencil which I loved to carry there. 
Down-stairs my two aged friends kept a ten-_ 
der guard, and I was quietly curled up in the 
very chair once occupied by its now dead 
mistress. 

My back was toward the door, which 
opened inwards, but I faced a large mirror 
which enabled me to see what was going on 
back of me quite as well as if I was looking 
that way. had no light, for the moon 
shone into the apartment, and everything 
was still. 

So I was sitting wrapped in its reflection, 
when the door slowly opening, caused me to 
glance into the mirror, and | discovered the 
tall, commanding form of a gentleman, 
whose age might have been forty years, or 
thereabouts, for there were lines about his 
eyes, and his hair was slightly tinged with 


gray. 
vidently he had not discovered me, but 
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his appearance had so startled me that I 
sprang to my feet horror-stricken and trem- 
bling. My sudden spring caused him to re- 
trace his steps. I heard the word “ Cecil,” 
then a mist came over my eyes, and, when I 
came to myself, I found myself lying on a 
sofa in the dining-room, with my old friends 
bending over me. 

They explained it all to me satisfactorily. 
How that once a year only did Lawrence 
Treloar come to visit the home where he had 
seen so much sorrow and pain. That they 
had forgotten to tell me of his coming, or 
make my presence knowntohim. Thereby, 
each of us received a surprise we would not 
forget for some time. He had gone to his 
room after my fainting fit, agitated and sad. 
My resemblance to his dead sister had, for 
the time being, unnerved him. It had 
seemed as if the dead Cecil had come back 
from the grave to meet him, alive and strong ; 
or else that her spirit had descended to 
mock the remaining owner of her beautiful 
but decaying home. 

Yet he recovered at last sufficiently to es- 
cort me a part of my way home, and then I 
learned that he was wifeless, with two little 
girls to care for and train for coming wo- 
manhood. 

After that, I did not go so often to Syca- 
more Lodge, but was met, instead, by Law- 
rence Treloar at the edge of the old park, 
where lay the tired bodies of Cecil and Xa- 


line beside their grayhaired sire, till, be 
fore I knew it, I was an engaged woman, 
and expectant mistress of that home which 
so fascinated me. 

My friends called me foolish and wild to 
marry the son of a murderer, but I paid no 
attention to them. For the first time in my 
life I loved, and when the summer months 
again rolled round I became the wife of 
Lawrence Treloar. 

You would not know Sycamore Lodge 
now. The fatal library has been enlarged, 
the house partly re-built, re-papered, re- 

ainted, and re-furnished; only the cham- 
rs of Cecil and Xaline remaining as the 
were. There, nothing has been touched 
and their portraits hang as silent reminders 
upon the walls of our picture gallery. 

Outside, the grounds have been vastly im- 
proved. Flowers, trees, and blooming 
shrubs add to its beauties, while beyond, in 
the depths of the park, rise the four simple 
head-stones of those who once trod the 
halls which now resound with the patter of 
children’s feet. 

As for me, I have found my ideal hus- 
band, but he is real and earthly, as well as 
myself. For his sake have I given up my 
literary career, and though my two aged 
friencs have long since entered into their 
rest, I have never once regretted the desire 
which first led my girlish feet to cross the 
threshold of Sycamore Lodge. 


REFECTED. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


ye vines on the stately front of Mont- 
fort House waved bloody red in the au- 
tumn wind. A pale, cold sky; a few fitful, 
sickly sunbeams shooting down through the 
cedars; the sound of quaiJs piping mourn- 
fully in the harvest-fields ; and a cloud of fal- 
len leaves drifting over the garden wall and 
graveled walks like a flock of bright-winged 
irds. 

“What a dreary day!” sighed the low, 
soft voice of Virginia Montfort. 

Mac Layton turned and looked up in her 
face with dark, passionate eyes. It was a 
true Montfort face; the living image of a 
dozen and one others to be found among the 
family portraits of that haughty house. 
Creamy white, with scornful blue eyes, and 
amass of wavy golden hair banded around 
the queenly head. The Montfort beauty in 


every classic lineament, and the Montfort 
pride, more celebrated still, throwing out its 
warning from the white brow, the thin, curv- 
ed nostril, and the arching lips. 

“ Mac, come in,” said the soft voice. 

His dark,’stormy face implored her mutely. 

“No; it is pleasanter here. Are you 
cold?” 

She laughed a little. 

“Not:cold, but I am engaged to play 
chess with Mr. Danton. O Mac! you are 
crushing my asters.” 

He ground out something through his set 
teeth, and flung the blossoms passionately 
from him. His cheek was burning fiercely; 
she could hear his hard-drawn breath. Her 
violet eyes opened in cool surprise; then 
she went over him as he lay on the grass at 
her feet, and gathered the asters up. 
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“I forgive you, Mac. Ax revoir.” 

He caught her hand, and held her fast as 
she was rising to go. 

“ Virginia !” 

“ Mac?” 

“ Hear me, as you would hear Dr. Dan- 
ton?” 

“Well?” 

She sank back quietly on her seat. Oh 
that cold, prophetic face! It would have an- 
swered any lover less reckless than Mac 
Layton. 

“Virginia!” he cried out, and every word 
had an echo of maddening pain, “I am here 
at your feet. I lay my heart down here, m 
future, my all! No one can love you as 
love you; only let me hope; I can wait for 
years ; I can be your veriest slave ” — 

Something in the proud boy’s fervor 
seemed to move Miss Montfort. She inter- 
rupted him, and, bending down, touched his 
black curls with her white hand. 

“ My poor Mac!” 

The words stung him. 

“Don’t!” he cried half fiercely: “don’t 
pity me!” 

er smile was cruel in its coldness. 

“Mac, I am to be married this day month 
to Dr. Danton. Forget this foolish fancy, 
and come to my wedding.” 

“Ts this all?” he me with white lips. 

“ All!” 

He released his hold on her hand. She 
was gone in a moment up the path, with a 
spray of the purple asters in her wan gold 
hair. He heard her singing softly as she 

sed under the cedars. She never looked 

ck. Mac sank down, with his face in the 
grass. 

Poor fellow! It was a terrible disap- 

intment. She had flirted with him all the 

ng summer, smiled on him, encouraged 
him in every way, and this was the end! 
The poor dupe of a coquette! It was a bit- 
ter pill, but older and wiser men than Mac 
Layton have been forced to swallow it. 

e lay perfectly motionless. Now and 
then something like a sob rose up on the 
air, but that was all. The sun sank slow- 
ly down behind the cedars, and the pale, 
purple light of the gloaming began to fall 
athwart the windows of Montfort House. 
Overhead, the wind sighed and sighed in 
the black branches, and the clouds were 
rolling coldly toward the west. And still 
Mac lay there with his face in the grass. 

“What ’s the matter with you?” piped a 
small voice. 

Mac never moved. 

_ “Here, — you ! what’s the matter, I say ?” 
piped the small voice again. 

Mac raised his head slowly. 

A shaggy black pony, attached to an open 
buggy, was drawn up in the path close to 
his side, and a little figure, with the reins 


swinging loosely in her hands, was leaning 
over the wheel toward Mac, looking down at 
him with wondering eyes. It was a child of 
twelve or thirteen years, with her bonnet 
yz away from her face, and a great 
unch of purple asters in her lap; asters 
like those Virginia Montfort had held an 
—_ ago, only larger and brighter, some- 
ow. 

“1d be ashamed to lay howling here in 
the grass!” said a small voice disdainfully. 

Mac rose upright, and surveyed the black 
pony and the wee figure in a sort of speech- 
less indignation. She was rather a — 
child, or, at least, she promised well; haz 
eyed and brown-haired, with a small, piquant 
face, a saucy nose, and curved crimson lips. 
She returned his stare with interest. 

“ What in the world” —he began, under 
his breath. / 

“ T came near driving over you,” said the 
child, grave as an owl. “ Don’t you know 
carriages go this way sometimes? They do. 
If Dobbin had n’t dase out of the road, I 
should have killed you stone dead. So 
now!” 

Mac shrugged his shoulders; then he 
turned and looked around him. The shad- 
ows lay very thick among the cedars. He 
saw that it was twilight. A few lights were 

leaming already from the windows of Mont- 
ort House. Should he wait to see her 
again? No! Could he breathe longer the 
same air that she breathed? 

“ Tell me the nearest way to the station !” 
he said to the child quickly. 

“Are you going there?” 

“Yes.” 

She .gathered up the gay scarlet reins 
over the black pony’s sleek back. 

“So am I. I go every night for papa. 
You can ride with me if you want to.” 

It was a very unexpected invitation, but 
Mac did not hesitate. 

“ Thank you,” he said, leaping into the 
buggy. 

. You are quite welcome. Please be care- 
ful of my asters. There! that is right. 
Now trot along, Dobbin.” : 

The black pony started off on a brisk trot 
down the path. His little mistress looked 
gravely up at Mac. 

“ | know who you are, Mr. Layton. Don’t 
you want to know who | am? 

“ Indeed!” said Mac. 

“Yes; I have seen you with Miss Mont- 
fort,” said the child, flourishing her whip 
over the pony. “ Papa told me your name 
was Layton.’ 

“ And yours ?” said Mac, half curious. 
“Grace Burns. I live at The Fields. Are 
you going away from the town tonight?” 

He nodded. Her bright eyes were search- 
ing his pale, bitter face like a falcon’s, 
Then she struck Dobbin’s black hide smartly. 
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“It’s past five o’clock. You must n’t 
miss the train. Dobbin shall hurry with 
ou.” 

, Out of the shadows of the cedars into the 
broad highway they rode swiftly. The pony 
shot forward like an arrow, under his little 
mistress’s tightened rein. She did not 
speak again. Her instinct had struck 
against something, and recoiled. There 
was no more to say. So Mac sat silently, 
looking at the fields and quiet farm-houses 
without seeing them; and Grace shook her 
reins, whistled a little to the pony, and, fi- 
nally, broke forth into a snatch of song that 
Mac remembered for years after. 

“ The slight of maid, the scorn of dame, 
His heart will never break 


Who plights his troth to Ladye Fame, 
And battles for her sake! ’ 


A few stars peeped out from the clouds ; a 
young moon shone in the dark, purple south- 
west. Presently the lights of the station be- 
gan to glimmer in the distance. The little 
pony knew them. He trotted straight up to 
the platform of the depot as if it was alla 
matter of course. Grace dropped the reins 
and leaped out. 

“The train will start in ten minutes, Mr. 
Layton. Good-by.” 

ac thrust his hand into his pocket, and 

drew forth his purse; then stopped. She 

was watching him with a proud, flashing 
e. 

“ Will you let me repay you in some way ?” 
he said. 

It was the most haughty and defiant word 
he had ever heard. It answered him. 

“ Good-by,” he said, turning away. . 

Panting and smoking, the great engine 
came up to the station, and a few moments 
later it went away. As Mac leaped upon 
the last car, he looked back and saw upon 
the platform a little figure watching him in- 
tently, with the bonnct pushed back from 
her hazel eyes, and her brown hair waving 
in the night wind. The black pony’s shag- 
gy head was turned toward him too. Mac 
raised his cap one moment; the next he was 
speeding away from the quiet town, from 
Montfort House, from the false, fair beauty 
who had played with him so long at the des- 
perate game of hearts. Mac Layton’s mid- 
summer dream was done. 


“A ——— company! Trust Mrs. Ger- 
maine for gathering the ¢é/ite about her. 
Here are the Montforts and Warringtons ; 
and sce the diamonds on that elder daugh- 
ter, will you? Worth ten thousand dollars 
if they are a penny. ‘Beaumont, be so kind 
as to pass ‘Miss Marston’s bouquet.” 

Beaumont lifted a great cluster of exotics 
from the marble slab, and passed them over 
his shoulder. 


“There goes Virginia Danton, widow of 
Dr. Danton. Jove! is n’t she styl 
ish !’ 

“She was a Montfort, was she not? I 
recollect her as a Newport belle of two or 
three years ago. She is handsomer now 
than ever. Who is that soldier over there 
talking with Professor Vane?” 

“ Mac Layton, Colonel of the Regi- 
ment, wounded at Antietam. There’s that 
waltz, at last. Miss Burns, . velieve I have 
the honor of your hand.” 

Miss Burns turned and laid her exquisite 
hand on Beaumont’s arm. They moved 
away together. The gay waltz was rollin 
through the room in a flood of silver soun 
Under the chandeliers the dancers went 
swimming to its delicious pulses in a bewild- 
ering circle of silk, lace, and broadcloth, 
Colonel Mac Layton, “wounded at Antie- 
tam,” paused in the act of addressing grave 
old Professor Vane, and looked at the 
dancers. 

“A pretty picture,” said a soft voice at 
his side. 

He knew the voice, though he had not 
heard it before for years. He turned slight- 
ly, with a grave, calm face. 

“Very pretty.” 

“I am Lappy to see you, Colonel Layton.” 

“ Thank you.” 

They stood before each other once more, 
— Virginia Danton and the man who had 
once loved her so madly ; he in his glittering 
uniform, tall, dark, bearded; she in point 
lace and creamy satin, her beautiful face 
more beautiful than ever, her blue eyes more 

nder, more lustrous, — those eyes where 

olonel Mac Layton had once found his 
heaven. 

“Do you dance?” she asked, smiling. 

He shrugged his broad, gold-strapped 
shoulders. 

“ Unfortunately, no.” 

“I saw youamong the dancers a few mo- 
ments ago, Mrs. Danton,” said Professor 
Vane, “and mistook you for Titania. Col- 
onel Layton cannot look at you tonight and 
not regret his wound, I know, although it 
was received in so good a cause.” 

A graceful bend of the colonel’s head was 
the only answer. Mrs. Danton smiled, 
searching his face the while with her wide- 
opened eyes. 

“TI heard you were wounded, Colonel Lay- 
ton; it is a happy surprise to find you so 
near recovery.” 

“Thank you. I shall rejoin my regiment 
in a few days,” said the colonel carelessly. 

“So soon?” 

“Yes. I wish it were tomorrow.” 

Was she still a cheat? He heard a low 
sigh, and quick as lightning turned. Their 
eyes met; hers, blue and wistful; his mid- 
night-black, with a sort of volcanic calm un- 
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der their broad, white lids. They were eyes 
made to conquer hers. 

“Catch the roses, Mac, won’t you?” said 
a voice from the dancers. 

Beaumont was whirling by, smiling and 
handsome, with a young girl in white silk 
and pearls. At Layton’s feet lay a half- 
blown rose which had just fallen from her 
hair. 

He picked the rose up; and then looked 
after the young girl. She was glancing 
back over Beaumont’s shoulder, smiling at 
Mrs. Danton. Such a lovely, lovely face as 
she had! tenderly fair, with laughing, hazel 
eyes, a mass of chestnut hair smoothed 
away from her white temples, and falling at 
the back of her head ina cascade of shining 
curls. It was the face of Grace Burns; he 
remembered it perfectly. 

“Do you know her?” said the voice of 
Mrs. Danton. 

“I saw her once, years ago,” answered 
Layton quietly. 

“We are in town now,” pleaded the siren 
voice. “ You will call upon us before you 
return ?” 

Layton bowed. Yes, he would call. 

One last, long strain of music pealed 
through the sa/oz; then the waltz was over. 
Beaumont came forward with Miss Burns 
on his arm. 

“Miss Burns, Colonel Layton. How are 
you Vane? My kingdom for a chair!” 

Colonel Layton turned quickly, and draw- 
ing a chair from the alcove of the window 
behind him, placed it for Miss Burns. She 
looked at him earnestly; at the handsome 
face and the faultless figure, — {faultless from 
the Grecian head to the Spanish foot. Her 
look was eloquent. She, too, remembered. 

“Are you tired, Grace?” said the soft 
voice of Virginia Danton. 

a No,” lifting the cool, fair face; but my 

r?— 

A few long curls had fallen from the cas- 
cade upon her shoulders. She prisoned 
them in her hand half laughingly. 

“Where is the rose?” asked Beaumont, 
under his breath. 

“At your elbow,” said Professor Vane, 


‘gazing admiringly at Miss Burns. 


Beaumont moved back, and looked at the 
floor in distress. 
“It is gone, Miss Burns.” 
She laughed. 
“ And it was the last in my bouquet.” 
Colonel Layton’s hand went up to his 
ast. A few creamy-white petals were 
ae out against the blue of his uni- 
rm. He laid the rose in her lap. 
“I resign myself to fate,” he said, in a 
tone. 
A pang, strange as it was new, struck to 
the heart of Virginia Danton. A moment 
later, and she could have cursed herself for 


it. Mac haqeen had lain at her feet once, 
and cried like a child for her smiles.. O 
perverse human heart! Before that night 
was over in Mrs. Germain’s sa/ons, Virginia 
Danton would have given the best years of 
her life to have seen him there once more. 

He hung over her as she sung for him in 
the music-room ; he loitered with her in the 
dim, green conservatory, his mellow voice 
making vague music among the flowers. It 
was like the old days at Montfort House, — 
those days-which could never, never come 
again. He held her bouquet, and tied her 
gaan opera-cloak in the hall, and 
then — 

“We are friends, Mr. Layton?” pleaded 
the soft, sad voice. 

He looked surprised. 

“T trust so, Mrs. Danton,” quietly. 

Her slender hand glided into his; he 
handed her to the carriage. Some one we 
waiting there, making a gay adicu wit 
Beaumont. Layton leaned forward in time 
to see two hazel eyes with very brown lash- 
es and very white lids looking out at him. 

“Good-night,” said the sweet, girlish 
voice of Grace Burns. 

Layton raised his cap; then the Montfort 
carriage rolled away. Beaumont and Colo- 
nel Layton stood alone on the steps. 

“Jove!” cried Beaumont, twisling his 
mustache fiercely, “she ’s a stunner !” 

“Who?” sharply, from the colonel. 

“Virginia Danton, to be sure. And can’t 
she flirt? Oh, no! certainly not! She jilt- 
ed you once, did n’t she, Mac?” 

“A trifle,” laughed Layton, carelessly 
lighting a cigar. “I was rather weak about 
her in my younger days. Does your friend, 
Miss Burns, reside with the Montforts?” 

“Certainly,” said Beaumont, “She’s a 
ward of ola Montfort’s, — the little beauty! 
Keep yonr shoulder-straps out of my way, 
won't you, Layton? She is just the kind of 
ornament I most desire for my future house- 
hold.” 

Layton laughed. 

“Did you ever hear of a fair fight and an 
open field, my boy? I make no promises. 
Good-night.” 

The Montforts were in town for the sea- 
son. The next day Colonel Layton called 
and passed an hour in their splendid draw- 
ing room. At night he sauntered into Mrs. 
Danton’s opera-box and sat down there un- 
der the stare of half the eyes in the house. 
She was lookiag a very queen with her gold-" 
en hair brushed away from her pearly face, 
and an exquisite opera-cape of white velvct, 
lined with violet satin, falling adown her 

littering dress. How wide the blue eyes 
ashed open as she saw him. 

“ You are late, Colonel Layton.” 

“TI did not come to hear the music,” he 


said pointedly. 
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Grace Burns, sitting beside Mrs. Danton, 
with Beaumont as attendant cavalier, looked 
up at that moment. Virginia watched the 
stealthily. There wasnoneed. A 

w from Colonel Layton; a quiet glance, 
a little dimpled smile, from Grace, —that 
was all. 7 

Stately and fair as another Cleopatra, Vir- 
ginia Danton sat by that tall bearded hero, 
and received the admiring glances of a hun- 
dred suitors in the adjoining boxes. Her 
cheek was flushed, her eyes glittered like 
stars,—the woman within was awake at 
last. In reality had she not loved him years 
before? It seemed so to her then; and he 
— he had loved her madly, and with a thrill 
the conviction came home to her that to 
men like Mac Layton love does not come 
and go lightly. 

Only once, in passing from the opera- 
house, that cruel pang smote her again. In 
the dense, jostling crowd, Beaumont stepped 
forward and drew her hand through his arm. 
At the same instant she saw the gallant fig- 
ure of Colonel Layton, towering head and 
shoulders above everybody around him, with 
Grace Burns shrinking to his side, and he 
talking to her earnestly. He had drawn 
her close to him, and was pushing their way 
forward, regardless of everything but that 
brown-haired girl. Something in his dark, 
brilliant face struck like an arrow to Vir- 

inia’s heart. She crushed her white teeth 
- mae into her crimson lips, and went on. 

One by one the days passed, . Mac dined 
with the Montforts. He was with them at 
ball, opera, soirée. Mrs. Grundy nodded 
her wise head, and waited for the result. 
Poor Beaumont grew savage and sulky ; 
Virginia quiet ad reserved ; Grace Burns 
pursued the even tenor of her way, and said 
nothing. 

It was a dreary December twilight. The 
rain had dripped all day, and the cold, win- 
ter sky was black with clouds. A gray dusk 
was crouching like a spirit in the lonely 
drawing-room, the great white lilies in the 
Indian vases shone through it like stars. 
Grace sat at the piano, with a sprig of scar- 
let geranium in her hair, singing old Scotch 
ballads. In the alcove of a window, veiled 
completely by the heavy damask curtain, 
Virginia Danton was watching the falling 
rain, with her blond head bent down on the 
purple cushions of the divan, and one arm, 
white as marble, and bound with Etruscan 

old, wreathed carelessly over her pale, soft 
Fair. Dreaming? Yes. The eyes were 
half-veiled with their lashes: the figure was 
in perfect repose. Grace sang softly from 
the piano, — 


gowd and I’ve gear, Lizzie Lindsey, 
And a heart that loves only thee: ‘ 


a’ shall be thine, Lizzie Lin 
ye my loved darling will 


The door opened ; some one came in ina 
glitter of blue and gold Vizirginia’s head 
was crested like a beautiful serpent’s, — she 
had grown to know that step so well! One 
quick-drawn, breath, a quiver of the white 
eyelids, but she did not move; she was 
watching him. 

He crossed the room to the piano, and 
paused behind the singer. His face was 
pale and set. 

“Grace!” he said quickly. 

She raised her startled, beautiful face 
toward him. Her little white fingers went 
from the piano-keys into his outstretched 
hand. Something in his gaze startled her. 

“ What is it?” she said, under her breath, 

He bent down, and with both hands 
clasping hers tightly, read her hazel eyes. 

“Say good-by to me, Grace.” 

She paled to the very lips. 

“ Good-by ?” 

“Yes. Igo tomorrow.” 

A little cry escaped herlips. She caught 
her breath. 

Colonel Layton!” 

The words were nothing in themselves, 
but they told him all he had come to know. 
ne opened his arms to her with a passionate 
call. 

“ Darling!” 

The chestnut curls swept his shoulder ; she 
lay on his heart motionless, with her arms 
around his neck. There was not a sound or 
movement in the alcove. Oh the cold, 
windy December twilight! oh the sad, sad 
falls of rain! 

Presently Grace raised her head from 
Colonel Layton’s gold-strapped shoulder, 
and looked at it shyly through her tears. 
A slender ring, set with a single diamond, 
was gleaming on the third finger. 

“I thought it was Virginia you loved,” 
she said softly. 

‘ A shower of dewy kisses fell on Grace's 
ips. 

“ My violet! that was only a boyish pe 
of years since,—the old story of the mo! 
and the flame: it passed long ago.” 

The red mouth quivered. 

“O Mac, it is so strange! and—and 
you are going away?” 

He answered quickly, firmly, — 

“Yes: lam going. Grace, will you marry 
me before I go?” 

Her eyes dilated. It was very sudden, 
but she did not falter. 

“ Mac!” 

“Tell me you will, darling?” 

He theard a low murmur; then the gray 
dusk crept out of the corners and braided it 
self around them as they stood in each others’ 
arms. She had promised; on the morrow 
she would be his wife. 


The rain fell, the wind sighed like a soul 
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in agony. It stormed the whole night 
through. Grace Burns slept on her quiet 
pillow, dreaming sweet dreams of her sol- 
cier lover, and the morrow that was to see 
her a bride; but there was another chamber 
in that brown-stone front dark and dreary, 
and Virginia Danton lay prostrate there on 


the cold floor, with her long hair trailing 
about her, and her pale face in the dust ; lay 
there till morning, with that cruel pain gnaw- 
ing at her heart which so many have felt in 
this sad old world of ours, and which so 
— will feel till this sad old world shall 
en 
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FRED AND FLOSSIE ; 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


you,” murmured the faint, 
sweet voice. “ Now I shall tell you 
all in as few words as possible, as my time 
is very, very short. We were very unfortu- 
nate during the war. Our little one —our 
only one— was but two years old at the 
commencement of the struggle. My hus- 
band made up acompany from our county, 
and, as their captain, offered himself and 
company to help in the struggle. He served 
during the entire four years. Lost his right 
arm; was taken prisoner, and closely con- 
fined for months. And at the close of the 
war—when Lee surrendered—he came 
back to find his home in ashes; his rich, 
well-cultivated plantations, desert wastes ; 
servants freed ; his little one running around 
barefooted, and clothed in homespun, which 
I had woven with my own hands. My 
health — never strong — had been gradually 
failing me under the accumulation of losses 
and hardships to which I had been exposed. 
He gathered together the remnant of his 
shattered fortune, and for two years strug- 
gled to keep the wolf from the door.” 
Here a violent fit of coughing seized the 
frail form; and Ralph Moreton saw, with 
horror, the warm life-blood issuing from the 
_ lips; and catching up his own white 
andkerchief, stanched the flow, brought 
clear, sparkling water,from the creek, bathed 
the pale, quivering face, with a brother’s gen- 
tleness ; and, filling the wine-glass with the 
cordial, again gently raised the weak head 


by passing his arm beneath the pillow, and, 
12 


holding the cordial to her lips, bade her 
drink, and keep quiet, as her strength was 
ebbing fast. 

After taking a draught of the cordial, the 
gentle lady, with a faint smile, again took up 
the broken thread of her sad story; but the 
sweet voice was weaker, and the faint breath 
fluttered feebly through the pale parted lips. 

“ Atlast, my husband determined to try to 
mend his shattered fortunes by coming to 
Texas; and,a year ago this spring, 1 saw 
him depart, with many sad misgivings. 
But he has prospered wonderfully. God 
has rewarded his every effort; and two 
months ago, he wrote for us to be with him 
in sca But my health and strength were 
failing me so fast, I decided to start at once, 
hoping that the journey would build me up, 
and ‘that I might — God willing —spend a 
few more years here, on this earth, with my 
loved ones. 

“ But our Father has willed it differently, 
and I bow submissively to his decree. To 

ou— the dear friend he has granted me 
in this trying hour—will I give up my 
child; knowing full well that Crosby Hern- 
don’s little one will be safe in your keeping. 
In my little note-book you will find full di- 
rections for your route ; and when you reach 
him, tell him that my last earthly wish was 
to look ge his kind face again, to hear 
the sound of his dear, well-remembered 
voice. Give to him my heart’s best earthly 
love ; and tell him to remember the promise 
he made to me in parting, —that if God 
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should call me hence, ere our meeting, that 
he would come to me in the happy Beyond.” 

Again the sweet voice died away, and the 
life-blood welled up and over the white quiv- 
ering lips. 

The gentle hands of the man of God 
— the drooping head, and stanched the 

ow. 
“ Call — my — pet, — my — little — Flos- 
sie!” 

The words came in gasps now; and beck- 
oning to Red Joe, the minister told him ina 
few hurried words to find the children, and 
bring the little girl to her mother, but be 
careful not to alarm her. 

A faint smile of grateful thanks flitted 
over the poor, pale lips, at his thoughtful 
kindness for her loved one. 

“It will — not — be — long, — now, — my 
friend, —. will you — please pray — that God 
—will take me—safely through — the — 
valley — of the — shadow of death?” 

Bowing his head reverently beside that 
strange death-bed, in the midst of the crea- 
tion of God’s hand, Ralph Moreton lifted up 
his voice in fervent supplication to the Cre- 
tor, for a safe and happy passage of this im- 
mortal soul, —as it should journey through 
the valley, —and a joyful reception just on 
the other side. 

During this eloquent petition, the group 
standing under the trees bared their heads, 
and stood solemnly, while some nearer the 
couch of the dying lady knelt humbly, with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes. 

What a scene for apainter’s pencil! The 
last rays of the setting sun cast their gold- 
en lines apon the tall waving grass, and bril- 
liant flowers, quivered amid the rustling 
branches of the stately trees, glanced upon 
the bowed forms of the rough teamsters ; 
and rested like a halo about the icy brow 
and upon the soft brown hair of the dying 
woman. 

Dying! far away from her native State; 
alone in the wilds of a Texas prairie, with no 
woman’s hand to minister to the last sad 
wants of the dying and dead. 

But God had raised up for her, in this last 
trying hour, a true and faithful friend, 
one of his chosen people; and as his fervent 
“ Amen!” trembled on the quiet hush which 
had crept over the encampment, Red Joe ap- 
proached with the children, little Flossie 
gathered close in his strong, brawny arms ; 
and great tears straggling down his sun- 
browned, bearded face. 

“Mamma! oh, my darling mamma!” 

The child’s voice, quivering with its 
great burden of sorrow and love, penetrated 
the ears of the dying mother; and a faint 

uiver passed over the fast-stiffening form. 
he eyes, so heavy with death’s shadows, 
brightened for one moment with mother- 
love, as the little girl knelt on the grass, and 


nestled her flower-like face beside her moth 
er’s, — so death-like and so cold. 

“Mamma! my precious mamma! here js 
your little Flossie! Kiss me once, for poor 
papa too.” 

And the little one raised her fair face, and 
gazed, oh, so yearningly, into the loved face 
of the dying. 

“ Flossie — pet.” The words were very, 
very faint; but the little one heard, and 
clasping the icy hand,—which groped fee- 
bly toward her own,—she pressed her lips 
upon it, and murmured brokenly, — 

“Yes, mamma darling, your Flossie is 
listening.” 

“ Kiss — mamma — once — more, — my 
pet, — one — for — papa — too!” 

And the child bowed her head reverently, 
and pressed her fresh, warm lips to those 
sealing so fast in death. 

“ Promise — me, — my child, — my love, 
—to—meet — me —in heaven!” And 
the dying eyes gazed wistfully into the 
child’s beautiful face. 

“ft promise, mamma— my sweet darling 
mamma —to try to live as you have taught 
me ; and meet you in God’s beautiful home.” 

Some of the strong men were now weep 
ing like children. Fred had buried his face 
in his hands,and sobs shook his boyish 
form. Ralph Moreton’s lips moved in silent 
prayer, while his hand gently wiped the 
death-dews from the saint-like brow. Flos 
sie still knelt, hushing her very breath ab 
most, as she gazed into the face so precious 
to her, and so soon to be hidden from her 
sight. 

“Mamma!” The child gave a startled 
cry, for with a faint gasp the fatal life-blood 
rushed out, the feeble hands fluttered, a 
quiver passed over the slight form, the 
beautiful eyes twitched for one second, thea 
settled into a vacant, stony stare. Little 
Flossie was motherless ! 

“ Asleep in Jesus!” 

What strange words — yet how true and 
beautiful —to fall from the lips of a child. 
And there she knelt, with her eyes fixed 
a upon that placid face ; ber small 
hands clasped; her childish lips quivering; 
oe little bosom heaving with her suppressed 
sobs. 

“Asleep in Jesus!” Again the words 
fell clearly and distinctly on the soft ever 
ing silence, as the child crossed her moth 
er’s waxen-like hands upon her pulseless 
breast, and kissed the lids down over the 
sightless eyes. 

“ Good-by! mamma darling! good-by! 
Jesus has taken you to sleep within his lor 
ing arms ;-and your little pet is all alone!” 

“ Not entirely alone, my dear little git 
your mother gave you into my care, t 
watch over and guard as I would my owt, 
and to place safelyin your dear fathers 
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oth. ams. And by God’s grace will I fulfill the | again, or I ‘Il kill you!” And turning from 


trust.” Red Joe he walked away hastily. 
¢ is And then Ralph Moreton gathered the “Quar chap that!” muttered Red Joe. 
oor motherless child in his arms; and soothed | “Something wrong with him. How white 


her with kind and loving words all about | he turned when I said that about his moth- 
and the happy home where Jesus dwells, and} er. Ay, 1’ll bet any sum that he has been 


ace where the spirits of the blessed make up | anything but a good son to his mother.” 
the heavenly choir, chanting, “Glory, glory! And shaking his head in a thoughtful 
ery, to God, most high!” And then picturing | manner, Red Joe walked quietly away; and, 
and her meeting with her father, and how she | stealing softly to the side of Bill’s wagon, 
fee- must try to fill her mother’s place ; and so} gazed down upon the little girl, sleeping, 
lips J jive, that both father and daughter might be | with the tears yet undried upon the long, 
d added to that band, that happy band of | silken lashes, and the faint quiver of the 
- 8 Christians, when Death should set his seal | childish lips parting now and then into a 
upon them. faint sigh. 
~my By and by, the tears began to flow, at first “Poor little critter! Sorrow’s hand lies 
deep sobs mae the little form convulsively ; | heavy on you, and Red Joe will do all he 


ntly, § put after a while they fell gently and sweetly | can to chirk you up,” muttered the rough, 
hose Bas the over-wrought nerves of the child | burly fellow, with the great tender heart 
were soothed by the good man’s words; | beating in his broad breast. “ Fred, little 
love, § and at last exhausted nature found relief in | feller, whar ’s your mother ?” 
And sleep. The sweet little mouth still quivered, And the honest fellow turned to the little 
the § andthe tears still stood upon her iily-white | boy so patiently watching beside the sleep- 
cheek; but gentle sleep had locked her | ing girl. 
senses to her great sorrow. And, with a “In heaven,” was the boy’s answer, as 
wught fervent “ Thank God! she sleeps,” Ralph | he wiped his tears away. 
= Moreton bore the little form to Bill’s wagon,| “And mine ’s thar, too, my boy,” answer- 
veep @ and tenderly placed her upon a comfortable | ed the rough voice, shaken by deep emotion, 
face BP bed, which Fred had prepared of their trav- | as he placed his brawny hand gently upon 
oyish ding shawls, blankets and pillows. He|the boy’s shoulder. “Ah, my lad! these 
silent Bt tade Fred sit near and watch her while she | partens with our mothers! Somehow the 
1 the slept; and he hastened back to prepare for | make a feller think more of God and deat 


Flos Bf the burial of the dead. and the judgment. The parten with my old 
oh Fortunately a carpenter was among the | white-headed mother has saved me from 
ci 


train; and having engaged his services, they | many a sinful act. For, when I have some- 


m het soon gathered together material enough for | times felt the Evil One a tuggin’ at my elbow, 

a rude coffin,—Jumber which had been | and have heard him whisperin’, ‘Come and 
artled brought: along for the purpose of repairing | drink! Come and play at kerds!’ then the 
blood Ft the wagons, and so forth. low voice of my dyin’ mother has sounded 
red, a Hunting among his own stores, Mr. | in my ears, ‘Joe, my son, shun all your bad 
n, the H Moreton found sufficient material for cover- | and evil habits, strive to be a better man, 
A ing and lining the coffin. and meet me in heaven!’ And I mean to 


ow the driving of every nail struck sad-| do it. I vow I do, if God Almighty will ex- 
ly to the hearts of those rough men, all save | cuse my poor, unedicated way of serving 
oe,a young man or boy of nineteen, who | him.” 
ue and BE stood moodily apart, with his arms crossed “God bless you, Joe,” replied the minis- 
upon his chest, and cast sullen and dissat- | ter’s son. “ Do right, and he will.” 
isied glances at the whole proceeding. He Next morning, when the birds were sing- 
J smal was heard to mutter to himseli something | ing, and the wild flowers and grasses glisten- 
yering; @ about “so much fuss for nothing!” And | ing with the tiny dew-drops, and the sun was 
vhen Red Joe —his honest eyes redder | climbing the distant hill-tops, the little band 
than ever from his burning tears —asked | gathered around the open grave, near which 


~— him what he was grumbling about, he re-| was placed the rude coffin, with its silent in- 
plied, — mate. 

a “Such a fuss over that dead woman! Fred and Flossie had risen with the dawn, 

ils 


Why not wrap her in a blanket and be done | and stealing silently away from the camp, 

ver the with the whole affair? I suppose we shall | had returned with their arms full of beauti- 
, % kept here half the day, tomorrow, while | ful flowers, which they scattered over the 

od- by: Bi that parson drones out his long prayer and | coffin as she lay so peacefully sleeping in 

amens over the body!” And the young man | her narrow bed. 

turled his lips scornfull Mr. Moreton had wrapped a long, fleecy 


“Shame on you, will Redwine! Shame | white shawl over the neat gray wrapper in 
care; © Hon you! How should you like it, if your | which she died, and had smoothed back the 
mother was lying there?” chestnut-brown hair as gently and deftly as 
athets “Damnation! hush! Never say that|a woman might have done. And now all 
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save one, stood si'ently around, with their 
hats off, their arms folded, while the minis- 
ter read that beautiful Psalm, commenc- 
ing, — 

“ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations.” 

And when the coffin was lowered by 
rough but gentle hands, the deep voice con- 
tinued, — 

“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” And as 
the grave was rounded, a short prayer rose 
on the stillness, after which he commenced 
that sweet old hymn, — 


** Jesus, lover of my soul, 
t me to thy bosom fly.” 


And the deep, uncultivated voices of the 
band joined with him, while ever and anon 
might be heard Fred’s manly tenor, and 
Flossie’s clear, bird-like soprano. 

And so they left her “ Asleep in Jesus,” 
with the wild birds of the prairie, the sigh- 
ing of the wind among the tree-tops and long 
grasses, the murmuring of the waters, to 
sing day after day a requiem to the loved 
one “gone before.” 


MY NEWSBOY. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


M* newsboy? So Will has told you 
about him, and you want me to tell 
you the particulars? Well, it is not much 
of a story, yet it has brightened my lonely 
life greatly, brought back some of the sweet- 
ness of youth, shadowed, saddened much, 
it is true, yet the youthful savor clings to 
it. 

I was standing at the crossing, waiting 
for a Charlestown car, quite alone, excepting 
the agen in the busy thoroughfare, 
when I first heard his clear, ringing voice, 
“ Herald / five o’clock! All about the late 
disaster on the” — and I turned so quickl 
as to nearly overthrow the sturdy little fel- 
low, startled by the sharp yell close behind 
me. He clutched his papers, which had 
nearly fallen from his grasp, and — 
them toward me, a laughing, quizzical loo 
in his blue eyes at the startled, intent gaze 
with which I regarded his boyish face, he 


said, — 

“Have a Herald, ma’am?_ All about 
the” — 

“ There, that will do. Yes, I will havea 
paper.” 


And he fidgéted nervously as I drew the 
change slowly from my portemonnaie, won- 
deringly regarding the childish, uplifted face. 
Andas | laid the cents ‘n his hand Lasked,— 

“ What is your name?” 

For answer he laughed, winked saucily, 
and rushed away, shouting loudly again 
“ All about the late disaster,” flashing at me 
a backward, saucy glance, as much as to 
say, “ What ’s that to you?” 

You see, my newsboy was slightly = 


in his manners, as well as his clothes. 


to evil than good, and what can we expect 
of children thrust into the street at such 
an early age? 

But, for all of the pert answer, I found he 
was something to me; for I could not banish 
the laughing, defiant little face, the siurdy, 
soiled figure, from my mind for the evening, 
And that night, in my dreams, I wandered 
through the fields and pastures with lovi 
Annie Day, my girlhood’s chosen friend an 
companion, or chatted and sung merrily as 
we swung in our swings between the low, 
drooping elms, and awoke with a shuddering 
start, sitting upright, the sun shining bright- 
ly, instead of the fearful finis of my dream; 
namely, my sturdy newsboy falling through 
interminable space, a mutely imploring look 
on the saucy ace, around which, instead of 
the frowzy short hair, Annie’s shining, loose 
curls hung gracefully. 

Two days passed pleasantly with friends, 
and the impression the little newsboy had 
made was wearing away, when it was again 
revived. 

I had been shopping, and although quite 
pleased with my purchases, | still lingered a 
moment, woman fashion, beside the finely 
arranged window to take one more admiring 
look, when a slight noise near by attracted my 
attention, and, looking down, I saw my news- 
boy; and, queer to relate of my saucy little 
friend, he held in his hand some bits of 
bright ribbon and rumpled but gayly color 
ed tissue-paper, and a soiled spray of artifi- 
cial flowers, looking at them as — as 
any doll-loving girl, then shaking his head 

in a pleased, exultant way, as he shyly 
transferred them to his pocket. He started 
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as in my surprise I cried out close beside 
him, — 

«Why, what are you going to do with 
them? What can you possibly want of 
those things ?” 

A surly, defiant look almost disfigured the 
small brown face, as he looked up at me, 
muttering, — 

“] don’t want nothing of ’em.” 

“ What did you put them in your pocket 
so choicely for, then?” 

A curious, half-tender look softened the 
blue eyes an instant, and then the expressive 
face said, as plainly as words conld have 
said, “ It ’s none of your business,” and so | 
answered the look. 

“Yes, I know it’s none of my business, 
and I ’ve been so impudent to you that you 
will either have to forgive me and make 
friends with me, or give me a thrashing, as 
you boys say; and now, as you are not large 
enough to thrash me, | propose that you try 
to be friendly. Do you know that I havea 
way of adopting little boys, and girls too, 
that I like, and being, not exactly a god- 
mother, but a grandmother to them? And 
you know that name always means some- 
thing sweet and nice, for grandmothers are 
always real good to the little ones, give 
them all sorts of fine things, and have quan- 
tities of goodies ever ready for them; and, 
well, as you are so grand and spirited that | 
cannot S a grandmother to you, perhaps 

ur little sister would let me be one to her. 

ou have a sister, have n’t you?” 

How the roguish face, that had worn such 
an amused, half-disgusted look during this 
harangue, softened at that word, and feelin 
sure that I was winning my way now, I add- 
ed persuasively, — 

“You see I could give her a great many 
bits of bright ribbon and lots of fine flowers 
and dolls. You have got a sister, have n’t 

u ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” And there was sweet def- 
erence in the low voice. 

“ May I go to see her with you some time, 
if I won’t be impudent to her?” 

The blue eyes smiled up at me half re- 
proachfully now, and then he said softly, — 

“She ’s lame, and mother don’t like to see 
strangers.” 

“Your little sister lame? I am so sorry.” 

“Yes, ma’am, she can’t walk any;” and 
then glancing around, he said, “I must go 
for the papers now.” 

“Oh, yes! Don’t let me hinder you. I 
will see you again, and find something pret- 
ty for you to take to your little sister. 

ood-by, now.” And I felt proud and 
pleased as he placed his little brown hand 
willingly into mine, as he bade me good-by. 

I saw my newsboy twice after that on the 
street, and sent bright little trifles to the 
crippled sister, whom I was very anxious to 


see. But when he told me how pleased she 
was with the doll and its fine clothes, add- 
ing, in a diffident way, “and she ’d like to 
see you ever so much, she said so; but 
mother, you see she don’t like to see stran- 
gers, ma’am,” I dared not be impertinent 
enough to say anything more about going to 
see her. 

But I did venture to ask him where his 
home was, and I carefully noted the street 
and number, wondering why I took such an 
unusual interest in these adopted ones, even 
if this little stranger did in looks, and many 
of his piquant sone remind me of dear An- 
nie, who was, the last time I heard from her, 
which was long years’ before, residing in 
Kansas. 

Then for some time I missed my bright- 
eyed boy from the street, and was obliged 
to lay — parcel after parcel of cunning 
knick-knacks intended for my littie girl ; for 
although I waited, searched and inquired, I 
could not find my newsboy. 

Perhaps they have left the city, I thought ; 
and then I became most absurdly anxious 
about it, and still blaming myself for such 
seemingly needless anxiety, I determined to 
seek them at their home. 

After a long search in an unfamiliar local- 
ity, | found their humble home, and, with 
considerable trepidation lest I should find 
myself an unwelcome visitor, I rapped faint- 
ly for admittance. After a momentary de 
lay the door was slowly opened. Ah! was 
that my saucy, sturdy boy, that pale little 
fellow who could hardly stand? Oh, yes, 
the pale, thin cheeks flush and the dear blue 
eyes brighten as he holds out both hands 
to me, and tries to tell me how glad he is to 
see me, and, as I hold him carefully to me, 
I feel that grandmother is welcome. . 

Then I look around me a bit, and see my 
other adopted little one for the first time ; 
but alas! she cannot tell her self-constituted 
grandmother whether she is welcome or 
not, for she is moaning in the delirium of 
fever, and as I bathe tke hot head covered 
with dark, clustering curls, and the little 
flushed face and tremulous, restless hands, 
I listen tearfully to little Neddie’s story, 
prefaced with, “Ma’s gone to carry some 
work,” and learn that he has had the fever, 
was awful sick, and now sister Nellie ’s got 
it too, and ma’s afraid she ’ll never be any 
better, he heard her say so last night when 
she thought he’was asleep, and she cried 
aboutit; and as I look at them, and glance 
around the poor little home with its meagre 
furnishings, I realize most painfully the 
weary, weary, pitiful struggle, the want, the 
privation, the daily strife for one’s existence, 
first the keeping of soul and body together, 
and oh! how I pity the poor, broken-hearted 
mother who is obliged to leave her dear lit- 
tle one in this critical way, to take home 
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work, before the door opens hastily, and I 
see the wan, hopeless face of the woman 
who enters, the thin cheeks flushed with 
painful anxiety, and a world of suffering 
speaking from the large, unnaturally bright 
eyes. 

I take a step toward her to apologize for 
my intrusion, and our eyes meet in an intent, 
questioning gaze; and there is a glad, sob- 
bing cry, for I have found my dear school- 
friend, my long-lost Annie Day, and I know 
that I am gladly though tearfully welcomed, 
even as a grandmother. ° 

The rest Will has, I presume, told you; 
that my newsboy is a most intelligent, prom- 
ising scholar, of whom his grandmother is 
very fond and proud, and she has reason to 
believe that fondness is reciprocated fully, 
by him and the dear little siater, who did re- 
cover, andis improving wonderfully in their 
cozy, healthy country home. And then my 
Annie is such a pleasure and blessing to 


me, and she is getting to be quite like the 
old-time friend, sobered and chastened, 
though, by the sad experience of suffering 
and afiliction, for one after another the 
passed from sight, father, mother and broth- 
er, and last, in the city whither she had 
come from the loved Western home to 
dwell with him, the dearly loved but reckless, 
spendthrift husband had been stricken down 
in his wild career, and left her nearly penni- 
less with her little ones to care for. And I 
learned what a blessing and efficient helper 
my saucy newsboy was in those dark days, 
always so tender and considerate with moth- 
er and sister, ever respectful and kind, leay- 
ing the manner of the defiant newsboy out- 
side the humble home with the dust of the 
noisy streets. 

But I am often reminded of our first 
meeting as creeping softly, close beside me, 
in a clear laughing voice he cries, — 

“ Herald / five o'clock!” 


“ALL RIGHT.” 


ARRY had seen some older boys flyin 

their kites from the top of a house, an 
thought it would be nice fun if he could do 
so too. So he came to his aunt and said, — 

“Aunt Mary, may I go up to the top of 
the house and fly my kite?” 

His aunt wished to do everything to please 
him ; but she thought it was very unsafe, so 
she said, — 

“No, Harry, my boy; I think thatit isa 
very dangerous sport. I ’d rather you 
would n’t go.” 

“All right. Then I ’ll go out on the 
bridge,”’ said Harry. 

His aunt aaiied, and said she hoped that 
he would always be as obedient as that. 

“Harry, what are you doing?” said his 
mother, one day. 

“ Spinning my new top, mother.” 

“Can’t you take the baby out to ride? 
Get the carriage, and I ’ll bring him down.” 

“ All right,” shouted the boy, as he put 


his top away in his pocket, and hastened to 
obey his mother. 

“Uncle William, may I go over to your 
shop this morning?” said Harry one day at 
breakfast._ “I want to see those baskets 
again that I was looking at yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes, Harry,” said his uncle, “I shall 
be glad to have you.” 

“ But I cannot spare you today, Harry,” 
said his mother. “I want you to go out with 
me. You shall go to the hep another day.” 

“ All right,” said Harry ; and he went on 
with his breakfast. 

No matter what Harry was asked to do, 
or what refusal he met with in asking for 
his constant reply was, “All 
right.” 

He never stopped to worry or tease. He 
never asked, “Why can’t 1?” or “ Why 
must n’t 1?” Harry had learned not only 
to obey, but he had learned to obey in good 
humor. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fanuary Pussles. 
1.— “Shamed be the hands that idly fold.” 


2— dD 3—-GlaD 
SEM O1i0 
TUBER Rail 
TIRADES Im P 
SURPRISED LatH 
DEBARKATION Levi 
MEDIATING AnoN 
RESTIVE 
SEINE 
DOG 
N 
4.—“ Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
§—MASTODON -6—CAR 
AVERTER WANED 
SEQUIN CAJEPUT 
TRUSS ANEMONE 
oTIs REPOSED 
DEN DUNES 
OR TED 
N 
7.— Olive-r. 8. — Car-e. 9. — B-ear. 
10.—RADIATE C 
DONOR SAG 
EVE SILAS 
A CALUMET 
EILM GAMUT 
FLINT SET 
MORDANT T 


12.— Comet, Beau K, Anser. 


13-— Double Cross-Word Enigma. 

In straw, but not in hay; 
In toil, but not in play; 
In soil, but not in clay; 
In sled, but not in dray; 

In BALLou’s MAGAZINE 

This puzzler’s name you ’ve seen. - 

RUTHVEN. 


14.—A Diamond. 

A letter; a native of Japan; having small 
squares ; a species of shell; a Latin proper name ; 
a Greek proper name; stolen; expanded; en- 
ticed; an abbreviation; a letter. CoMET. 


15.— Central Acrostic. 
Belonging to the pope; the skin of the head; 


a sweetmeat; to plot; a subtle fluid; to argue; a 
ridiculous play. 
The centrals, read dowu, name an animal. 
Percy YusSsE, 


16.— Half Square. 


_To leap; parched; an article of food; a boy’s 
nickname; aconsonant. A. DELPHyY. 


17.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 12 letters, is one of 
the wonders of the world. 
The 3, 12, 9, is a boy’s name. 
The 4, 7, 6, 1, is interest. 
The 8, 5, 2, 11, 10, is an edging. 
CRAB APPLE. 


18.— An Octagon. 
A fashionable resort ; to drink largely; a bird; 
having a cap; calmed; certain plants; to join. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


19. — Double Diamond. 


Across. —A letter; to injure; renowned; a 
scientific instrument; destitute ; to refine; a let- 
ter. 

Down. —A letter; a nickname; an air; rags; 
abounding with certain plants; sarcastic; a let- 
ter. E. L. WING. 


20.— Drop-Letter Motto. 


“ .j-h-t-e-a-m-s-w-n.” EvULALIE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before Feb. 10, we will 
send a book of stories for young folks; and, for 
the best batch of original puzzles, a book of nat- 
ural history. 

Solvers. 

Correct answers to the October puzzles have 
been received from Violet White, Eulalie, English 
Boy, Cora Lynn, Mollie, Necro M. Ancer, Rettie 
Lester, and Ambrosia. 

Prise-Winners. 

Necro M. Ancer, Hill, N. H., for the best list 
of answers; Ned Hazel, Aurora, IIl., for the best 
batch of puzzles. RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SoLarR LIGHT AND HEAT. The Source and 
the Supply. By Zachariah Allen, LL.D.  Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
This is a very valuable book, has been written 
with care, and treats of gravitation, and explana- 
tions of planetary and molecular forces. Students 
and those who favor studies such as are treated 
of in this book should purchase one, and thus 
save themselves an immense amount of research 
and hard study. 

AppLetons’ New HAaNDy-VOLUME SERIES. 
—Appleton & Company, of New York, have 
published several new numbers of their series, 
among which are “Comedies for Amateur Act- 
ing,” by J.Brander Matthews, price 30 cents; and 
“The World’s Paradises,” by S. G. W. Benja- 
min, which treats of Naples, the South of France, 
Corsica, the Azores, the Bermudas, Madeira, 
Lake George, and so forth, — price 30 cents. 

Di Cary. Anovel. By M. Jacqueline Thorn- 
ton. Published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. This pleasant romance forms one of 
Appletons’ Library of American fiction, and is 
sold for 75 cents. The novel is thoroughly 


American, the opening scenes being on the Ches- 
apeake Bay, in the month of March, when spri 
has taken the place of winter. Our readers will 
find the work interesting. 

PALLISER’S MoprEL Homes. Published by 
Palliser, Palliser & Company, architects, Bridge- 
port, Conn. This is a valuable work; as through 
its aid a farmer, a town resident, or a young cou- 
va just married, can choose the model of a 

ouse, barn, and other buildings, see what they 
would cost, and then build to suit themselves. It 
should command a large sale. 

EuripIpes. By J. P. Mahoffy, A.M. Edited 
by John Richard Green. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. A very good 
life of the old Greek scholar, whose life and 
works are known to but few scholars. 

VIVIAN, THE BEAUTY, is the title Of the last 
new work of the Appletons’ New Handy-Volume 
Series, written by Mrs. Annie Edwards, a favorite 
author. Price 30 cents. 

MONTHLY NOVELETTES. — We are sending by 
mail large quantities of our Monthly Novelettes 
at 15 cents each, postpaid. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. E. W. W.—The poem is too long for 
us, so we return to your address. 

A. L. S.— Your poem is accepted, and will be 
= as soon as we can find a suitable place 

or it. 

A. K.— The price is a little too high. We do 
not care to purchase, and have returned the man- 
uscript. 

W. H. W., Jr. — Mr. Thomes can send you all 
seven of his books for $8.50, postpaid, or $8 if 
you pay the express charges. 

E. S. R.— Inflammation of the eyes has pre- 
vented any attention to your manuscript. Hope 
to do something toward it quite soon. 

A. F. B.—Oh, yes! it came safe to hand; but 
we did not think it quite equal to some of your 
efforts, so laid it one side. Thanks for the last 


m. 

SILENUS.— Thanks for your compliments to 
BALLovu’s MAGAZINE. We think it something 
to be proud of, in size and appearance, contents, 
and so forth. 

A. S. S.— Your call was so pleasant that we 
could not help responding to you as soon as we 
could. Hope you received the letter and con- 
tents all right. 

Ciara. — You will drive us crazy with your 
delays. We regret that so many difficulties have 
stood in your way, and hope that you will find a 
“a of them in a short time. 

.— Dou’t draw so many pictures on a sheet. 
Our space is limited, you know, and we have to 


reduce in size all above a given space. Bear 
this in mind, please, and so save us trouble. 

Justin.— A thousand thanks for your kind 
words for BALLOU’s MAGAZINE as it appears in 
its new form and dress. By all means send the 
club you speak of. We like just such things, 
and the more the better. A hundred such clubs 
would not offend us. 

A. E.M.—The story is quite good, and we 
will use it, as you suggested. As to the legends, 
we think that we could use one or two if worked 
up in the form of a romance. We miss your 
pleasant face, and wish that you could drop in 
on us once in a while, as of old. 

M. S. S.— The pictures cannot be reproduced 
by our process, and we must decline what you 
sent. To be used, they would have to be re 
drawn by a first-class artist, and then engraved in 
an artistic manner at an expense that would be 
beyond their worth. Shall we return by express 
or mail ? 

Euiza. — Eliza wants to know if we would like 
a poem, illustrated, called “How I learned to 
Love.” We do not know that we care for the 
poem: but we should like to have Eliza illustrate 

er subject by a personal interview; and, if she 
is young and pretty, the sooner the lessons com- 
mence, the better we shall be impressed with her 
learning. 

SuBscriBER.— Hon. Newton Talbot, who was 
recently re-elected street commissioner of the 
City of Boston, is of the firm of Thomes & Talbot, 
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publishers of BALLou’s MAGAZINE. He is con- 
sidered the best authority on streets, and all that 
appertains to the affairs of the city, of any man 
in Boston. He has made the business a study 
for the past fifteen years. 

YounGc Jack.— The author of “The Gold- 
Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “Running the 
Blockade,” and so forth, does not write for any 
publication except BALLOv’s ; and, if you want to 
read his articles, you must buy or subscribe for 
this publication, and mind and tell your friends 
todo the same. We want a large subscription 
list this year; the larger, the better. 

Mr. H. S.— You are what we call an old and 
honored subscriber; but we have one on our 
books who outranks you several years. She is 
eighty-five years of age, and has been a sub- 
scriber for over twenty-two years. We hope the 
dear old lady will remain a reader of BALLOU’s 
MAGAZINE for twenty years to come, and be just 
as happy in the future as in the past. 

Vous Voyez.— Miss Clara Le Clerc, who 
wrote “Fred and Flossie,” is a Georgia lady, 
now teaching school at Fort Worth, Texas. The 
incidents she describes are real, and taken from 
the adventures of a friend and relative of hers. 
It is a story of real life, and should be read most 
attentively. It is truly a religious tale, %d is in- 
tended to appeal to the heart instead of to the 
passions. We hope our readers will like it. 

CHEERY. — We accept your kind congratula- 
tions, and thank you for them. We try to make 
BALLOU’s MAGAZINE equal to any three-dollar 
magazine published in the country. If all of our 
friends would take as much interest in our publi- 
cation as you do, our circulation would be near 
half a million copies, and we should be happy in 
thinking that we were receiving a good thing, 
and giving our readers their money’s-worth. A 
pull all along the line will do much for your fa- 
vorite BALLOU’s. 

FARMER. — Fats, oils, and butter are almost 
the same substances. When in a solid state at 
the common temperature, the word “fat” is used: 
when liquid at the common temperature, “oil” is 
the name applied. But they all consist mainly of 
fatty acids, combined with glycerine. These 
acids are stearic, oleic, and margaric. The first 
is the hardest, and prevails in tallow; the second 
is liquid, and prevails in oils; the third is solid, 
but soft, and prevails in butter: but usually fats 
and oils, as well as butter, contain all three of 
these acids. These vegetable and animal fats 
and oils become rancid in the course of time: it 
is their nature, and it cannot be prevented. All 
that can be done is to retard the process. In 
butter it can be retarded for almost a year by 
melting it with powdered slippery-elm bark, one 
drachm to a pound of butter. On being melted, 
the bark will settle, and then you pour the butter 
off. Ilowever, it communicates to the butter a 
hickory-nut flavor. There is a better method, — 
after the manner of the Tartars. They melt the 
butter in a glazed earthen pan in a water-bath, 


but take care not to heat it more than a very lit- 
tle above the melting point: then they skim it 
until it becomes quite transparent, and pour it off 
into another vessel, and cool it as quickly as pos- 
sible with cold water or ice. This is the way in 
which the butter is prepared that is brought to 
the market in Constantinople, and it remains 
perfectly fresh for six months if kept in a closed 
vessel and in a cool place. This method is based 
on the fact that the cause of butter spoiling so 
rapidly is because of the remnants of milk or 
water remaining in it, and no other method to re- 
move this is as effective as melting and skim- 
ming. If butter thus prepared is salted thor- 
oughly afterward, according to our improved 
method, with half an ounce of salt and a quarter 
of an onnce of saltpetre and white sugar for 
every pound of butter, it is said to keep for two 
years. 

: A. H. B., of Brooklyn, N. Y., asks the follow- 
ing questions :— 

1.— If you send an article to a paper or maga- 
zine with which you have no connection, do you 
set the price of the article to be paid to you by 
the journal? or does the newspaper? 

2.— If the article be valued by the paper, does 
such journal have an established rate? or is it 
valued by them according to the merit of the 
communication sent? 

3-— Suppose you sent a book to a publishing 
house to be issued, how is the financial business 
settled? 

4.— Can you set your own price ? 

5: - Can you sell out the entire right for a lump 
sum 

6.—Or doves the publisher set the value of 
such book, and give you a certain sum mutually 
agreed to, and a per cent of the sales arising 
therefrom ? 

7.—If the above be true, does the per cent 
vary in different works ? 

8.—Is it necessary for the author to see the 
publisher in person to make a satisfactory agree- 
ment? or can the business be settled by letter ? 

9. — Is it proper to send along, with an article 
for a newspaper, a letter stating that payment is 
required for the same? or is the paper supposed 
to understand this without a reminder ? 

10.—I suppose that the money for articles 
that are paid for is remitted through the post- 
office to the author. 

Answers. — t.— The publishers of the paper. 

2.— According to the merit of the manuscript. 

3. — By personal agreement. 

4.— Yes; and the publishers can refuse or ac- 
cept. 

5 — Yes, if you can find any one to buy. 

. — Just as you agree on that point. 


-— Yes. 

g — Better have a personal interview. 

9.— It is better to state that compensation is 
required. 

10.— Postoffice or check payable to the au- 
thor’s order. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


HOARSENESS OR TICKLING IN THE THROAT.— 
Take asmall quantity of dry powdered borax, 
place it on the tongue, let it slowly dissolve, and 


run down the throat. It is also good to keep the 
throat moist at night and prevent coughing. 


To TakE Out Greasz-Spots. — A simple re- 
cipe to take out — spots from any fabric is 
to make a paste of cold water and flour; put it 
on upon the wrong side, and lay it in the sun. 
If it does not take it out the first time, try it 
again. 

OysTER FRITTERS. — Make a batter of milk, 
flour, eggs, cream-of-tartar, saleratus, and salt in 
proportion. Don’t make any thicker than for 

an-cakes. Drop an oyster into each spoon of 
Patter as you dip it out, and fry in hot lard; 
brown well on both sides. 


Suer PupDING.—1 cup brown sugar, I cup 
milk, 1 cup raisins, 1 cup suet; flour sufficient 
for a thick batter: if sour milk is used, 1 teas- 
poon soda; if sweet milk, 2 teaspoons baking- 

wder; put in a 2-quart basin, and steam 3 
~— both suet and raisins are to be chopped 
fine. 


How TO PREVENT HONEY FROM CANDy- 
inc. — After being taken from the comb, put it 
into a kettle and over the fire ; boil it gently, and 
as the scum rises skim it off until it becomes 
clear, when it can be turned into the vessel you 
wish to keep it in, where it will keep clear and 
fresh without candying. 


Windows may be kept up by means of cork, 
in the simplest manner, and with scarcely any ex- 
pense. Bore three or four holes in the side of 
the sash, into which insert common bottle-cork, 
projecting about the sixteenth of an inch. These 
wiii press against the window-frames along the 
usual groove, and by their elasticity support the 
sash at any height which may be required. 


MINCE-PIES WITHOUT MEAT. —A dozen fine 
apples, peeled, cored, and chopped fine, with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, 2 cups of stoned 
raisins, one half ounce of citron shavings, 1 doz- 
en crackers rolled fine, one half cup of boiled ci- 
der, one half cup of Orleans molasses, one and 
one half cups of sugar, cinnamon, Cloves and oth- 
er spice to taste. Bake in shallow pie-plates lin- 
ed with rich pastry crust. 


SCOLLOPED OysTERS.— One hundred oysters, 
small loaf of baker’s bread, four hard-boiled eggs ; 
chop the eggs fine, mix with the grated bread- 
crumbe, and season with cayenne pepper and salt ; 
cover the bottom of a deep dish with the eggs 
and crumbs, then a layer of oysters with two or 
three small pieces of butter, and so continue un- 
til the dish is full, finishing at the top with a cov- 
er of crumbs. Bake in a auick oven three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 


MERINGUE PUDDING.—Six eggs, one quart 
of scalded milk, beat and sweeten the yelks, and 
turn them into the milk; flavor to taste; mix 
three tablespoons of corn-starch with a little cold 
milk, and pour into the other ingredients, stirring 
all the time; cook four or five minutes, pour in- 
to a pudding-dish, and set away until cold; beat 
the whites of the eggs, flavor and ornament with 
jelly or fresh fruit, or if you prefer, without the 
fruit; set in the oven and brown. 


CLEANING Paper Hanoincs. — Take an aver- 
age size square loaf, two days old, and cut it into 
four pieces. With one of thesa pieces, after hav- 
ing blown off all the dust from the paper to be 
cleaned by means of a good pair of bellows, be 
gin at the top of the room, holding the crust in 
the hand, and wiping lightly downward with the 
crumb, about half a yard with cach stroke, till 
the upper part of the hangings is completel 
cleaned all round. Then go round again wit 
the like sweeping stroke downward, always come 
mencing each successive course a little higher 
than the upper stroke had extended, till the bot 
tom be finished. This operation, if carefully per 
formed, will frequently make very old paper look 
almost equal to new. 


FowL A LA TARTARE.— Take a good-sized 
chicken, take off the head and feet, tuck in the 
legs, split quite through from the back, and beat 
it flat; take 4 ounces of butter, and fry the chick 
en a light brown; take 2 yclks of eggs, beat them 
lightly, and mix in a teaspoonful of powdered 
cracker, and cover the fowl; renew the fryin 
turning frequently. Make a tartare sauce as fo 
lows: Pound in a mortar one half of a small 
onion, with the hard-boiled yelks of 2 eggs and 
the yelk of I raw egg; a teaspoonful of salt, the 
same of mustard, as much red pepper as will go 
on the end of a pen-knife blade, with 3 table 
spoonfuls of oil and one of tarragon vinegar; 
get it as smooth as possible; lay the chicken, 
still hot, on the dish, and surround it with the 
sauce ; garnish with some quarters of eggs, afew 
sprigs of salad, and some pickles. 


TRANSPARENT Crust.— Take one pound of 
flour, one pound of butter, the yelk of one egg; 
wash the butter dry and then melt it in a vessel, 
set in another vessel of boiling water, stirri 
gently all the while to prevent boiling. ‘Take 
the salty scum from the top, and when almost 
cold beat up the butter little by little with the 
egg, which should be previously whipped light. 
When all is thoroughly mixed work in the flour, 
roll it out twice, sprinkling lightly with flour be 
fore folding it up; let it stand folded five minutes 
in a cold place and cut out for tartlets or tarts; 
if a tartlet-cutter should be used, Ict it be dry 
and floured before using it, to prevent the paste 
from sticking. Bake before dilin the tartlets 
which are for immediate use, and brush over 
with beaten egg while hot. The paste waich is 
left should be kept in a cool place. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A few steps further on was the powerful insti- 
tution whose influence is felt in finance and trade 
all over the world,—the Bank of England. 
Bounded on all four sides by the street, all its 
windows prudentially open into a central court, 
and since the riot of 1780 it has been occupied 
every night by a detachment of soldiers. Its bu- 
siness requires a working force of twelve hun- 
dred men. Its bank-notes are printed within the 
building. The same note is never paid out over its 
counter twice. The new Dill that is issued this 
morning is retired as soon as it returns, no mat- 
ter if the same man pays it in again this after- 
noon without a wrinkle in it. It is allowed to is- 
sue notes to the amount of fifteen million pounds, 
on the security of its standing loan of a much lar- 
ger amount to thegovernment, which constitutes 
a part of the public debt. For every note issued 
above that — and it has a circulation of over for- 
ty million pounds— bullions of an equal amount 
must be paid into its treasury, and must be kept 
there for the redemption of the note when it re- 
turns. The traveler on the continent often finds 
its notes ata premium in gold. No note is is- 
sued of aless denomination than five pounds. 
Every note is numbered, and the uame of the 

arty to whom it is paid out is carefully recorded. 
The practice of keeping a memorandum which 
will show from whom he receives every bank- 
note that passes through his hands is common, 
also, with the painstaking London tradesman. 
It proved a fertunate thing for a friend of mine 
on one occasion. He had given his wife a ten- 
pound note. Their little child got hold of the 
porte-monnaie, and destroyed the note, as they 
supposed, by throwing it on the open fire. There 
would have been no hope of realizing on a green- 
back under such circumstances. But fifty dol- 
lars was worth trying for. The number of the 
note was ascertained from the parties through 
whose hands it came to my friend, a sworn state- 
ment of the facts was filed at the bank, and after 
a year or so had passed without its havtng been 
presented for redemption the bank paid over the 
money. The bank takes in and = out its gold 
coin by weight. Sometimes it sends out a sealed 

ackage and receives it again before the seal is 
Gabon and y# deducts quite a sum from the 
amount at whic’ it paid it out, to make good the 
loss, detected by the unerring scales, which occur- 
red by the abrasion of the coins in transportation. 


Nuts are true seeds, and differ from fruits in 
having hard shells without any soft or pulpy en- 
closure. From the earliest times nuts, especial- 
ly acorns and chestnuts, have beed used for food, 
and at the present day in Southern Europe 
chestnuts form a large portion of the food of the 
laboring classes, who beside eating them raw 
and roasted, make puddings of them and polenta 
for pastry. The chestnut is the most farinaceous 
and the least oily of all the nuts, and therefore 
is the most easy of digestion, but it requires boil- 
ing or roasting to burst the starch cells and ren- 
der it digestible. The chestnuts of Southern 
Europe are far superior in size and perfection to 


those that grow in colder climates. Though little 
used on our tables, they make delicious clesserts. 

The walnut is a native of Persia, and its fruit 
is much used in the green state as a pickle. 
This nut is very oily, and on the continent its oil, 
when fresh, is used in cooking as a substitute for 
olive oil. In Switzerland the poor pcople use 
the refuse matter, after the oil is extracted, for 
bread. Walnuts are often used by fancy cooks 
for shortening and flavoring cake; the addition 
of these nuts makes a delicious but very indiges- 
tible article. Acorns from remote antiquity have 
been used as food for man and animals. The 
ancient Britons lived mostly on acorns; so, says 
Galen, did the Arcadians. They were prepared 
in many shapes, boiled and roasted, dricd and 
ground and made into bread. At present they 
are chiefly used for fattening hogs, dcer and poul- 
try, though in Norway and Sweden they are boil 
ed and mixed with cornmeal to make bread. 

Hazelnuts and filberts are the fruit of the 
same tree, the former in its wild and the latter 
in its cultivated state. These nuts are quite free 
from oil. At dessert they are eaten with salt. 

Fresh reasted peanuts are very agreeable in 
their flavor and quite nutritious. Instead of be- 
ing munched between meals in all sorts of places, 
if they were at the table asa part of the meal, 
and thoroughly masticated, they would prove more 
wholesome. 


A paper read by M. Bouilland before a recent 
meeting of the French Academy of Sciences 
gives an account of his further researches relative 
to lesions of the brain. In his former communi- 
cations he demonstrated that the loss of speech 
wae due to a malady of the third circumvolution 
of the left anterior lobe of that organ. He now 
goes farther, and asserts the free faculties which 
essentially distinguish man from other animals — 
speech, reading, and writing —are each control- 
led by separate portions of the brain. In his re 
searches he discovered that the paralysis of one 
of those functions could exist without the others 
being affected, and he gives as an example a case 
in which he was called toa consultation ona 
young man, whose avocations compelled him to 
write continually. At first the patient had felt a 
slight weakness in writing, then a great difficulty, 
and finally an absolute loss of the faculty. The 
result of the closest examination could not detect 
any defect in the muscles of the arm or hand, 
the latter retaining all its sensitiveness and pow- 
er for every other purpose than that of writing, 
and all his other functions being moral and in 
good condition. The conclusion arrived at was 
that the source of the infirmity must not be 
sought for in the external organs, but in the cen- 
tre itself of nervous action,—the brain. The 
young man was advised to write with his left 

and, which he rapidly succeeded in doing. 
The defect from which he suffered had long been 
known as writer’s cramp, just as the loss of speech 
was for centuries termed paralysis of the tongue. 
Both designations were equally erroneous, both 
being now attributed to maladies of certain por 
tions of the brain. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. * 


TAKING TOLL. 
In the door of the mill stood Richard Lee; 


White as an image of snow washe, 
From his heavy boots to his beautifnl lips, 
From the crown of his hat to his finger-tips, 


Now, slowly jogging along the street, 

Drove Farmer Brown with his grist of wheat; 
And with him Bessie, as fresh as the spring, 
And ripe as the fruits the fall months bring. 


While the farmer drove about the town, 

Young Lee ground the wheat, and bolted it down, 
With many a glance at the maiden fair, 

Who sat by the door in the oaken chair. 


At last he called her in shouting tones, 

And she stood by the whirling, rumbling stones, 
And watched the grain as it ebbed so still, 
Tili the farmer came. But the noise of the mill 


Drowned the sound of his feet in a way improper; 
And, when he approached, right over the hopper 
Two heads were bent, and when Richard Lee 
Saw him standing there he stammered. “I see — 


“ That is,”? —then he paused, and shuffled his feet, — 
“1 think there are weevils in your wheat.” 

But the farmer smiled, and said, ‘‘ Well, Bess, 

Of the two evils, always choose the less.” 


And the maiden looked down, coufused and meek, 
With a patch of flour upon one cheek. 

Still the old man did n’t take it ill, : 

For he knew young Richard owned the mill. 


But he mused, as they slowly rode away, 
“Well! I ’ve been to mill now many a day, — 
Say forty-odd years, — but, bless my soul! 
That chap beats all of them taking toll.” 


A seedy individual, rural in his general appear- 
ance and make-up, strolled into the Third Na- 
tional Bank yesterday during business hours, 
and, observing Fab. Lawson, receiving teller, 
counting a package of money, nodded pleasantly, 
and said, — 

“ Still a handin’ of it out ?” , 

“ Yes,” replied Lawson, “still crowding it on 
to the people.” 

“ A’n’t you a little too handy here?” he con- 
tinued. 

“ How so?” asked Fab. 

“ Why, strangers passin’ long on the sidewalk, 
and seein’ your sign so conspicuous like, must be 
runnin’ in every few minutes to borrow money.” 

“So they do,” said Lawson. -_ 

“ A’n’t it a good deal of bother waitin’ on ’em? 
Must take up a good deal of your time.” 

“Yes, it is some bother, that ’s a fact; but we 
like to accommodate everybody, you know. 
Can’t turn away a stranger just becanse we a’n’t 
acquainted with him.” 

“Lose some, I s’pose ?* interrogated the stran- 

“Oh, yes.” . 

“Folks drop in and get what money they want 
and then forget all about it. Or perhaps they 
send it in a letter and misdirect it. Awful care- 
less, some folks are, about borrowed money,” 
said the man. 

“ Awful careless.” 


“ Owin’ a good deal to keepin’ your bank clus 
on the sidewalk. Folks goin’ by look up and see 
you countin’ money, and then they suddenly re- 
collect that they ha’n’t got quite enough to see ’em 
through, and so, quite naturally, they steps in 
and borrows some of you. You can’t very well 
refuse, hate to*hurt their feelin’s, and so they git 
away with you. Some mean folks in the world. 
Now I would n’t do it.” 

“ No, you would n’t do it,” replied Lawson. 

“No, sir-ee! I never borrowed a cent of no 
bank that I did n’t pay.” 

_ “I'll bet yon did n’t,” said Lawson, with empha- 


“ Now, if I was runnin’ a Wank like you are,” 
continued the stranger, “I ’d keep it in an alley 
where there was n’t so many strangers passin’, 
’T would n’t make no difference with me, ’cause I 
know banks are pestered. I never bothers ’em. 
’T a’n’t my style. I could walk right past a mile 
on ’em, and never even look in the window. But 
everybody a’n’t that way. What! ten cents?” 

“ Yes,” said Fab : “ that’s all I can let you have 
today. You see, there have been so many stran- 
gers in ahead of you this morning that our funds 
are running low. Ta-ta. Don’t trouble yourself 
to send it back inaletter. When the bank wants 
it it will notify you.” 

The stranger thanked him, and again urging 
upon him the expediency of moving the bank on 
to some back street or alley, so as not to attract 
the attention of passing strangers so readily, the 
seedy man took his departure. 


“ Speakin’ of horse-racin’,” said Jailer Birdsall 
last evening to a select coterie in the city jail, the 
tricks of the turf being under consideration, “I 
had my dose once, and I’m a horse-thief if I 
have n’t kept it dark for eighteen year. I was 
keeping a big stable on B Street in 60, and there 
was a sight of racing going on in them times, and 
I wanted my fin in every thing of that kind. I 
was younger and fresher than I am now. Two 
horses were brung up from Genoa to run fora 
thousand a side at the track near Tong Valley. 
The race was to come off on Saturday, and there 
was some heavy bettin’ on the thing. I was hold 
in’ back for points before putting up any coin. 

“Bill Harness comes to me a Thursday, and 
put up the prettiest job I ever heard tell of. 
You don’t remember Bill, I spose? Well, he 
was lynched over at Pioche in ’71, poor fellow. 
We took Hardy in, an’ it was agreed that the 
swag was to be divided equal. It was a pretty 
job, an’ the chief beauty of it was that it was easy 
and simple. ,It was just for Hardy an’ me to 
take the horses the night afore the race an’ speed 
em round the track till he found their pace. It 
would n’t be no trick then at all for us to haul in 
all the pools and clean up handsome. The nags 
were in my stable, which made the business just 
too easy. Friday night me and Hardy set to 
work an’ got the jockeys blind, stavin’ drunk, and 
by midnight they was as limp and senseless as a 
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pair o’ lines. Hardy an’ me, when we ’d got ’em 
so they could n’t tell a stirrup from a distance 
pole, laid ’em out in the straw in an empty stall 
an’ took the black and gray out for practice. It 
was a pretty moonlight night, clear as day, and 
everything worked slick. I rode the black, an’ 
it beat the gray easy, although they were both 
werful good goers. Then I took the gray an’ 
ardy took the black so there couldn’t be no sus- 
icion of roots agin one another, and still the 
lack a’most distanced the gray. 

“ We jest laughed till the tears run down our 
jaws, when we led them horses back to our stalls, 
to think of the soft thing we had on the boys, an’ 
Hardy an’ me was quite willin’ to put in about 
two hours rubbin’ down them flyers, so as to re- 
move all signs of the work they ’d been through. 
The race was mile heats, best two in three, an’ 


-me an’ Hardy was on the track good an’ early 


next day takin’ everything that was offered agin 
the black. We both had scads in them times, 
an’ when the start was made we ’d about five 
thousand on the black between us. We let up 
bettin’ jest out of pity for the poor devils that 
took us up so innocent and eager. Every now 
an’ then Harness an’ Hardy an’ me would meet 
an’ go an’ take a drink, an’ roar with laughin’ so 
you could hear us a mile. 

“When the horses started Hardy an’ me felt 
bigger ’n old Grant. It kind o’ surprised us to 
cee the way the gray lifted his feet, though, an’ 
when he come ina length ahead o’ the black it 
kind o’ made us feel uneasy about the gills. Of 
course we knowed it was the durned jockey’s 
fault, an’ I managed to git to him an’ slip five 
twenties into his fin. 

“Tet her out this time,’ I sez. ‘If the black 
wins you ‘ll get two hundred more.’ 

“* He gave a wink, an’ nodded. Boys, you kin 
roast me if that damned gray did n’t distance the 
black in the second heat! In ten minutes I was 
blind drunk, an’ knowed no more till mornin’. 
Then I oiled up my shooter, an’ started up to find 
Hardy. If I ’d found’him, he would n’t ’a’ been 
water-tight long. I was sure he ’d put the job up 
on me on the track Friday night. We didn’t 
happen to meet. Friends looked out for that, I 
know now. Harness was n’t nowhere around, an’ 
I found he ’d gone to the bay. 

“It was n’t forty-eight hours afore the whole 
town was howlin’ with delight at the way Hardy 
an’ me’d been eat up. It was that cussed Har- 
ness an’ his gang. They’d loaded the shoes o’ 
the gray with lead, an’ then put Hardy an’ me up 
to our little game. It was,” said Mr. Birdsall, 
with tears in his eyes at the mere memory, “ the 
lowest down shenanigen that ever was played on 
two honest men. Only think what would have 
happened if Hardy and me had met. He was 
huntin’ for me just the same as I was after him. 
The game was blowed before we did come to- 
gether, an’ then after five minutes’ talk we start- 
ed for the bay to see Harness. He skipped be- 
fore we got there, an’ although we followed him 
for more ’n a month, he kept ahead of us. The 


- gave him his dose over the Pioche, though,” add- 


ed Mr. Birdsall cheerfully, and then he sighed 
and relapsed into tobacco-smoke and silence. 


A few days ago an old negro man arrived in 
Chicago from St. Louis in search of his before- 


the-war wife. The old man went off with his 
master, but, undergoing a change politically, de- 
serted him and embraced the emancipation cause. 
And now, after so long a time, he comes back to 
the scenes of his childhood. After making a 
great many inquiries he learned that his wife had 
married again, and that she and her husband 
were living down on Second Street. Arriving at 
the designated house, the old man, stiff with 
rheumatism, hobbled up the narrow steps, and 
fell against the door, which, yielding to the weight 
of his body, opened. Sitttng near the window 
was a tall, bony woman. Near the fireplace, rub- 
bing a fiddle with a greasy woolen rag, sat a man. 

“It seems ter me like,” said the visitor, drop- 
ping down on a trunk, “that you uster be my 
wife afore de wah.” 

“Bless de Lord,” exclaimed the woman, “ it’s 
beginnin’ to hitch onto me in de same direction.” 

“What does dis prakin’ mean?” said the last 
husband, dropping the rag, aud throwing the fid- 
dle on the bed. “’Splain yourselves.” 

“Dis ’oman uster be my nat’ral wife, and I ’ve 
come heah to see if we can’t make some arrange- 
ments in regard to it.” 

“Ole man,” said the last edition of matrimony, 
“de bes’ and most p’lite thing is for yer to go 
’way an’ ten’ ter yer business. Dis *oman an’ 
myself understand each other putty tolerable 
well, and de bes’ thing is fer yer to lef us.” 

“Daniel,” said the woman, “when yer was 
young yer was a pretty square sort of fellar; but 
now de rheumatiz cotch yer, and afore God I 
doan’ wanter rheumatiz man. Dan, you’s bow- 
legged at best. ’Sides all dat, I’s changed my 
’ligion.” 

“Let me sight yer ter a parable in de law, ’cor- 
din’ to Blackstone,” said the second husband. 
“De firs’ deed and de las’ will am de mos’ pow- 
erful. De first deed am subject to de last will. 
Was n’t it a deed when yer married dis ’oman ? 
was n’t the act of marryin’ her a deed?” 

“Tubbershoah,” said the first husband reflect- 
ingly. 

“Wa’n’t our marriage a will? Wa’n’t it de 
‘oman’s will dat she married me? Answer de 
question squarely.” 

“Yes.” 


“Well, den, ’cordin’ to de law, de ’oman ’s 
mine.” 

“ Dat’s a fac’, Dan,” said the old woman. 

“ A’n’t yer gwine to give me no allum money ?” 
asked Dan. 

“De law don’t mention dat,” said the victo- 
rious husband. 

Dan arose from the trunk and looked around 


the room. A tear inhis eye. Suddenly his face 
brightened. 

“Gib me dat cotfish ober dar, and I'll leab 
you.” 

“De law don’t mention de fish, but I'll gin it 
ter you.” 


Daniel picked up the fish, run his fingers 
through his gills, and passed out into the street. 


“When I was your age,” said grandfather to 
a citizen who was deploring the unreliability of 
the newspapers, “ when I was at your age I had 
the same fault to find with the papers. I could n’t 
believe a word that was in’em. For instance, 
every day I read some screed about hotel clerks 
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stickin’ up their noses at poor but respectable 
people who were forced to stop with them. At 
that time I was proprietor of the Fifth-Avenue 
Hotcl, an’ was runnin’ it on the European plan, 
—if you don” see what you want ask for it, no 
trouble to show goods, an’ that sort of thing. 
I did n’t believe a word of what the papers writ 
about hotel clerks, an’ was mighty sure mine 
wa’n’t that way. To satisfy myself, however, an’ 
windicate hotel clerks everywhere, I put up a job 
on the newspapers.” 

smile lit up grandfather’s countenance at 
this stirring of memory’s embers; but it quickly 
vanished, and he went on. 

“T allus dressed in the height of fashion ; but I 
borrowed a suit of clothes of John Jacob Astor, 
an’ disguised myself as a poor but honest person 
from the interior. 

“T had let some friends into the secret, an’ 
they were present to see hotel clerks vindicated 
an’ a stingin’ rebuke administered to a scurrilous 

ress.” 
At this point grandfather chuckled audibly. 

“When all was ready I walked into the Fifth 
Avenue, carryin’ an’ ordinary lookin’ grip-sack, 
as John Crabapple, from Squec- 

unk. 

“‘Nice day,’ I said, as I ornamented the regis- 
ter with my stage name. 

“Glad to hear it,’ said the clerk, as he fixed 
his necktie at a lookin’ glass in the office. 

“* What time kin I git a train to Hackensack ?” 
I asked, for I knowed that particular clerk was 
strong on time tables, and I wanted to fetch him 
out afore the invited guests, who were sittin’ 
around takin’ it all in. His reply knocked me 
clear off ’m my pins. He said, never once takin’ 
himself away from the lookin’-glass, — 

“*See here, my bald-headed patriarch, you 
don’t see no people sleepin’ around here on 
benches with their valises between their feet, do 
yeu? You don’t see no man shovin’ trucks 

‘around loaded with trunks, do you? You don’t 
observe any little girls runnin’ around with ap- 
les to sell, do you? No,I reckon not. This 
1s no depot, dear sir. If you take me for a tick- 
et-agent, a baggage-smasher, or a brakeman, you 
get Ieft. I run a hotel, not a mere railroad.’ 

“T was mad asawet hen, but I waited a spell. 
When he got his neck-tie to run parallel with his 
mustache, he turned around, an’ asked me what 
I was after, an’ if I would mind removin’ my car- 
pet-sack from the counter, an’ carryin’ it out to 
the stable, where it evidently belonged. 

“This was rubbin’ your grandfather the wrong 
way of the ha’r; but, as I had gone iuto the 
scheme for the good of clerks in general, I nat- 
urally thought I could stand it if they could. 

“T said I would like to have a room, if it was 
all the same to him. 

“ He said he would give me a room in the cel- 
lar; only he was afeard I might sprout. 

“* Young man,’ said I, flarin’ up, ‘I hev mon- 
ey to pay my way an’ sleep in the bridal cham- 
ber, an’ don’t propose to take no lip from any 
stuck-up hotel clerk.’ 

“*Who’s a stuck-up hotel clerk?’ he yelled, 
dancin’ out of his litten den, an’ puttin’ up his 
hands. ‘Who's a stuck-up hotel clerk ?’ 

“I told him I was only jokin’, an’ was willin’ 
an’ anxious to take it all back; but he would n’t 
have it. 


He danced ’roun’ an’ bobbed up an’ 


down, an’ finally hit me a terrible biow on the 
nose. ‘Take that! you old hay-seed,’ he yelled, 
‘an’ that! an’ that! an’ that!’ an’ I did as he ree 
ommended. When I was begénnin’ to get back 
at him he struck the bell, an’ seven porters seiz- 
ed me an’ hustled me out on the street, the clerk 
bringin’ up the rear, as it were, with his box-toed 
shoes. On the sidewalk a policeman collared 
me, an’ I was locked up fur thirty-six hours afore 
I could git a chance to explain things.” 

“Then it can hardly be said that you succeeded 
in vindicating hotel clerks against the slanders of 
the press.” 

“Windicate!” replied grandfather, moved to 
profanity; and he ambled off, stabbing the floor 
spitefully with his cane. 


A return tramp, who is now in this country, 
tells the following story gf his experience in an 
English hospital. ‘We think he lied. 

It happened to me myself. I was engaged at 
a London hospital then, and my duty was to 
smother the people that did n’t seem likely to get 
better when the beds were wanted. I used to do 
it in the middle of the night with the pillow. It’s 
a regular thing in the hospitals, you know. 
Well, one night I was just going to create accom- 
modation for one, when my hand was seized from 
behind. It was one of the nurses. 

“ Not him,” she said; “here, I want you.” 

She slipped a fiver into my hand, and led me 
to an open casement. With the moonlight 
streaming on her raven tresses, she told me a 
fearful tale. 

“TIe was in love with me once,” she said, 
“and I don’t want him murdered; besides he 
has a mission to accomplish, and he ’ll get bet- 
ter. 

“ What’s his mission?” I said. 

She drew me from the ray of the moonbeams 
into the dark shadows that fell upon the wall. 

“He has a torpedo in his inside.” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed, preparing to dive 
under a bed. 

“Do not be alarmed; it is one of his own in- 
vention. He made it no bigger than a pill, and 
then swallowed it by mistake. It has made him 
very ill, but so long as he lives it will remain in- 
tact; if he dies by violence it will explode.” 

“Then he mus’ n’t die here!” 

“Certainly not; he wants to utilize his inven- 
tion for the benefit of society. Tomorrow he 
will be removed in acab to his residence. There 
he proposes to manufacture torpedo pills for 
the milXon. They will regenerate society. Peo 
ple wil! be able to live unmolested and at peace. 
No man will dare to kick his wife for fear of ex- 
ploding her torpedo. No cabman will dare to 
run over a pedestrian lest he be blown to atoms. 
Murder will mean the immediate execution of 
the assassin. War will be impossible; the kill- 
ing of the enemy’s soldiers would be the annihila- 
tion of your own troops. The torpedo pill will 
be harmless during an unmolested life and a 
quiet death, but deadly the moment violence is 
attempted. Ah! what was that?” 

Terrified by the nurse’s exclamation, I listen- 
ed. For a moment there was a hissing sound 
from one of the beds, and then — and then aloud 
report. The hospital shook to its foundation, 
the walls rocked, the roof went up in the air, and 
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the building collapsed,—a heap of crumbling 
ruins. 

The man with the torpedo had gone off. 

How we escaped I don’t know; but the nurse 
and myself were found senseless outside a public 
house in the next street by two policemen. We 
have talked it over since, and we think the man 
struck himself in the chest accidentally. His 
loss was a loss to humanity, for no one possesses 
the secret of his torpedo pills. 


It was at thic season of the year, just seven 
ars ago, that an cxtraordinary scene occurred 
in Danbury. It was in the evening, and a couple 
were bringing in several pots of plants from the 
yard to save them from the frost which the tem- 
perature of outdoors threatened. While thus en- 
aged she spoke, referring to a geranium she 
din her hand, — 
“TI would n’t lose this one for a great deal, as 
mother gave it to me.” 
He looked at it. 
“ Your mother gave it to you? Guess not: I 
bought that plant myself.” 
“Why it’s no such thing.” 
“T tell you I did,” he added, speaking with 
warmth. 
“ And I tell you you didn’t,” she asseverated. 
“Do you suppose I don’t know what was given 
tome?” 


“Do you suppose I don’t know what I bought 
with my own money ?” 

“Tf you say you bought that geranium,” she 
said, speaking very slowly, and with white lips, 
“you say what you know to be false.” 

“Do you mean to say I lie?” he hissed. 

“Tf you say that, I do.” 

“You shall be sorry for this,” he threatened. 

“ Never,” she retorted. 

He put on his hat and coat and left the house. 

That was seven years ago this fall. She never 
saw him again or heard from him in all that sev- 
en years. What must have been the thoughts, 
the agony of mind endured by that wretched wife 
iu that time no one on earth knows. She kept 
her thoughts to herself, and patiently, as far as 
outward appearance went, bore the burden put 
upon her. 

Recently her door opened, and a man walked 
into her presence. There was a look, a cry, and 
she was in the arms of her husband. What a 
happy home was that. All the agony of seven 
long years was forgotten in that hour of recon- 
ciliation and reunion. A happy supper was 
spread, and with tears and smiles she hovered 

ut him, ministering to his every want. After 
supper there was a long talk of the past. 

“It is so singular,” she said, speaking in one 
of the pauses, “ that it should have happened as 
it did. I can scarcely comprehend it all. It 
seems like an awful dream. We both lost our 
tempers, and we have both suffered for it. The 
miserable geranium. Do you know I can’t bear 
to see one of those plants? I told mother to 
come and take it back, for I would not have it in 


“What!” he ejaculated, do you still persist in 
saying that she gave it to you?” 

“Why, John, of course she did. Have n’t you 
got over that idea yet i 

“No, I have n’t,” he persisted, his face darken- 
ing. - “I bought that geranium as sure as I ama 
living man.” 

She thought of his years of cruel desertion, of 
all he had caused her to suffer becausewf his ob- 
stinacy, and her heart hardened, and her face 
flushed. 

“ You are mean to say that when you know it 
is false.” 

“Tt is n’t false. It’s heaven’s truth.” 

‘ “It ’s no such thing; it’s a mean, contemptible 
ie. 

He jumped up from the chair, seized his hat 
and coat and shot out of the house like a flash, 
and she never uttered a word in protest. She 
sat there with clenched hands and white face, and 
let him go. 

And so he is gone. And today she is alone 
again with the old burden and the old pain. 


One of the members of the Methodist confer- 
ence was out fora walk at an early hour one 
morning, and while on Howard Street he encoun- 
tered a strapping big fellow who was drawing a 
wagon to the blacksmith shop. 

“Catch hold here and help me down to the 
shop with this wagon, and I ’ll buy the whiskey,” 
called the big fellow. 

“I never drink,” solemnly replied the good 
man. 

“ Well, you can take a cigar.” 

never smoke.” 

The man dropped the wagon tongue, looked 
hard at the member and asked : 

“ Don’t you chew?” 

“No, sir,” was the decided reply. 

“You must get mightily lonesome,” mused the 
teamster. 

“T guess I’m all right —I feel first rate.” 

“T'll bet you even that I can lay you on your 
back,” remarked the teamster. “Come now, let’s 
warm up a little.” 

“T never bet.” 

“Well, let’s take each other down for fun, you 
the under hold.” 

“T never have fun,” solemnly answered the 
member. 

“Well, I’m going to tackle you any way. 
Here we go.” 

The teamster slid up and endeavored to get a 
neck hold, but he had only just commenced to 
feel about when he was lifted clear off the grass 
and slammed against a tree box with such force 
that he gasped half a dozen times before he could 
get his breath. 

“ Now you keep away from me,” exclaimed the 
minister, picking up his cane. 

“Bust me if I don’t! ” replied the teamster, as 
he edged off. “ What’s the use in lying and say- 
ing that you did n’t have any fun in you when 
you are chock full of it! Blame it! you wanted 


to break my back, did n’t you?” 
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A SINGULAR VALENTINE. 


George buys a gift"for his adored one. 


her interested family, 
sages. 


a 


But by some mistake sends the wrong packagé; and, when she opens it in the presence of 


Nature having neglecte¢| to provide a big brother, 
ming present, but a string of eloquent sau- she takes the matter in hand herself, and successfull 


SS 


interviews him on the street in the most approv 
fashion of the day. 
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